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JANUARY, 1849, 

I. 

THE APOCRYPHAL BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET.* 

Tin: achievements of modern criticistn may well be rank-, 
lid amoTif' the intellectual glories of recent gcneratioiis. 
Even after the revival of Icaniing, authority long warjicid tluj 
judgments of men ; and any attempt to found an argument 
about an ancient document from the contents of that docu- 
ment itself, if the results arrived at should only happen to 
cast tlie smallest suspicion on traditionary testimony, was 
sure to be decried as rash or presumptuous. Tlie copious 
erudition of our forefatlicrb the mass of materials which 
they brought together from isolated details; — ^their i}?gcni- 
ous combinations; — the skill with which they would harmon- 
ize wittuisscs really irreconcileable ; — all this will long be a 
moinnncut of their splendid abilities;* But to pursue research- 
es with freedom ; to amdyse independently ; to compare the 
written evidcMLcc witli the suggestions of a sound judgment, 
(brmed upo^i a rigorous examination of the very anatiei 
written of ; and thereupon to rc-niodcl the fabric wlfich past 
gimiu’ations have cemsigued to us ; lias been tlic ))old advent-’ 
urc*of a very recent age. When Aristotle, more than two 


^ Thv# Book of Enoch the Prophot, an Apocryphal produclioii. suiipo.s- 
<‘<l for ages to have been lost, but diswymd al the close of the last ccii- 
turv ill «Vl)yssiniii ; now ftrst translated from an Ethio]iir, .U.S. in the 
BiMlloian iabrary. By lliehard Laurence, L.L.P. Archbishop of Cii-shel, 
lute Hebrew Professor. in the Utiivcrsity of Oxford. Third Edition. 

Das Biich Henoch in vaH^^o^if^r* IJchersctziing. niit fortlanfc.iijlcni 
t 'ouniicntar, aiisfahrlieher lllinlcitiing, and crlauteriuh;n Excursen. Von 
Audr O. IJoffuiann. Jena Ite Abtlicihuig, Abtheilung, 
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thousand years before juiy one presumed a question about 
^hom lie wrote, declared Homer to be the offspriiifr of some 
Deity, by an idand damsel who was csirricd off to Smyrna,* 
how little could he have imagined that an age so far remote 
should prove almost to a demonstration, from the evidence 
o^ the Iliad itself, the non-existence of the Iloincr whom he 
reputed ; even if shorn of his divine origin, and all the c\i- 
dently fictitious details of his life : — ^wliat would the sage have 
thought of some neophyte who might assure him that the 
blemishes he would excuse upon the ordinary sublimity of 
the great epic geniust were not indeed the failures of that 
genius at all ? Could Livy ever have dreamed that a man 
sIRiuld come eighteen centuries after him, to rc-construct his 
whole fabric of early Rome on a scale to prove the grandeur 
of the monarchy to have been far beyond the compass of 
Livy’s wildest legend? 

The importance of this kind of investigation in reference 
to our present amoinit of tlicological knowledge it would be 
difficult to over-estimate. An enlightened cxamiiiation of the 
sacred text itself has brought to vivid reality both acts and 
characters, i^ regard to which even very early (Tas were en- 
tirely in the dark. The extent and nature of the various mir- 
aculous gifts in the Apostolical Church arc now denned aiul 
comprehended, by the mere collation of passages, with a pro 
cision which was unattainable by the most accurate sehobtrship 
of the fourth ceutury.J On various flic most imj)ortaiit 
points of Christian enquiry — the mutual relations and several 
designs of the four Gospels — ^thc labours of the great Apostles 
—the distinction of offices in the primitive Church — the scop(‘ 
and order of Saint Paul’s cipistics — the succession of, and 
time occupied in, our Lord’s ministerial acts — on all thes(‘^ 
and many other questions no less interesting and^nonunitons^ 
it is not too much to say that nil extrinsic testimony must 
yield before enlightened criticism of the sacred text. 

It is, perhaps, by no means the least of the benefits wliicb 
have accrued from such investigations upon remote and recond- 


* As recorded by Plutarch. Vit. Ilom. 
t Poet ; oil. 44. • ^ 

J See Hooker’s wise and cautious expositions. E. P. — V. 78. Als<> 
Neayider, Planting and Training of the Christian Church. Itook III. oh. 
5. Ryland’s translation; and Stanley's Sermons and Essays on the AposU)- 
lical Age. 
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ito literature as scholars of the present century have applied to 
the ancient l)ook of Enocli, thjit we have learned from them 
the extent and precision of the infornnation to he derived from 
mere intrinsic evidence. Thou^li quoted by a writer of the 
New Testament,* and referred to by several most eminent 
l^^atlicrs of the Church, either as directly inspired, or with- 
out allusion to its apocryphal character, nothing beyond tlie 
fragmcjit which Scaligcr discovered^ in the Chromyraphia^ or 
annals of events from Adam to Diocletian, by Georgius Syncel- 
lus, was known of it by the learned until the return of the 
traveller I5rucc from Abyssinia. The fragments discovered, 
too, jiMTcJy tiuided to slu'irpen curiosity and speculation. As 
they did not contain the passage cited in Holy Writ, it vTfis 
f)f e<*urse doubtful whether they were gathered from tlic same* 
work ; and the nuYi ark able fact that the Book of Enocli was 
eoinnioidy. known until the eiglith century of our era, wlien 
Synei*llus wrote; and tlicn sinhleidy, fwul it was long thought 
irretrievably, disappeared, was itself enough to jHoduec coiisid- 
4 ral)l(i interest al)oat it. 

It is a singular corrolioratiou of the Ddelity of Syueelliis’s 
i'xtraets, that they (issc'utially agree with the l^thiople version 
of th(^ same passages, discovered between (dght and uim*. hun- 
dred y(‘ars after the eoinpletion of the ClA*onograp)na. Of the 
Grej'k t(i\t, nothing beyond these fragnuuits has (W’(t turned 
lip siiiee Syncellus’s day. The cxisten<*e (»i''such a work among 
the imeanonieal Sm^jitures av as recorded by Nieephor^^s, Pa- 
triarih or(^)iistantiiiopI(‘, in tlie ninth ei'utury ; Imtno siibsc- 
tpient mention of tJie (Jreek text is made by any aiitlior who 
may ho siijiposial to have examined it. 

Karly in the seventeenth eimtury some e^vidiaice was eollceted 
lor the (?\iste]iee of the Hook in the Ethiopie language, yl'igidi- 
iis Loehiensis, a ('apuehin monk, as.snred Peiresc, a celebrat- 
(al scholar of Pisa, that ‘"he liad seen, in Egypt, the ju’o- 
phgey of Enoch, declaring all w hich should happen unto the 
end of the world, written in Ethiopie, or Abyssinian.^' Gas- 
sendus, the biogra})licr who relates this anecilotf*, adds that 
Pei resets zeal or purse was never dciieient ujitil *he had made 
the trftisuro his own. 

Linhilph, the Ethiopie le\ieogra[)lier of Erankfgrt, ohserv- 
ing this notice in (lasseiulus, and finding that Pi'irese had 
dej)osiled his M.S. in the Iloyal Library of I^iris, made a 


■ .liulr. n, l.’> 
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journey there to inspect it. J?ut after much toil and expense, 
he found that the production was a mere mass of fable and 
superstition, by which the Pisan scholar had been duped. 

All idea of recovering the lost work was now foregone. Its 
existence in the Ethiopic language, too, was doubted, until 
Eriicc resolved the (lucstion by displaying his M.S.S. from 
Abyssinia, llcscmng one copy for his own collection, he 
deposited one in the Paijs Library, and another in the Bod- 
leian. 

It seems scarcely recoiicilcable with Bruce’s account of the 
general interest his discovery created in Englaiul, that tlie 
M.S. he presented to the Bodleian was undisturbed, until Dr, 
l?J&idolph, then Hebrew Professor at Oxford, translated it in 
1S21, Of the Paris M.S.S. use was emdier made. Dr. Woidc, 
the learned (k)ptic Scholar, transcribed it; and Dc Sacy pub- 
lished a summary of its contents, and a Latin versioin of sc‘\’eral 
of the chapters. 

The Ethiopic version of the Book of Enoch is said, in the 
summary of its contents prefixed by Mr. Murray to the oc- 
tavo edition of Bruce’s Travels, to be a translation from the 
Greek.* But he discerned that the original must have? been 


* This statement has boon more tliaii oricc repo.ated : n r know not on nfnii 
exact ground. Tin; Testament of the Twelve Ikatriarehs appears to be the 
earliest writing in which Vhioeh’s prophecies arc spoken of or quoted ; and 
none of tlie jmssages which we have seen .adduced from that book ms Knoeb’s 
lu-e to be found in the Greek extract in Syncelhis’s ('hronographia ; nor 
indeed, we belie\ e, in the Ethiopic version. We are inehued to think 
that the Fathers must have been acquainted witli a niueb larger eolleetion 
of writings attributed to Enoch than w’c now' possess, lint they, as far as 
our paucity of books enables ns to discover, more irecpicntly ratlu'i’ alliiilc 
to the work than absolntidy ijiiole it. The Greik fragnieiii that we possess 
does not, to onr eve, bear the marks of any ver> great anlitpiity. It con- 
tains one w'ord not elsewhere read, as far as we can linil ( I^yj0yr/o,oot ). 
The verl) imdoiiot is used for ‘ to inhabit whereas in a i)urer age 
it seems invariably to have meant Uy ‘ ap]>ropnate' or ‘ eoneiliate to oiie- 
seltV The word ^I'ljr^Opov is not, we believe, used earlier than Liu iau's 
time — but wlueli Enoch uses in the same aecejitulion, is a still lat- 

er form. Again the names ascribed to the angelic ebiels in the (hcpk text 
are of a fonn far less decidedly Semitic than those appropriated in the 
Ethiopic. Mr. Murray, of whose orientid aecpiirements our entlrprising 
and well-informed traveller Henry Salt speaks in high pvai>e, deserihes 
the extant version of Knoeh as “ an Ethio])ie book, written in the ]mrest 
(lecz but we ourselves sec not why it may not have been rendered 
from the original Aramaic ; true thongli it be that the majority of Etliio])ie 
religious books ( iiielntling the S. S.) have been rendered from the Grci'k. 
The legend of the introduetioii of Judaism in Ethiopia by the (Ineen of Sb<*ba 
is now, we suppose, generally regarded as fabulous ; however, thus inneh is 
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written in the Hebrew language. The same circumstance 
was indeed remarked by Scaligcr, from an examination of tlie 
fragments [)rescrvedbySynccllus; and the Hebrew work is often 
(juoted in the Cabalistic Book of Zohar, by Simeon Jochai- 
des, a discii)lo of the famous Akiba, who was clioscn as his pre- 
cursor ])y tlie false Messiah Barchochebas, and taken prisowej' 
and massacred by the emperor Adrian. And that the origi- 
nal Book of Enoch was in Hebrew^* is evident upon a very 

ccrtuiii, that the Eunuch of Queen Caiulaee was cither a Jew or aproseljtc; 
and that as he was ^oinj^ u]) t(» Jerusalem to w'orshij), he was rcadinj.^ 
tlie hook of Isainh. It has been gcnicrally supposed in tlic Septuagint 
vcTsion; and ])erhnps, as Pliili]), who was a Hellenist, iinderstooi^so 
iiij mediately what the eunuch was reading, and the Alexandrian v^-rsion w^as 
at first held in great estimation by foreign Jews, that may have been the 
ea'«c. Still, perhaps, as a Septuagint fpiotation is not absolutely made, 
but the expression y/ mptoyri ypa^h<T” 'iscd, w'c may infer some 
ground for •believing that the original Hebrew was in course of pe- 
rusal: especially as the post-Messianic Je^s soon lost their venera- 
tion for the Septuagint, and resumed their study of Hebrew, because of 
the- elearuess w'ith which the Alexandrian version ascrihed certain pr()])he- 
cies to the ( ’hrist Whom they rejeeted. Ibit he this as it may, we- may cer 
tainly helieve that the Hehrew language, .md its dialects would he read 
l)V Jews of any reputation for learning in /Ethio])iij, at the fienod 
when tlie translation of Enoch might hu\c bct'ii pruhahly made. l‘or 
aliout A.u. a curious change occurred in il*’tliiopia, which seems to 
mark the re-introduction of a Semitic tongue into general use. The early 
r»}/antine writer, Philostorgius, relatcN that iVlexaiider settled a colony 
of Suians near the mouth of the Kcil Sea, “ 6t vuv tri troLTpuM 
xE^povrott.” Now the *Ethio]naji Kings, previous to the y<‘ar .dwivc na- 
med, ])refi\ed, us ji mark of honour, ** ZA” to their names ; hut suh- 
seijuently, for the same sigiiifn’ancy, the jiurely Semitic appellative 
“ EL.” IMr. Salt has ingeuiousl} eonjectureil a chaiigr of dvnaM.y 
and language, by a niovemi'iit from this Syrian colonv ; — at least this 
IS all hut certain, that the Geez attained its purity, and was applied to 
theological tninslation, shortly .after; the version of the S. S. being as- 
crihed To tin; early part of the fourth ceiituiy. Archbishoji Laurence 
MUiposes the- first hook of Esdnis to have- been translated about tlic saun? 
pi*riod; and Enoeli, probably, was not an earlier work, it seems to us 
likely that the Elhio])ian Jews, or the S>rian colonists, should jiossess tin* 
Aftiinaic original of the Hook of Enoch, [ for douht-less the learned and 
well disposed among them would be curious alioiit jdl sacred lm»eliurt s 
from the I'ities of the ca])tivity) ; and also that they shouhl he very able to 
Iranshite that original into the kiiulred (Jeez, If in.adi; from the Greek, as 
we yiolsess it, tlie version of that fragment is hj no means an exact one; hut 
to judge from the Ethiojiic Didasealia, as compared with the Apostolic Coii- 
stitiitioi(s (so called) iiiGreeJk, wc might expect a somewhat free translation. 

+' Poi'hayis, however, Aramaic should he said rather than ITclirew. The 
Ilehrcwv had long ceased to he a living language at the I'arliest date w^e can 
assign to the Hook of Enoch ; and the Arumuie, having su])crse(lcir it in 
Palestine, became the poymlar .sjieech from the Tigris to the Alediterra- 
iiean, from Armenia to the Hesert. 
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cursory examination. Dc Sacy has remarked on the text, 
Tfie mountain was called Amion, because they swore upon 
it, and bound themselves by mutual execrations” (eh. vii. 8): 
Lc nom dc Ilcrmon s^ecrit en llebrcu par un Heth, et il vient 
dc la racime Haram, qui signifie devouer, consacrer a Dieu par 
nae sorte d*anatheme. In an early chapter of the work, the 
ndation contained in Genesis vi. 1, 2, is rc-produced in the 
following words : — It hg<ppened after the sons of men had 
multiplied in tliose days, that daughters were born to them, 
<degant and beautiful. And when the angels, the sous of 
heaven, beheld them, they became enamoured of them, say- 
ing to each other. Come, let us select for ourselves wives 
l*f?Tin the progeny of men, and let us beget children.” The 
names of the chief rcl)el angels are then recorded, which are 
evidently of Hebrew origin, though the lithiopic appellative 
oceasionidly seems transcribed from the Greek form. Thus 
their Icader^s name is given, in Ethiopic Samyaza, the Greek 
form of which, as preserved by Syncelliis, is but 

the Hebrew name ( which, for want of proper type, we re- 
duce to the Arabic character) is 1 The name of the 

strong — ^with the guttural nin, of which the Ethiopic alpha- 
bet is not deficient; but the absence of which in the Ethiopic 
name of the leading «lngel has been thought to argue a tran- 
scri[)tiou from the Greek. The narrative of this licentious 
revolt is beyond doubt derived and enlarged from the sacred 
text. Two hundred angels swear fealty to Samyaza, and 
bind themselves by mutual execrations not to change their 
intention, but to execute their projected undertaking.” 

Then they took wives, each choosing for himself; whom 
they began to approach, and with whom they cohabited ; 
teaching them sorcery, incantations, and the dividing of roots 
and trees. And tlic women, conceiving, brought fi)rih 
giants ; whose stature was each three hundred cubits. Th(‘.^e 
devoured all which the labour of men produced, until it be- 
came impossible to feed them; when they turned themseh/es 
against men, in order to devour them ; and began to injure 
l)irds, beasts,* reptiles and fishes, to cat their flesh one alter 
another, and to diiiik their blood.” — Laurenee?s Translation^ 
ch. vii. 10, 11. 

Such tame accretions to the sublime simplicity of Sdripture 
are themselves sufficient to denote the apociyphal chai’actcr 
of the work. It is indeed admitted by the most zealous assertor 
t)f its inspiration^ Tertullian, that it was never admitted into the 
sjmred apotheca of the Jews. And though other leathers seenn to 
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quote it as a sacred volume, or at least refrain from any 
opinion on its uncanonicity, it was never received as part of 
Iloly Scripture by any Church except the Abyssinian. 

The date of the volume must be settled entirely upon intern- 
al evidence:* — ^that it was not altogether the work of the 
patriarch Enoch { as Tcrtullian seems to have supposed) is 
evident enough; though, as there arc sufficient indications 
of the existence of parts of the book, before it assumed its 
collective form, there seems no rerfeon why the particular 
versos quoted by Saint J ude may not have been a prophecy 
traditionally assigned to Enoch the seventh from Adam.^^ 
As we possess it, there can be no pretensions to unity cither 
of author or plan. Several chapters arc professedly rela4i^ 
by Noah, not by Enoch. An attempt has been made to ana- 
lyse the book into ten portions. But though something has 
tlius been effected towards disentangling and arranging ma- 
terials evidently confused, no data i>s tlqis afforded for settling 
the date of each separate member. All that can now be 
hoped, is to arrive at some probable conclusion as* to the pe- 
riod when the Aramaic text of tlie Book of Enoch was put 
together, as it at present reaches us in an EfMopic translation, 

From the niiicty-sccoud chapter, we may* gather very 
clearly that the collective work w^as framed after the Ba- 
bylonian captivity, and the destruction of the first Tem- 
ple. This chapter is extremely curious and interesting 
on many accounts. ^ It divides the period from the creation 
to the end of time, ( the whole of which it eitlicr re- 
hearses or projdicsies,) into ten weeks. In these weeks, 
each day evidently implies a period of one hundred years ; aiifl 
thus a period of seven thousand years is indicated for the exis- 
tence of this creation. It is remarkable that this opinion 
has cxtoisivcly prevailed in both the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian Church.* The auticapations of a coming millennium of 
Christas triumph and success, which the Fathers entertain- 
ed for the first six hundred years of our era, was founded 
upon the received, though erroneous, clironology of the Septu- 
agint ; w hich placed the birth of Christ about five thousand 
five hundred years after the creation, and the commciicc- 
meiit f)f the seventh or triumphant millennary about a.d. 
500. L; 4 ctantius, who flourished a.d. 310, after an .elegant de- 


* Except a judgment more mature and impartial than eiir own conlinu 
our sus)ncion of some external evidence in Ponjhyry's statement regarding 
the era of the Prophet Daniel. Conf. Note p. ly-^ 
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acription of the joys which shall prevail on earth when Christ 
returns, adds Jam superius ostendi, complctis annorum sex 
millibus, mutationcm istam fieri oportcre, ct jam propinquarc; 
summum ilium conclusionis extremsediem. Quando complca- 
tur ha3c summa, docent ii, qui de temporibua scripscrunt, 
colligentes ex litteris sanctis, ct ex variis historiis, quantum 
sit numcrus annorum ab exordio mundi. Qui licet varient, 
ct {diquantum numeri eorum summa dissentiat, omnis tamcn 
cxpectatio non amplius quam ducentorum videtur annorum.^^ 

( Div. Inst. vii. 25.) The same idea seems to prevail among 
interpreters of the Apocalypse who assume that fundamentally 
erroneous position that the book contains a parabolical history 
of cue Church unto the arrival of the already often-anticipated 
millennium. Mr. E. B. Elliott, the latest and the largest com- 
mentator on this principle, docs not differ considerably from 
Enoch or Lactantius in regard to the period of tin\p betAveen 
the creation and the final judgment after Christas Millcnnary 
reign on Earth. 

But to return to this curious chapter. Enoch states it, to 
his children, to be concerning the children of righteousness, 
concerning the elect of the world, and concerning the plant 
of righteousndss and integrity.^^ ^^Erom my heavenly vision, 
he adds, and from IJic voice of the holy angels have I acquir- 
ed knoAvledgc ; and from the tablet of heaven have I acejuir- 
cd understanding.^^ 

Tlic event which he records in the first week, or period of 
seven hundred years is his oAvn birth : ‘‘ I liave been bom the 
seventh in the first Aveek, Avhile judgment and righteousness 
wait Avith patience and of course all beyond is profess(;dly 
delivered as prophecy ; as the translation of Enoch occurred 
on every scheme of chronology except that of the Septuagini, 
ere the second Aveek of seven hundred years had nearly elap- 
sed. It is not to be supposed that tlic events of tlic succeed- 
ing weeks arc given with eiitu’e accordance to our received 
dates ; howcAxr, the deluge, wherein God “shall exercise Mis 
decree upon sinners — Abraham, “ a man of the plant of 
righteous judgment, after whom the plant of righteousness 
shall come up for ever — ^thc delivery of the Law and con- 
struction of the Tabernacle j — ^thc Temple of Solomon,^ “ tlie 
house of glorj’^ and dominion erected for ever — NclMichad- 
nazzar, the man who shall “burn thchousc of Dominion Avith 
fire — and the Babylonian Captivity, in which “ all the race 
of the elect roof shall be dispersed — are each particularly 
. alluded to. 
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Here we reach tlie region of real chronology. It is well 
ascertained that Solomon^s temple Mas destroyed by Ne- 
huchadnezziir, n.c. .588 ; and as Enoch records this event as 
“ during the completions^ of the sixth week, we may assume 
tJiis week to end b.c. 500. 

The seventh week will thus extend as far as the year 200 
of our era. To the former part of it, Enoch assigns a recog- 
nizable description ; a perverse generation shall arise ; 
abundant in its deeds, and all its Seeds perverse.^^ Beyond 
doul)t the most notable isolated event, in the seventh week 
of Enoch, except the birth of Jesus Christ, is the submission 
of multitudes of Jews to a pagan worship at the edict of Anti- 
ochus Epiplianes, and the dedication of the second temple 
J upiter Olympius, in the most holy place of which Antiochus 
.set up a small altar ( alluded to by the prophet Daniel as the 
abomination which maketh desolate) to be used in sacrificing 
to the hciilheu god. This occurred b^.c. 166 ; and may, we 
prcsTune, be assumed to fix very nearly the date of the book ; 
as all the suhsequeui utterances of Enoch turn out to have 
been merely loose conjectures, not one of which haaever been 
realized. During the completion of t!ie seventh week, it is 
alleged that the righteous, selected from the plant of ever- 
lasting righteousness, shall be rewarded; and to them shall 
be given sevenfold instruction respecting every part of His 
creation — the very contrariety of a scries of events which 
ended in the overthrow of Jerusalem. In the eighth week, 
A.D. 200 ad 900, the era of the misery and dispersion of the 
Jews to the four winds, it is said that a sword shall be given 
to execute judgment and justice upon all oppressors, sinners 
shall be delivered up into the hands of the righteous, and the 
house of tlie great king shall be built up for ever.^^ In the 
ninth jatcek, or a.d. 900 ad 1600, the millennary reign is, we 
presume, pitdicted. The judgment of righteousness shall 
be revealed to the world. Every work of the ungodly shall 
disappcjir from the whole earth ; the world shall be marked 
fo/ destruction, and all men shall be on the look out for the 
path of integrity.” And on the seventh day of the tenth 
week, when, according to the fond speculations 3f various ages, 
the ntillennary chiliad shall be complete, “ there shall be 
an everlasting judgment which shall be executed upon the 
Watchers ; and a spacious eternal lieaven shall spring forth 
in the midst of the Angels. The former heaven shall depart 
and pass away, and a new heaven shall appear ; and all -the 
celestial powers shine with sevenfold splerifloiu: for ever.” 
And thus it appears that whether Enoch write, as we suppose. 
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about 150 years more or less b.c. ; or the Christian Fathers 
of the first six centuries ; or the disciples of Vitringa, Mede, 
and Lowman at the present day, with Mr. E. B. Elliott as 
their profoundest oracle ; ( we use the expression in no cap- 
tious way, as the work is really one of great diligence and 
research ;) all reckon seven thousand years from the creation 
to the final judgment — only tlicir clironologies diffeg:* from the 
creation to the rc-huilding of the temple ; or in other words, 
until they have the Canon of Ptolemy to guide them. Enoch 
reckons the temple rebuilt a.m. 4112 ; and consequently his 
millennium should have began a.d. 1300 : but the Fathers, 
who adopted the Septuagint Chronology, assumed the birth 
or Christ to be a.m. 5508, and consequently placed the re- 
building of the temple a.m. 4920, and the commencement of 
the millennium in the beginning of the sixth century of our era, 
Mr. Elliott, adopting wo presume, the Chronology of Usslu^r, 
(who dates the re-building of the temple a.m. 3416,) so frames 
his hypothesis that the commencement of the Millennium sliall 
fall as near as may be a.d. 1996 ; — a date, however, which his 
extraordinary historical confirmations of his whole inteiq)rct- 
ation allow him hardly to reach. Lowman, who calculates the 
Millennium about a.d. 2016, meets the mark much near- 
er. But believing we do that the whole scheme of exeg- 
esis is radically at fault, we think perhaps that they may as 
possibly err in calculation as Enoch and the Fathers have as- 
suredly done before them, , 

It cannot be maintained that these plain indications of 
millennary prospects in the Book of Enoch were the interpo- 
lations of a later age. The whole structure of this ninety-se- 
cond chapter is evidently continuous, and the date at which 
it was written, on grounds which we have just developed, may 
be distinctly approximated — ^grounds, we consider, which are 
conclusive against Professor Moses Stuart and Dr. Ijiickc, wlio 
maintain the author to have been a Christian Jew. Enoch’s 
prophecy is quoted often, as a book well known, in ^the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs; which Nitzsch has 
proved to be of a date at least not posterior to the very be- 
ginning of tlie second century ; and no one of tluit day, upon 
a mere chronological point, would have interpolated, so that 
the millcnuium should begin a.d. 1300, when it was current- 
ly expected at the beginning of the sixth century. 

As Stuart and Liicke have assigned a post-Mcssianic date 
to the Book from the very passages which we conceive to fix 
its date about 150 years before Christ, it is satisfactory to 
know that both Laurence and Hoffmann corroborate our 
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conclusion of an ante-Mcssianic period on other internal evi- 
dence ; on which we must offer some comments. 

A singular allegorical panorama of the leading events of sa- 
cred history is unfolded in the eighty-fourth and five following 
chapters ; in the course of which it occurs that God called 
also seventy shepherds, and resigned to them the care of the 
sheep, that they might overlook them.” These seventy shep^ 
herds are called, after distinct mentjon of four previous con- 
ducting sheep, whom the commentators on the prophecy of 
Enoch have usually considered to be Samuel, Saul, David 
and Solomon; but which we suggest, upon the following 
reasons, rather refer to Saul, David, Solomon, and Rchobo^ 
am. First, Samuel can hardly be called a conducting sheC^S^ 
in the sense in w'hich tlic term may be applied to the Kings. 
Secondly, the appellative given to the second conducting sheep, 

“ the master of the flock, seems rather applicable to David, 
in reference to his previous life, than4;o Solomon. Thirdly, 
the designation of the fourth as a smaller sheep,” seems 
particularly applicable to Ilehoboam, who retained but two 
tribes after the revolt. Fourthly, by the admission of Samuel 
among the conducting sheep, Sh?vlium must be excluded from 
the seventy shepherds. Seventy, for reasons which will pre- 
sently appear, is probably a round number for seventy-two ; 
as was ^so adopted in an age not very remote from the date 
of Enoch^s Prophecy in naming the Septuagint. 

If the succession be thus settled, the allegory pourtrays 
four conducting sheep, and seventy-two shepherds arranged in- 
to three dynasties. The first dynasty comprizes the Kings 
of Israel and Judah, Jeroboam and all who acceded after 
him. We exclude Zimri and Tibni, who can scarcely be said 
to have been Kings, and are omitted in the lists given by 
Jahn.^ The second dynasty, of shepherds, has 

not, in our opinion, been accm’ately concluded upon by any 
of the commentators. All seem to have made it a principle 
to*bcgin the reckoning after the Captivity ; or, in other words, 
from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar; — from which circum- 
stance three races of kings combine to form th^ dynasty — ^the 
Chaldieo-Babyloniaii, from Nebuchadnezzar to Belshazzar; 
the Medo-Persian, from Darius the Mode to Darius Codo- 
manu»; and the line of Alexander the Great and. his success- 
ors. But why, if the itings of Israel and Judah arc reckon- 
ed collectively in the thirty-seven of the first dynasty, should 


Hist : of llcbr : Commonwealth. Oxford Edit ; p. 85—6. 
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not those of the line of Assyrian monarchs so particularly 
named in Holy Writ as the authors of Israelis subjugation — 
Tiglath-pileser, Shalmanaser, Sennacherib and Esar-haddon, 
be also reckoned collectively with the Chaldaco-Babyloriian 
monarchs who ruled Judah until the accession of Cyrus ? On 
this principle we shall see that the number twenty4hree is ex- 
actly fulfilled by the monarchs between ^Kglath-pilescr atul 
Darius Codomanus inclusive — ^those obscure Assyrian kings, 
Sardochaeus, Chyniladan and Saracus alone omitted, whose 
names might hardly have been heard of by a Jew of the pe- 
riod we assign to Enoch. 

On this hypothesis the monarchs of Enoch’s second dynas- 
ty'^will be the following : — 


1. Tiglath-pilcser. 

2. Shalmaneser. 
Sennacherib. 

4. Esar-h addon. 

6. Nebuchadnezzar. 

6. Evil-Merodach. 

7. Ncriglissor. 

8. Laborasoarcliad.’* ** 

9. Belshazzar., 


10. Darius Medius. 

11. Cyrus. 

12. Cainbyses. 

13. Smerdis. 

14. Darius Ilystaspes. 

15. Xerxes I. 

1(5. Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus. 

17. Xerxes 11. 


18. Sogdianus. 

19. Darius Noth us. 

20. Artaxerxes M ue - 
moil. 

21. Darius Oehus. 

22. Arses. 

23. Darius Codoina- 


The oriental dynasty consequent upon the captivities in 
Assyria and Babylon being thus, it seems naturally, arranged, 
a dynasty of twelve kings follows. Who these were, will of 
course depend upon the preceding investigation. Laurence, 
who, on the professed principle of commencing with Chal- 
daeo-Babylonian kings, omits the first four of our list ; and 
also Laborasoarcliad, ( we imagine because his name dors not 
occur in the Canon of Ptolemy) and Smerdis, Xerxes 11. and 
Sogdianus, ( upon the ground of their short reigns) is eif/hl 
kings deficient of the iwenty-three ; which he supplies in- 
serting from the Grecian line of Alexander the Great, and 
his successors most involved in the afiairs of Judea; conclud- 
ing the series with Antiochus Epiphanes. The dynasty of 
twelve he then assumes to begin with Mattathias, who res- 
cued his country from the slavery and impiety imposed on 
it by Antiochus Epiphanes,” and to end with Herc'd the 


* The name of this King is omitted in Ptolemy's canon, and bis short 
reign of nine months assigned partly to his predecessor, and partly to his 
successor, llis history however is given with a minnte particularity by 
Megasthcncs, who calls him Labassoarask ; and his existence was evident- 
Iv acknowledged by Eusebius. (Conf. Prsepar. Evanc. i\. 41. .Talin 

Op. Cit. p. 117.) 
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Great. But against this view there arc many and insuper- 
able objections. Mattathias certainly did much towards abol- 
ishing the desecrations of Epiphanes, collecting adhercjits, 
destroying heathen altars, reviving circumcision, reclaiming 
the pillaged copies of the Law, slaying apostate Jews, and 
securing many advantages over the enemy. But he diW 
during his career of conquest; and, as Stuart has justly 
remarked, cannot be said to htgre been a reigning mo- 
narch. So Judas Maccabeus and Jonathan, the two next 
on Laurence^s list, were never Kings of the Jews — they 
fought gallantly for their independence; but the Jews ne- 
ver fully regained tins, until, combining with T)cinctriii>^ 
against Tryj)ho, n.c. 143, that monarch invested Simon, 
tlio successor of Jonathan, whom Trypho had slaughtered, 
High Priest and Prince of the Jews; reliiupiishiiig all claims 
upon tlie®! for tribute and taxes, and merging ail previous 
animosities. Stuart therefore commences the dynasty of 
tirvlvo with Simon, and extends it to Agrippa. Rut this view 
is also open to many ol)jections. Tf the series of twmty4hmt 
(;nd Avitli Antioclius b]piphanos, beyond whom we believe it 
has not heem attempted to carry xt, there is no ejontinuity pre- 
served; Epipliaiics having died b.c. ]()3, and Simon not 
having been fully established until b.c. 441 . Again, Stuart, 
to make up the number twelve, inserts a King Alexander be- 
tween i A ristobnlus Tl. and TTyrcatuis II Rut there Avas really 
no sucli person, as Vompey the Great hanng defeated Aristo- 
bnlus and liis faction and taken the Temphi b.c. (>3, immed- 
iately ])laecd on the throne his younger brother, llyreanus, 
Avho had espoused the Roman cause. Moreover Enoch Avrites 
of “ that destruetion Avliichthe last tAvelvc shepherds Avrought ; 
and pointed out before the Lord of the sheep that they de- 
stroy«l‘m()i;e than those who preceded them.^' This descrip- 
tion is not true of the kings from Simon to Agrippa. A 
great many of them Avere united and merciful, and no one but 
ll(jrod ])articularly destructive. Lastly, such a conq)utation 
Avill lu'ing down the date of the Book of Enoch to aboiu a.t). 
40 at the very earliest; and avc knoAV of no critics besides 
Stuart and Llicke avIio have thought the Avork pOvSt-Mossiniiic. 
It may siirdy seem that, Avere it of so late an era, tlic birth 
of Clu4.st would lia\'C been distinctly alluded to in* the, svrenfh 
V'eek of Enoch’s ninety-second chapter. Riit avc (;onccivc 
it cannot be fairly inferred that a single expression in. the 
cbronology lias the remotest reference to thafc great event. 

The scheme of Hoilmann, though the most consistent 
hitherto offered, appears to ns open to some cxecptioii. 
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Excluding the four Assyrian Kings, Tiglath-pileser, Shal- 
maneser, Sennacherib and Esar-liaddon, and also King 
Laborasoarchad, from the dynasty of twenty-three, he is com- 
pelled to complete the number by inserting Alexander the 
Great, and four of his successors. But it seems primd facie 
ptobable that Enoch, in describing three dynasties, would 
signify as the first, the native Kings of Israel and J udah ; — 
as the second, the great-Assyrian, and Chaldaco-Babylonian 
dynasty ; — and as the third, tlic Macedonian, Grteco-Egyptian 
and Graeco-Syrian dynasty. And if the history will at all war- 
rant such a distribution, we think it must be confessed that it is 
+he most consistent one. Again, the third dynasty, of twelve, 
lloffraann, as far as wc can discover, arranges from the 
Graeco- Syrian and Graeco-Egyptian rulers, according to the 
annexed table : — 

GILECO-SYRTAK 

R.C. 

Scleucua Ceraunus, .... 225. 223 


Seleucus Philopatcr, . . IBfi. 173. j 
Antiochus Epiphanesj . . 175. 16K | 

Antiochus Eupater, . , ^(14. U»2. \ 

Demetrius Soter, . . . . 162. 150. 

Alexander Kalas^ .. .. 150. 145. I Ptolemy Philomel er, .. 180. 145 
Demetrius Nicator, . . 145. 144. I , 

Antiochus Thcos 11. . , 144. 143. 

Trypho. 

The remark is obvious, that Trypho never had any princidy 
power over the Jews,^ He was Alexander Balas^s minister at 
Antioch. Balas was a pretender of low birth, whg ai!mt.anced 
himself as the son of Antiochus Epiphancs, and laid claim 
to the Syrian crown. The Homans, out of hatred to Deme- 
trius Soter, pretended to believe the fable, and promised 
their support. After various fortunes, Demetrius Soter was 
killed in battle, and Balas ascended the Syrian throne, and 


* It is true that Hcrrcn describes him as “assuming the diadem” 
after his murder of llalas’s son Antiochus. But it was the diadem of 
Antioch only, uot of Syria; which was worn not by Tryjdio, but by 
Demetrius Nicator. After the latter’s imprisonment in Pnrthia, (3eo- 
patra, Balas’s widow, married Nicator’s brother, Antiochus Sidetes^ 
who was in alliau'sc with the Jews, in order to strengthen both against 
Trypho ; whose power Sidetes altogether overthrew. — Appian. De Uebus 
Syriacis. cap. 68. 


GIL'ECO-EGYPTIAN. 

B.(^ 

Ptolemy Philopatcr, .. 221. 201. 
Ptolemy Epii)haiies, . . 204. 180. 
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strengthened himself by a marriage with Cleopatra^ the 
daughter of Ptolemy Philometer and Cleopatra- Queen of 
Egypt. The fruit of this marriage was a sou, afterwards 
known as Antiochus Thcos II. Put Balas resigned himself 
to voluptuousness and debauchery ; and left his affairs in the 
hands of a cruel minister, Amnionius. He, to establish Ifis 
master Balas, murdered all the members of .Demetrius 
Soter^s family, whom he could get^hold of. But the eldest 
son, Demetrius, being then at Cnidus, and hearing of the 
Syrians^ disaffection to Balas for his licentiousness and 
odious government, marched a body of Cretans into (Cilicia, 
and took possession of the district. Balas then committcijjL^ 
his allairs at Antioch to Trypho and Hierax ( b.c. 1 18 ) ; 
and obtained some considerable advantages by the fidelity 
of Jonathan, the leader of the Jews ; who were no more 
favourable; than the Homans to the cause and fixmily of De- 
metrius Sotcr. However, at leugtb^ ( n.c. Ptolemy 

Philometer deserted the cause of bis son-in-law Balas, and 
declared for young Demetrius ; alleging as a reason that Ba- 
las had been ])lotting against his life. Pliilomctcr w'as pro- 
ceeding up the Moilitcrrancan with a large? fleet and great 
force. On reaching Antioch, the gates were* thrown open 
to him, and the citizens, disgusted with Balas and Ammo- 
nius, oflered Ptolemy the crown of Syria. lie declined it, 
but rccommcudcd Demetrius, declaring that he, as the son 
of Demetrius Sotof, was the lawful heir. Balas and De- 
metrius were then fighting in Cilicia ; but the former, hear- 
ing of Philometcr^s proceeding, returned to Syria. Balas 
was defeated, and fled to Ahm in Arabia, where he had placed 
his children, under care of the Emir, before the war began. 
'Phis Emir — Zabdicl — murdered him, and vsent liis head to 
Philomoier. He dying soon after, Demetrius acquired 
the throne of Syria under the name Isicator. But a son 
of Balas, Antiochus, still existed at Abie j and Trypho, dis- 
coijtcnted at Demetrius^s government, and, as it subse- 
quently appeared, ambitious of power, persuaded Zobdi- 
cl to give up tlic prince to him. lie broinght him to 
Syria, was joined by a large fl^rcc, and set Antiochus on 
the tlAoiie under the surname Tlieos. Ilis party was joined 
by thflbJows under Jonathan, and midtitudes of disaffected 
Syrians ; and by this combined force, be shortly recovered 
the whole territory from Demetrius, as far as Damascus. De- 
metrius then invaded Galilee, and w^as defeated. On at- 
tempting a further campaign, Jonathan shewed himself in 
such force, that the enemy retreated. But Antiochus’s throne 
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was not yet secure, for Tryplio’s designs now began to shew 
themselves. It was merely his dread of Jonathan which de- 
terred him from murdering Antiochus, and usurping his do- 
minion. He collected an army, and marclied towards Pales- 
tiiK^. Jonathan came out with forty thousand men to en- 
gcigc him — ^l)ut he pleaded peaceable intentions, and a de- 
sire to establish Joriatliaii’s power in Ptolemais. The Jew- 
ish leader was deceived ; dismissed the bulk of his force, and 
advanced towards Ptolemais with only a thousand personal 
troops. Thcs(; Trypho massacred on their entering the city, 
and put Jonathan in chains, llis brother, Simon, at his 
own request, then assumed the Jewish leadership; and con- 
Tf lined to daunt Trypho. lie offered to rcdciase .lonathan, 
( whom he pretended he had detained only for tribute un- 
paid,) on receiving his two sons as hostages, with the money. 
Simon saw through this artifice, it seems, — but yet sent both 
sons and money ; all of which Trypho seized ; and retained Jo- 
nathan too. lie went on to yavage the country; but Avas 
much troubled in his progress by the force of Simon. Re- 
tiring into winter quarters, he murdered Jonathan ; and 
shortly afterAvards, Antiochus Thcos also. But Deimdrius 
Nicator, Avho 'again assumed the crown of Syria, being less 
injurious to the JoAVif than Tryj)ho, was espoused by them. 
Under Demetrius Nicator, as we liaAT, before remarked, Simon 
first of the Asmonocan fixmily Avas advanced to be High Priest 
and Prince of the Jews. This history appears to u.s conclu- 
sive against reckoning Trypho among the dynasty of Twelve. 

It is true that Hoffmann may clear liimself of this objec- 
tion by inserting in the (Traeco-SjTian line, Antiochus tln^ 
Great ( b. c. 233 — ^180) between the two Seleuci. Still, for 
reasons previously preferred, Ave Avould rather construct the 
third dynasty thus : — 

1. Alexander the Great.— b. c. 323 ( dies). 

2. Laomedon — set up by Pordiccas as Governor of Syria 

and Piilestinc. 

3. Antigonus— appointed General of all Asia, after the 

slaughter of Perdiccas by Anti pater formcir- 
ly Governor of Macedonia and Greece; but 
, who subsequently assumed the geneical man- 

agement. He took actual possession of Pa- 
lestine by conquest of Ptolemy Lagus B.c, 31 4. 

4. Ptolemy Lagus — took Judiea, Samaria, Phoenicia and 

Code Syria from Laomedon and Antigonus, 
B.c. 320. 
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5. VHolciny Philadclphus. — b.c. 281. A debauched and 
murderous king. 

(i. Aiitioclius Tlioos 1. — A Oraico- Syrian Prince who mar- 
ried the daughter ot* Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, 
Berenice ; and received as a dower half the 
revenues of Judjca, Samaria, Phoenicia and 
Ccelc Syria, b.c. 219. 

7. Ptolemy liuergetes. — b.c. 216. Overcame the whole 
Syrian JVloiiarch)^ recovering the revenues 
granted to Aiitiochus Theos, whose wife, 
Berenice, was murdered two years after her 
miuriage. 

S l*tolemy Philopater. — b.c. 221. An incarnation of wi«iv- 
ediKiss and lust. IB*, perfectly ravaged 
Judiea, hut suflered great losses in re- 
peated skirmishes with Antiochus the 
* (ireat. , 

9. IHolemy Epiphaiies. — b.c. 20 1. A child of live years old. 

Antiochus the (Iniat took ])osscssioii of 
Palestine, Plncnicia and Cade Syria, b.c. 
202 ; and Jvdrea was siil)sc(|ueiitly under 
the Orieco- Syrian line. • 

10. Antiochus the Great. 

11. Selcueus PJiilopater. — b.c. 180. Idie only tranquil reign 

of the dynasty. 

12. Anlioehns h^pjplianes — n.c. 175. 

dlie dynasty tlius constructed seems to ns to lulfil eom- 
])letely every expression in Enoch^s description of it: ‘^^J'licu 
1 saw, that the man, avIio wrote tlie Book at the word of 
the Ijord, ojxmed tlie. Book of destruction, of that dA\slruction 
which Ihv Ufsl twelve shepherds wrought ; ami pointed out 
hefoi’A’* 4ilie Lord of th<‘ shecip, that they destroyed more 
than those irho preceded themJ^ It moreover rcmarkiibly 
coincides with the deductions wc gather from the ninety- 
seyond chapter. And the scheme of dynasties here suggested 
is further, as far as wc have .seen, the only one preserving 
the exact continuity of every line without a siuy^e wterruptlon, 
Ijaiire.iec indeed maintains that so early a date as the 
reig I it)f Antiochus Itlpipliaues, or one immccliatcly subsequent, 
<*,aiiuo4 bo set upon the Book of Enoch, hccanse, in eh. liv. 
V. 9, the Parthiaus and Medcs arc mentioned as ‘‘hurling 
kings from their thrones, springing as lions from their dens, 
ami like famished wolves into the midst of the flock. They 
^hall go u}) and tread iqion the land of their c^eet. The land of 
their elect shall he before them.^^ AVe do not think his argu- 
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ment a valid one. The career of Demetrius Nicator was as- 
suredly such as to be watched by a Jew with the extremest 
interest ; and we learn from Appian* that this kinj^ was “ cap- 
tured by the Parthians, and passed his subsequent life with 
Kin*^ Phraates; whose sister Rhodoguna he married/’ This 
occurred about a. n. 141. Laurence himself, {we find on 
nearer observation) verifies this account from the first Book 
of Maccabees and Justin. But he says that Parthia hav- 
ing been originally nothing more than aii obscure ])rovince 
of Persia, the people inhabiting that, as well as the other pro- 
vinces, would at first, without distinction, be naturally deno- 
minated Persians by distant and unconnected nations.” But 
^lji.urcnce himself supposes, from tlie internal evidence of the 
book (for from the seventy-first chapter, it may be gathered that 
it was written in a latitude where the longest day is of sixteen 
hours) that “ the author of the Book of Enoch was perliaps om* 
of the tribes which Shalmaneser canded away, and placed in 
Halach and in Labor, by the river Goshan, and in the cities 
of the Modes and who never returned from the captivity.” 
If so, might not the author discriminate the Parth'nins 
and Medes^^ as to their distinctive names and territories, 
from the moiv) ancient empire of the Persians? It inav 
appear more likely that the author of the first book of Mac- 
cabees should use the term Persia loosely, f thaiithat Appiiui, 
by whom Syrian history generally appears to bo cojiij)il(;d 
from authentic details, should erroneoas[tj ascribe the cap- 
ture to the Parthians; especially considering the detail of 
the residence and marriage ; and that Pliraates is a rccog- 


* De Rebus Syrincis, c. (57- Eiioclfs exjpvssioiis tin*, imK‘(*(l, u|)])ir 
cable to a much earlier period ot* the Parthian Kiiit^dom. Its inilcpcii(h‘iicc 
was founded by the murder of the Syrian viceroy A^athocles, a.d. 

253. The next king conlirmcd his po’.ver by the imprisoniiient of Seleu- 
cus Callinicus. His sik cissor oMiged Aiitiochus the Great to r« iioimce 
all claim on Parthia and Ilyrcaiiia. Of the fourth Arsaces we luue no 
authentic history. Tbe fifth conquered the Mardians ou the Caspian. Of 
Arsa(;es VL, Heeren th\is writes ; — “ He raised the hitherto eonfined 
kingdom of Parthia to rank among the mighty empires of the worhl j hav- 
ing, after the decease of Antioch us Rpipnanes, 1()4, by tlie rapture of 
Media, Pcr.s/.s*, Babylonia, and other countries, extended the froutie^is west- 
ward to ibe Euphrates, and eastward to the Ilydasjies, beyoml the Indus. 
The imasion t^f Demetrius II. of Syria, .supported by an insiirre^^tion of' 
conquered races, ended, 140, iii the capture of the aggressor.” ( See 
Manual of Auciciit History. Oxford Translation.) This Arsaccs is evi- 
dently the king of whom Appian writes, under the name of Phraates. 
There appears some small confusion in tlie liistory ; as Heeren styles him 
Mithridates, and his predecessor, as also successor, Pliraates. 
t Rennell—Gcog. of Herod. Sect. xv. 
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.lizod monarch of the Arsaceari dynasty of Parthia, which 
liad Ion" been firmly established. ^ 

There arc two other passages which Laurence has adduced 
as containing chronological notes. But he appears not to 
suppose that they would alone be deemed conclusive 
lliDugh they at least strongly corroborate the :xrgument” 
whicl) he has grounded upon the vision of the seventy 
shepherds or princes.^^ As^Stuaid;, Pjiicke, and IlofTmann, all 
n^piuliate Tiaurcnee\s scheme of the three dynasiieSy it seems 
not necessary to say more here, than that the passages allud- 
<‘d to mlyht .possibly by some be thought to the purpose, the 
schetne of dynasties heintj first ahsolalely established. ^ * 

All arguments of which we can avail ourselves considered, 
wo are inclined to think that the Book of Enoch is an aggreg- 
ation of tfticts by various authors and of several dates, col- 
lcctc‘d by a pious Jew who was desceiidcfd from ( or it may be, 
joined) Shalmaues(jv\s captives, who returned not from the land 
Of their That land was watered bv the river Kjzzil-Ozan 
(golden river) which rises near Sennah in Ivnrdistan, defines the 
N.W. frontier of Irak, and loses itself in the K;iranku. For 
the geographical indications in the seventy-first chapter seem 
most decisive ; and although passages liflvc heen pointed out 
which might denote a residence in the North of Palestine, 
and in Abyssinia: vet, as the hook is related in a series of 
visions, and is evitfcrdly hy a well informed and observing 
man, there is no reason either why the author might not be 
familiiir with the geography of those parts, or why he might 
not, in llalahor in llabor, ‘Michold a dream come to him, 
and visions appear above him; and fall dow'u, and see a 
vision^of ^inishinent, that lie might relate it to the sons of 
he:i\eu and •reprove them; and on awakening, go to them, 
who, being all collect(‘d together, stood weeping in Oubel- 
s<*y;d, rahich is situated betiveeii Libanos amt SeneseVy with 
th'cfr faces veiled/' ('h. xiii. 9. If the chronological infer- 
cnees which we lia\c gathered from Enoch’s speech from a 
book'' upon the seventh iveek be tenable, and bd corroborated 
by i\i9 sclienu? of dynasties wLicb we have suggested, we 
eonj('ct^ire that the era in wJiich the book Avas Avrittcu may 
be determined w ith a very exact precision. It 'must have 
been, on such supposition, posterior to the Jewish revolt 
against the abominations of Antioehus Epipbanes, b. c. 1^66 ; 
lint it cannot well have been eom])Osed, or i;ather compiled, 
after the restoration of iudepeiidciiec by Demetrius Nicator, 
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B. c. 141.* The whole structure of the book appears to us 
to be most strongly corroborative of this conjecture. It was 
evidently written in times of persecution and distress, by a 
man of contemplative piety; who could discriminate how the 
fierceness of man shall turn to God’s praise, and the fio’ce- 
ncss of them shall He refrain : — ^that though the kings of the 
earth stand up, and the rulers take counsel together against 
the Lord and against His anointed, yet that llis solemn 
word and purpose is pledged to tlieir salvation, if they faint 
not. When ever was there a period, if not that which we 
have suggested, in which the righteous need have been com- 
forted by a declaration of the Divine ccpiity? \Vhat Jew, 
St^oording especially the various authorities under which his 


* A thought has just omirretl to us which we will note, without pro- 
fessing to ha\e given it any mature coiisiclmitiori. It is* well known 
that the twelfth lh)ok of Porphyrv’s treatise xara (now 

lost) ronsisted of a laborions invective against the Hook of Daniel. A 
good deal of this is preserved in the writings of Saint Jerome, and among 
others, the following ])assagc. “ Contra prophetam Danielein duoilee- 
imiim lihrum srripsit Porjihyrlus, nolens enm ah ipso, c*njus iiiseriptus est 
nomine, eompositum ; sed a (piodaui, (pii temjiorihns Aiitioehi ejui appel- 
latus est Kpiphanes fuerit in JiuUea ; ot non lam Danielein veriliira disisse, 
(plain ilium narrasse jiraet'-rita/' Now surely Porplnry, who was a eare- 
ful and tinislied disputant, would not have hazavdetl this bold assertion, 
without possessing something specious to corroborate it. He would ])er- 
liaps have chosen to appeal to something very like the Hook or Daniel, 
(in case he should have been asked how lie knet* this,) wliuli was ac- 
knowdedged in his day to he a work of the era of Epijilianes. Why should 
not some one, extract or more, from the Hook of Knoeli, he this very 
work? Not only does it resenihle the hook of Daniel in the ]»ouit where- 
in that differs from every other prophelie work in the eanon, the being re- 
jiresentcd in a series of visions ; hut also, as Laurence has well remarked, 
the apocryphal Kiioeh (‘vidently (*opies after Daniel ; so much so, in- 
dceil, that his more ininute delineation (*f the Prophet’s vision<^iay be re 
garded as e\])lanatory of its meaning, aeeording to the received doctrine of 
tlie Jtwvs in his own day.” Then was besides, in all prohuhility, ,i great 
similarity in the language of the two iinthor'<, the Prophet of the captivity 
having in a large measure adopted the Aramaic; and hath intnaliieuig 
the ang( lie names Mieliael and Gabriel ( the eailier author for the first time) 
which are uot only Semitic, but of that Semitic form which is distiuetivi'ly 
and pceuliarlv Ift^hrew, as distinguished even from the Aramaic of Huhy- 
lon ( eonf. Mill’s Christian Advocate’s publication h>r lS4l); 'mdare 
therefore a criterion of the original stock from w hich both authors derived 
themselves, notwithstanding the Aramviie form in which both, ^lerhaps, 
most largely composed. Besides, if Enoch did compose and publish an 
extendeil version of Daniel’s vision of the Aiieieiit of days, in Jiida‘a, du- 
ring the persecution of Antiocdius Epi])hanes, ( which may he, ami may 
also have been cim’cntly acknowledged in Porphyry’s time, for all that 
Jerome cites; for it does not necessarily appear that the author in the time 
of Antiochus, was known as Daniel in Judaea, — the words “non tain J)aii- 
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nation had been, could have omitted all mention whatsoever 
( liad it been already transacted) of the auspicious establish- 
ment of the Asmonaean house ?* 

Place, period and author tlnis assumed, we proceed to 
analyse the contents of the volume. Unquestionably the 
most remarkable feature is, that it contains a prophecy fc- 
hirred to — we may indeed say quoted, by an ins})ircd apostle. 
Unfortunately, the Greek^text of t^|iis prophecy is not extant. 
J3ut the variations wliich the translated Ethiopic version 
presents ani extremely slight, and every reference of Chris- 
tian antiquity ])rovcs that it was the Ihok of Enoch, and not 
a mere current tradition, whicli St. Jude quoted. Saint., 
Jerome uses language thus distinct; quia dc libro 
(pii apoeryphus est, in ea ( epistola) sumitur testimonium, a 
])leris(pie rc'jicitur/^t And inde(‘d whether the author of the 
Epistle dyl or did not allude to some apocryjdial account of 
I saiah's martyrdom, in writing to the* Hebrews, they were 
sawTi asunder, they w ere shiinj)y the sword — or the expres- 
sir)ti.s *'* Jamies and Jamhres withstood iWasr.v — ‘‘ eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard,'' — bo indecid quotations from secret books 
(as ()]ig(ni supposes) ; — whethei, (as the isarne Father is per- 
siiadcd) or not St. Jude borrowed the dispute of Michael and 
Satan from a J udico-Greek work, calh^l the Assum])tion of 
Moses ; the Book of Enoch is the only secret w riting quoted 
hy name in the New^ Testament; and its oceurrence one of 
the most anomalous didiculties in .’^acred criticism, (yonsi- 
dering the contents of the Scripture, as (luoted by Saint 


^ciitnni iIjmsm*" an; Jerome’s, iiol Porphyry 'sj ; — luiil if ufterw arils 
tins same author miuriitcil to his capiivi* couiitrMUL'ii iu “ Ilahor ami Ila- 
lan," ami tlu'n* (•diti'd the hook of Pnoch as vu* have it ; ( and i^ven so, liis 
Jiaim* Wiay^i^’ breii DaTiiel ; — for Kiiorh is of course imavly an assiiincd 
name ;) he will have actually seen Mount Ldiauus, near which he recalls a 
MMoii of the evil aiii^els weeping. 

AVc ohserve that Dr. Mill, the learned first Priiieipal of Bishojfs Col- 
leiit', (’alentta, attaehes adate certainly not ronsiderahlv later than \\c sug- 
gest ; though his remark is not so definite as we might desire fur our 
guidance. In a note to his most valuable refutatiou oj the Maeeahean 
origin of tin IJook of Daniel alleged hy Strauss, ( Christian Advocate’s puh- 
heatioif for ISJl, p. .Oo, ofi,) he enumerates the names of the celestial 
Jiierareliies given in the Yad llazakah of Moses Ben Maimoii. Some, he 
asserts,*** undouhtedly express distinct orders of hemgs ; tind tl.e Scrip- 
tures from which they are taken are the Honk of Joh, the Psotnis of David, 
itud the jnojdiccies of Isaiah and Ezekiel. And that the names derived 
from these pure ancient sources w’cre the recognized titles of angelic di’ders 
among the Jews in the evangelical era, we ha\c a s*liigidar proof in the 
a]M><Tvphal hook of Enoch, written about n n uinnj before. 
t De V. I. Ca]». iv. 
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Judo, it seems reiisonablt; to suppose that there a pro- 
]jhecy of KiKwdi, the seventh from Adam, acknowledged hy 
cMirrcnt tradition, and inserted in the apocryphal hook bear- 
ing the patriarch's name ; and tliat Saint Jude, as that pro- 
j)h(*oy occurred to him in the course of writing, knowing it 
to "be verily inspired, scrujdcd not to extract it even from a 
l)ook in the main apocryphal, ^fhis appears to have been tlie 
opinion of Saint Augustine. Seripsisse quidem nonnuJla 
divina liiioch ilium septimuin ah A(fam negare non possiimus, 
vAim hoc in epistola canonica Judas apostolus dicat. Sed non 
frustra non sunt in co canone scripturariim qui servabatur in 
^tem])los llebraiipopuli succedentinm diligentia saccrdotiim.'"* 
vfc miglit exhaust pages in the transcription of turgid 
allegory and incongruous combinations. We arc not pane- 
gyrists of the Book of Bnoeh ; and yet we set a high value 
upon it, as an interesting record of piety in an age of great 
degcmcracy, and the moi;t vivid monument which remains to us 
of the yearnings after a hotter destiny 'which some at least en- 
tertained in the cities of Israelitish bondage. We pret(‘iul not 

tliat our author discovers any great mastery of style or eonee|)- 
tion; — that ho moves with the sustained grandeur of I saiali, 
or the pompous march of llabakkiik, or the desolating sweep 
of Ezekiel. We have already adduced one passage, which w(? 
liJive called a tamo accretion to the sublime simplicity of 
Scripture ; and wc liandlc not Enoch to per|)(*tuatc the cen- 
sure wdiicli some havci pronounced before n ])erusal ol‘ any 
thing ])cyoud a few fragments of his work ;t hut rather to 
admire tlui faith, the endurance, wc almost dare say the scrr~ 
like foresight of one who, if a credulous and liiglily imagina- 
tive, was yet an amiable and most observant man. We are not 
ae(]uainte<l with any single work Avliich marks a more ('xact 
and discriminative love of nature; or whicli carries t^\e >;iiiid 
further forward, (though it be through a cumbrous machin- 
ery of the Watchers of heaven, the Cherubim, Serapbim 
and Opbanim) towards rapt acknowledgement of tbe Kteriyil 
Author of all. ITc lays the whole universe, under contribu- 
tion ; discerns Yogeiits in the yonder woi’ld, not merely of 

“ Those radi-aiit Mercuries, wliieh seem to move 
Carrying through etlicr, in perj)etnal round, ’ 

Decrees and rcsolntioiis of his (Jod — 

but hosts angelical, wlio ^Hjehold the earth, and know wluit 


''' Do Civit : Dei. xvi. ‘J3. 

t As Hug, in his Introiluction to the Writings of the New Test.mieiit, 
translated by Wait. London, \S’27- Vol. II. p. ()2l), Ul. 
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is transacted there ^ from the beginning to tlic end of it ; 
sec tliat every work is invariable in its appcaraijce ; behold 
summer and winter; pcrcci\iug that the whole earth is 
lull of water ; and that the cloud, the dew and the rain re- 
fresh it ; consider and behold every tree ; how it appcfirs to 
wither, and every leaf to fall otf, except of fourteen trees 
whicli are not deciduous; which Avait from the old, to the 
appearance of the new leaf, for two or three winters ; consider 
how the trees, when they \^ut forth their green leaves, become 
covered and produce fruit ; understanding every thing, and 
knowing that HE Who lives for ever docs all these things ; 
that the w:orks at the beginning of every existing year are , 
subservient to HIM, and invariable; that as (101) has^'jj^ 
pointed, so all things are brought to pass/^ Especially remark- 
able is the exact precision wdth which our calm enthusiast 
tracked the sun, as 

“ Annual, along tlie bright etliptic* vouil, 

In worliUrejoicing state, it moves snl)lime 

and- - 

That iinperfcct iluwn, or light, 

Kx^aping from tho signs, 

Whicli makes the doubtful east half hrijjlit, 

Before the real moruing shines." 

'riui solstitial points of extreme sontHing and nortliing, tin' 
moon’s daily-varying phases; the intercalendatious complc- 
Tuentary of the solar year ; all this, an l nuich more, is noted 
with aceiirat(', tlifUigli untutored observation ; ai; ’ though 
‘M'riel, the great angel who conducts tlicin, shewed’^ them 
to him, let us recollect that wliat ho himself has written may 
be a sLiflicicnt justification of his innocent allegory, that no 
angel Avas capabh^ of pcncti ating to view the face' of 111^1, the 
i ilorious and the Eiriilgcnt, nor could auy mortal behold HIM.” 

l)flubi1t*HK others with a liigher commission, hut no one 
ever more tremendously, has denounced tiod’s punishments 
upon obstinate ofhmdcrs. More convinced trust, but not 
m#rc eliecTUig prospects, are unfolded to the patient eontiiiu- 
ers in well doing by prophet or by saint. Our autlior warm.s 
untiringly, in his reiterated rehearsals of thf. splendors of 
hea\ c]i and tlio terrors of hell ; 

“ Bumcnidcs, Stygiumque nefus, ptxinfequc nocentum, 

* Kt Chaos iiiimmcrps avidum coiifuiidere imiudos :* 

Kt Rector terrae, quern loiiga in secula torquet 
Mors dilata Deum.’’ 

But these, after all, are not, to the ChvistifiTi, the chief 
points of interest in tliis record of an early age. He sees 
herein hoAv Ood has never left Himself without a witness 
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upon earth ; how, while the wisest and tlic most illumined 
as this Avorld reckons, are only groping for a phantom of the 
Truth, lie perfects praise out of the mouths of habes and 
sucklings. He will there discern the Lord of spirits, scat • 
ing upon the throne of Ilis glory : His Elect One, who shall 
judge all the works of the holy, and in a balance weigh their 
actions : Who shall lift up His countenance to judge their se- 
cret ways in the word of the name of the Lord of spirits ; and 
their progress in the path" of the righteous judgment of Grbd 
Most High, who shall all sing with united voices and bless, 
glorify, exalt and praise, in the Name of the Lord of spirits ; 
Who shall call to every power of the heaven, to all the holy 
above, and to the power of God/^* His voice will join the 
chorus of Cherubim, Seraphim and Ophaniin, of >ill the 
angels of power, of all the angels of the Lord, of tlic Elect 
One, and of that other Power, i PVho was upon the earth oi?er 
the water on that day ; raising their united voices ; blessing, 
glorifying and praising; exalting with the spirit of faith, with the 
spirit of wisdom and patience, with the spirit of mercy, with 
the spirit of benevolence ; — all saying with united voice : 
Blessed is lie, and the name of the Lord of spirits shall be 
blest for ever and ever ; all who sleep not shall bless it in lieavon 
above ; all the holy in heaven shall bless it ; all the elect who 
dwell in the garden oi life ; every spirit of light, who is ca’pa- 
blc of blessing, glorifying, exalting and praising His Holy 
Name; and every mortal man, more than tjic powders of heaven, 
sliall bless and glorify His Name for ever and ever ; for great 
is the mercy of the Lord of spirits; long-suHcring is He; 
and all His works, and all His power, great as arc the things 
that He hath done, hath He revealed to the saints and totlui 
elect in the Name of the Lord of spirits.^^f That Name at 
Which every knee shall bow will rise exultingly upo;;i hi,s lips, 
as the voice uninspired of seer yet oracular rehearses The 
kings, the princes, and all who ])ossess the earth shall glorify 
Him Who hatli dominion over all things ; Him Wlio was con- 
cealed ;) for from the beginning the Son of man existed in 
secret. Whom the Most High preserved in the j)rcscncc of 
His power, and revealed to the clcct.^^§ He will cry witli 
Enoch, '^Before the sun and the signs were created Wius this 
Son of man invoked before the Lord of Spirits, and lli*^ Name 


* JCh. nx. 10— 

t Aa clear a refcBcnce to the Holy Ghost as is the preecdintr expression 
ro the Son of God. 

: Ch. LX. l.'i— Ifi. § Ch.LX. 10. 
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in the presence of the Ancient of days ; before the stars of 
Heaven were formed. His Name was invoked in the pre- 
sence of the Lord of spirits : a support shall He Be for the 
righteous and the holy to lean upon without falling : and He 
shall be the Light of nations ; He shall be the hope of those 
whose hearts are troubled : all who dwell on earth shall fall 
down, worship before Him, bless Him, glorify Him/'* He 
will await with joy unspeakable, and full of glory, the day 
whiph Enoch saw in the visions of a^ious rapture, when " the 
Most High shall rise up to execute the great judgment upon 
all sinners, and to commit the guardianship of all the righte- 
ous and holy to the holy angels, that they may proteet them 
as the apple of an eye, until every evil and every crime be, 
annihilated ;”t and if he catch but a seventh part of Enoch’s 
holy ardour, he wiU modulate the descant ( and that will be 
enough for him) even so — come now — ^Lord Jesus.” 


* Cli. xLviii. 2 — 4. • t Ch. xcix. 2. 
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TBANSIATION OF A TRACT. ENTITLED ‘ A COMPARISON OF MU- 
HAMMADANISM WITH CHRISTIANITY,’ WITH NOTES. 

( Crmfinued from page 17-. ) 

But no Prophet has spoken of MuhanimacVs comings nor 
did any one expect his coming. Iru proof of this, two passages 
from the Old Testament will he sullicicnt, viz. Gen. hi. 15, 
where God promises concerning the seed of the woman. This 
passage, containing the promise of God, cannot refer to Mu- 
hammad.* 

The second passage is Dcut. xvui. 15, in which three things 
are to be considered, ( 1 ) that the Prophet wliose coming God 
promised, was to spring from the tribe of Judah, and it is well 
known that Muhammad w^as descended from Ishmacl ; ( 2 ) tliat 
the prophet whose coming was promised, was to be a Jew, 
whereas it is well known that Muhammad was an Arabian ; and 
( 3 ) that he w^as to be like Moscs.f But Moses was descended 
from Judah,:]: and Muhammad from Ishmacl; and Moses per- 
formed inimmorablc miracles over the elements, wdiilcj Mu- 
hammad could not perform one. It is plain then tliat this 
passage cannot be true of Muhammad. Abulf. Hist. Muham. 
I. ; and Qur. vi. 21 ; and xiii. 29 — 34. 

At the time of ivhich the ancient Proplicts had spoken, Je- 
sus Christ came, and with those very circumstances which all 
the prophets had mentioned ; and llis Birth, and Life, and 
Death took place just as Divine Inspiration had before point- 
ed out ; nay, according to the two before- mentioned passages, 
he was born of a Virgin, wliich is a tiling that, except in the 
case of Jesus Christ, w'as never lieard of before, nor ever will be 
again. So that Jesus Christ is tiie seed of the woiiian.^^ As to 
the second quotation, first, He came from amongst the Jews; 


* This is rather an off-hand way of arguing. The phrase “ seed of the 
woman” requires some explanation. The Muhammadans w^ould hardly 
understand it in tim sense in which wh; uridcrstiind it, and would therefore 
resist this inference. 

t In a ]\luhainmadan work lately written against (nirislianity great stress 
is laid upon the supposed resemblance between Most;s and Mulutinmad. 
The writer makes out as many as 20 points of likeness. It w^ould he neces- 
sary, therefore, to increase the needlessly few and meagre arguments con- 
tained ill this answer. Seethe Calcutta Christian Intelligencer for Dec. 

1847. 

X The Jewish family. 
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secondly, He was himself a Jew ; and, tliirdly, He performed 
miracles over the elements as Moses had done. In^short, it is 
evident that Jesus Clirist is the Prophet whom the Lord God 
promised to Moses, that he would send him of the children 
of Israel, of the tribe of Judah, like unto Moses ,* and that 
Jesus Christ is that religious guide concerning whom Almigh- 
ty God spake by means of his prophets from the very bcgin- 
ning Isai. vii. 10 — 1(5, and liii. Dan. ix. 24 — 27. Galat. 
iii. IG. Acts xiii. 20 — 24? and x. 43, and xiii. 22, 23.* Luke 
xxiv. 27. 

The tribe of Qurcish who were Arabians had no connection 
with any strangers in their own country. Hence their iSnT 
guage and worship-ji being unmixed with other languages, al- 
ways remained unchanged. In their language J the Qurdn was 
first written. Afterwards it was written in that fine-sounding 
poetry which is so delightful to the iVmbs. Sec the Histories 
of Abu Bakr and Otliman, tliQ Historian Abullida, Al Ghaz- 
Zcili, Abd al Haqq, andthc Mishtpit ul Masabih, Bopk 2, Chap. 
2, l^irt 1, and viii. 3, 3. From theso H is plain that the Clu- 
ran was composed in that sort of metrical arrangement that it 
might ])C pleasing to every body. 

The (}()s])el was written in the Greek tongue, witli Hebrew 
idiom, llonco most of the Jews did not understand it,§ and 
to those who did understand it, it wa * not agreeable, because 
they bad a very strong predilection for tlicir owii language 
and c'baractcr. And tlie Greeks, whose language, after the 
time of J esus, was superior to all others, despised the Gospel. 
Whence it appears tliat the Gospel, at its first ])ronuilgation, 
was not acceptable to any one in a mere \vorldly sense, and 
for this reason was very likedy to have l)con rcjeet(*d. See the 
Gosifel in*tl;ic original language, and all the Histories of the 
Greek Empire, and Universal 1| History. 

^ This is qiiotrd twice. 

t This is uiiucressjiry. The worship lias nothing to ^lo '.\ith the laii- 
gnagi*. 

X l?litht‘r -lialect. 

Tljp writer, in his eagerness to prove that the Gospel has no ml cap- 
tnudmn aspect, has been led into a false assertion. The Sepfimgint Version 
was m roirmioii use among the Jews, and in almost exclusive use among 
tlie .lews of the Dispersion. Besides, it is not at all necessary that the 
Gospel should be niiiiitelligible, to be free from all vain ornament. * 

11 I think the writer means Church History. A Very slight change of 
1 he original word would give this rendering. 
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SECOND PART. 

Muhammad, in order to establish his claim to be the Mes^ 
senger of God, engaged in war. But he could give no proof 
of his Mission, except the Quran.^^' See the Qurin from the 
beginning to the end^ and the Mishq. ul Masab. kc. 

Jesus Christ refrained all his life-time from bearing witness 
of himself. John v. 31*, 32. He establishes his Mission 
before all the world by the testimony of angels, Luke ii. 
8 — 14, and by the testimony of his fore-runner, John, Mat. hi. 
2, 11 — 14. John i. 15 — 18, and 23 — 27, and 29 — 36. For an 
ajjeount of his most virtuous life and aetions, see John viii. 46, 
1 l^et. ii. 22, 23. And for his miracles which he performed dai- 
ly in the sight of all the people, see John ii. 1 — 11. Matt, ix, 
2 — 8, and 18 — 35, and xi. 5. Luke vh. 12 — 15. John 
xi. 1 — 47. And by the testimony of voices from heaven, which 
were often plainly heia,rd, he proved himself be the Son of 
Qt)d. Matt. hi. 16, 17 j xvii.^ 1 — *9. John xh. 28. 2 Pet. i. 
17, 18. 

Muhammad, from his childhood up to the age of 40, pro- 
fessed no religion but the worship of Uzza, the idol of the Qu- 
reish, and ManS.t and Ldt, the idols of the Arabians. Qur. iv. 
161, t and liii. 1 — 30, and xii. 53. Abulf*. Hist, of Mu- 
ham. Chaps, i. to vii. Mish. ul Mas. xxiv. 3, 1 ; and xxiv. 
5, 1 ; and xxiv. 12, 1. A1 Baidawi, and Jalaluddhi, and 
Yahiyd, and Qur. xvi. 98. 

Jesus Christ taught and practised the worship of the true 
God, from his birth to his death. Sec the History in the 
Gospels, 

Muhammad, when he was 12 years old, went to Syria 
with his paternal uncle, to get mercantile knowledge. Sec 
Abulf. and Mishq. ul Mas. xxiv. 8, 2. 


♦ This is a very strange piece of reasoning. 

t This quotation is wrong. See the Quran, chap. 93, The question 
as to whether Muhammad was a believer or not before the pretended mes- 
sage came to him is the subject of ^eat discussion amongst the Mus^almaas. 
But, supposing it proved in the affirmative ( of which, in fact, we cannot 
have any doubt), can we fairly make any use of it ? Muhammad's being 
an unbeliever would not prevent God’s making him a believer. 1 do not 
think this would be any good reason for rejecting the Mission of Muham- 
mad, any more than a similar argument would be for rejecting St. Paul as 
a teacher and Apojtle of Chiistiaaity, because he was first a persecutor of 
the Church. 
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Jesus Christ, when he was 13 years old, sat in the Temple 
with the doctors of his country, and heard them, ^and asked 
them questions, and all who heard liim were astonished at 
the wisdom of his answers. Luke ii. 41 — 4-9. 

Muhammad, 30 years before his death, when he was 40 
years old, began to teach. Abulf. Misliq. iil Mas. xxiv. 3, 1 ; 
and 5, 1 ; and Qur. x. 1 7, &c. 

Jesus Christ, 3i years* before ftis death, when he was 30 
years old, l)cgau to teach. Luke iii. 33. 

Muhammad, in a secret cave in mount Ilira, where no one 
was prcsejit to witness. Oil years after Jesus Christ, obtailT^ 
cd* the message of the Quran. Sec Abult‘. v. Mish([. iil Ma- 
sab. xiv. 5. 1, 3.t 

Jesus Christ received his mission in heaven before the 
foundation of the world, in tlic presetice of the angels of Al- 
mighty God. Eph. i. 3 — 10,«and iii. 9 — 11. 2 Tim. i. 9, 10. 
Gal. iii. 19. And while he was on the earth, tlic. Holy Spi- 
rit descended upon him in a ’iisi])!p shape, and a voice came 
from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son,^ with whom I 
am well pleased. This happened on the banks of the river 
Jordan, in the presence of John the# Baptist, and many of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for the purpose of establishing 
among men the divine origin of his liiission. Matt. iii. 1(>, 
17. Luke iii. 31,^33. 

When Miiliammad, in the 13th year of his mission, made 
an excursion from Mecca to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem 
to heaven, and from heaven to earth, there came no proof of 
it, either* (Vorn God or from men or from angels. See A1 
Jamtbi, Aljulf. Hist. Muh. xix. Qm\ xvii. 1. Mishq. ul Mas. 
xxiv. 7. 

^When the appearance of Jesus Christ was transfigured 
upon the mount, and his face shone bko the sun, and his 
garments were white and glittering like the light, there were 
present three witnesses of the earth, viz. Peter, James and 
John* and two from heaven, Moses and Elias; and after- 
ward» God himself, in a bright cloud, gave testimony with his 
voice, saying, “ This i^ my beloved Son, with whom I am well 


* Pretended to have obtained. • 

t This reference should be to Mishq. xxiv. 5. 1, 
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pleased; hear ye him.*” Matt. xvii. 1 — 9. Mark ix. 2 — ^9. 

liukc ix. 27—36. 2 Pet. i. 16—18. 

■ 

Muhammad, immediately after his journey, hastened to 
spread the news of it. Abulf. xix. Mishq. ul Mas. xxiv. 7. 
Qiir. xvii. 1. 

* Jesus Christ never himself made known the faet of his 
IVansfiguration ; nay, he charged his disciples that they 
should tell no man, until he were risen from the dead. Matt, 
xvii. 9. Mark ix. 9, 10. Luke ix. 36. (?) 

Muhammad tried his very utmost to make his disciples 
rich and honorable. Abulf. Hist. Muham., and Mishq. ul 
"^ivTas. 7.t 

Jesus Christ taught the poor, and said to his disciples. 
Teach them the laws of the Gospel. Matt. xi. 5. Luke iv. 18. 
Matt. X. 5 — 8. 

Muhammad made himself hqnorable for the sake of spread- 
ing his religion, and all his life long used as much force as 
he could to get followers ; and to such an extent, that ho even 
put the sword into the hands of his companions, because lie 
thought this the best means of bringing people over to Islam. 
Abulf. Mishq. ul Mast xxiv. Qur. viii. 11, 15, 19, (>1), &c. 

Jesus Christ, from the beginning to the end of his life, used 
no kind of violence in making disci pl(\s ; nay, he discarded all 
kinds of hatred from the Jaws of liis relight, and commanded 
Jiis followers to love the enemies of their religion ; ami he 
sharply reproved the disciple who, in the garden of Gethse- 
mane, drew his sword in defence of his jNlastcr, and miracu- 
lously healed the wound that he had made. Matt. xxvi. 17 — 
56, and 36—15. 

• • 

Muhammad having forcibly made himself a general, at last 
made himself a King. Sec his History, and the Misluj. ul 
Mas. and the Quran. ^ 

Jesus Christ, when he knew that people w'oiild take liim by 
force and makp him a king, withdrew himself and went away 
to a mountain alone. And when Pilate asked him if he wore 
a king, he replied, ^^If my kingdom were of this AvorldJ tlieu 
would my servants fight, that I should not be dcliverechto the 


* This contrast between Muhammad’s pretended journey to heaven, and 
our Lord’s Transfiguration, is well conceived. 

t See xxiv. I.'i to^li.'h These Chapters contain a long description of the 
excellencies of Muhammad’s companions. 
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Jews, but my kingdom is not of this world.^^ John \i. 15 ; and 
xviii. 36. 

Muhammad all his lifn-timc killed, laid waste, and de- 
stroyed. Ilidayat 9th Book. Mishq. iv. 19, 3, and xxiv. 
Qur. viii. passim. A1 Baidaui. Abidf. Hist. Muh. • 

Jesus Christ, from his birth to his death, Avciit about doing 
good on all sides; and delivered all who were under the 
power of Satan. See his History id the Gospels, and Acts 
X. 38. 

AVhen Muhammad's house was surrounded by conspirators, 
in ord(ir to make his escape, he told AU to exchange clothr*%^ 
Avitli him, and to remain in the liousc. Mishq. xxiv. 8, 3. 
A1 Baid., compared witli Abull‘. 

When bands of men and officers came uitli torches and 
lanterns aiid staves to take Jesus, having shewed them that 
he lead power to destroy them all, he (lelivercd himself into 
tlicir hands, on condition that* his disciples should go away 
free. xviii. 3 — 9. 

Muhammad, in the lOtli year ofthc Hijra, aiul the 2()th of 
his mission, (lied of eating the flesh of sliecp uJiicli had been 
poisoned by a »rcwish woman of the citj^of Khaibar, in order 
that she might sec wliethcr he was a true proplict or not. 
Mishq. i. 4, 2;* xxiv. 8, 2, 3; and xxiv. 10, 3. Abnlf. A1 
Janabi. * 

Jesus Christ having preached 3J years, was crucified by his 
own consent, and although he had the power to preveut it, 
lie endured tlie pain, because he had often proplicsicd it to 
liis disciples. Matt, xxvii. 31 — 50, and Luke xxiii. 33—46; 
John xix. 17 — 30; and xviii. 4 — 9. 

• ’ . 

Muhammad being buried wca/’t Medina, remains in his 
tomb to this day. A1 Janabi. Abulf. History of Muliam., 
aiu?thc History of the present time. 

Jesus Christ was buried near Jerusalem, but on the tliird 
day he rose again from the dead, and, having sliewn himself 


* Till# reforence is wi-ong. ^ 

t This is the meaning of the Urdu w'ord. Was not he buried iti Me- 
dina? “Here (Medina) lies Mohammed, interred in a inaguiticent build- 
ing, covered with a cupola, and adjoining to the East side of the ^eat 
temple, whieh is built in the midst of the city.” 'Sale’s Prel. Disc, 
page 28 
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alive before many witnesses for 40 days, ascended into heaven 
in the ])rcscncc of his disciples. Matt, xxvii. 57 to the end, 
and xxviii. J — 10. Mark xv. 42 to end, and xvi. 1 — 14, 19. 
Luke xxxiii. 50 to the end, and xxiv. 1 to end. John xix. 
38 to the end, and xx. 1 — 20, and 24 — 81, and xxi. 1 — 14. 
Acts i. 1 — 11. 


Muhammad himself declared to his followers that there 
were some of his commands which it was not so very neces- 
sary to observe, mid that they might take their choice w’he- 
ther to observe them or not. Mishq. passim, but especially 
^ii, 5.* 

' Whatever commands Jesus Christ gave, he made incum- 
bent upon all men. Matt. vii. 29. John xiv. 21 — 24 and xv. 


Muhammad propheried of the time when nothing should 
remain of Islam but the name/ and when nothing should re- 
main of the Quran but its outward shape. And the^osques 
of the Mussalmans shall be without knowledge and Worship, 
and the learned will be the worst people under the heavens ; 
and their contention and strife will recoil upon themselves. 
Mishq. ii. S.f 

Jcssus Christ prophesied that the Gospel of the kingdom 
should first spread through all the world for a testimony to all 
nations, and then shall the end come. Matt. xxiv. 14. 


* The subject of this reference is too indecent to be mentioned — but it 
hardly bears out the assertion in the text. 1 should be afraid to use an 
argument of this kind with a Mussalman. Muhammad’s important com- 
mands ( that is, those which he pretended to consider important ) are 
to be observed strictly enough. Besides, he certainly understood the dis- 
tinction betweeTi a tnoral and a positive institution. And if we make such a 
subject as this the ground of an objection against Islam, will not the Mussal- 
man have something more than a seeming advantage, if he retorts with our 
Lord’s remarks about marriage, and St. Paul’s admitting that one course of 
action though good, is yet not so good as the opposite? Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 38. 

1 1 think this Contrast should be entirely omitted. The scope of the 
passage in the Mishqat is to shew the vanity of religious knowledge with- 
out corresponding practice. See the Introduction to the Akhlaq-i-Jalali, 
page 23 ( Thompson’s translation), and the passages there quote.1. The 
Muhammadans were very strong on this subjbet, and have technical ex- 
pressions to express their meaning with respect to it — a great proof of 
familiarity with the idea itself. Besides, after all, 1 do not sec muen in the 
objection. Might i\ot the Muhammadan quote, ** When the Son qf Man 
cometh, shall he find faith upon the earth ?” 
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Muhammad put to death at one time about 700 Qurcisliites 
who Avcrc his prisoners. Abulf. pjigc 89.* 

Jesus Christ clearly shewed to his generation that he came 
not to destroy man^s lives, but to save them. Luke ix. 12 
—17, and 37—42, and 51—56. 

It Avas Muhammad^s custom to give Avcight to his instruc- 
tions by sAvearing in the name of God. Misliq. passim, 

Jesus Christ always taugfit by the Divine Inspiration ; and 
said, SAvear not at all, neither by the heaven, nor the earth, 
nor any other thing. Matt. v. 33 — 37. 

.Muluimmad used to confess his sinsf to his dear friends. 
Mishq. iv. 21 . 

Jesus Christ risked those Avho hated hiiri and AVcrc his mor- 
tal enemies, ^ Which of you coimnceth me of sin John 
viii. 40. 

Muhammad said, I repent every day more than 77 J times 
on account of my sins. Mishq. 3, 1. 

Jesus (Christ never sinned, neither was deceit found in his 
nioutli, that he should repent. J 1^4. ji. 22. 


Till 111) I’AllT. 

Although Muhammad was born of the eliicf tribe, was 
niarri(;(l to a noble Avidow ( Kbadaijali ), and Avas lionourcd 
and iH'spccted amongst the rieli and noble men of bis country, 
he oi^ly lUi^de 1 1 converts in 3 years from the beginning of his 
ministry, and aftca* 7 years liis eoiwcrts un inhered about 100. 
I' in ally, in tlie 13th year of Muhammad^s miiustry, Avheii he 


^Tbero is some mistake in the Urdu here. I think I have givin nliat 
the writer iiilemled to say. • 

t If this is intended sis an i)bjeetion against Muhainunnianism ev en«/- 
l)ai'vd with C iiristinnil y , it is good enough. But if the writer means to 
msiki* it4Hn iiidejanideut ohjcetioii against islam, I think lie is^ivrong. JMii- 
hainiiiad never pretended ti/ he more than man ( (lur. wii. Mi.shf|. 

iv. 21, I,) and there is nothing to prevent our believing timt (Jod might 
eommit a Revelation ( though not a tiiml one) to .a mere man, as He did to 
Aloses.nnd the Prophets. ^ 

i 111 I he Mishq. it is 7^. 
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had drawn the sword to force men into his religion, his con* 
verts began to increase so rapidly, that at the end of his life 
the Arabians and many other nations had been forced into 
the adoption of it. And after his death, as the Caliphs were 
victorious in war, so did the Muhammadan Empire increase;, 
and, as the Empire, so did the Religion of Muhammad in- 
crease. Abulf. A1 Jandbi, &c. 

Although the birth of Jesus ^Christ was in poverty; al- 
though during his whole life-time there were no signs of ex- 
ternal pomp and honour about him ; altliough he made no 
disciples by violence, and preached among men only 3| years, 
and was shun in making known his doctrines, his followers 
“^increased so fast that his disciples numbered in one [dace 50() 
men besides women. Nay, on the first day that the Apos- 
tles preached his doctrine, immediately 3000 were reckoiuid 
amongst the Christians, and every day their number in 
(greased. And in Jerusalem, where Jesus Christ was cruci- 
fied, many of the inhabitants and chief priests and Pharisccis 
also, who before were his murderers, were enrolled among 
the Christians. In short, innumerable pcoxde of Judea and 
Samaria, notwithstanding afflictions and persecutions, re- 
ceived and confess(;d the Religion of Jesus (Christ. And 
crowds of Arabs, Greeks and Romans, being disgusted Avitli 
tlicir idols, confessed themselves Christians, and bore patient- 
ly the trials of injustice, of ])ain, and of death. Notwith- 
standing there were so many troubles and adlictions in this 
Religion, that at the very isolation of them the most stony- 
hearted is sad and grieved, yet it increased day by day to 
such an extent as to have spread all over the world ; and 300 
years from its beginning Constantine the Great became a dis- 
ciple of the Christum Religion, and a protector of its minis- 
ters. Sec the Gospels. Acts. History of the Chrrldi. (iuran 
hi. 53, 51. 


FOUKTIl PART. 

^hc Quran conliilg 6(K) years after the Gospel, clainicd to 
be the Word of God. Quran xcvii. &c. 

The Gospel, claiming to be the last Revelation from the 
inspiration of God, testifies to every one who hears the words 
of itg prophecy that if any one adds to these words, God sliall 
add unto him the evil things which are written in it; and if 
any one sliall take away irom the prophecy of this book. 
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(jO( 1 sliall take away liis share in the book of life, and in teh 
Holy City, and in those things which are written in it. llcv. 
xxii. 18, 19. 

^riie Quran jidinits the inspiration of the Pentateuch, 
I\salms, Prophets, and the Gospel, and invokes the cur5e 
of God upon tliose who alter it, who doubt its inspiration, 
and who contradict it. Qjir. iii. 45 — 60; and many other 
places. 

In tin; Pcntateueli, Psalms, Prophets, and Gospels, tlie 
claim of the Qunin is not proved, nor is that claim consistent 
with them. Compare all those books carefully. 

The Religion of Islam docs not fulfil the Jewish and 
Christian Religions, but endeavours to cancel and destroy 
hofh. Nay, tlie nature of sin is not clearly laid down in tlie 
(lur:in. Laws of morality are, indccff, introduced, and some 
power is given to them, but deliverance from sin is nowhere 
Ibuncl. And the injunctions of the Law, the Divinity of 
(Christ, and His Atonement, arc contrary to Ishirn. For 
proof seethe Quran, Mishep, Hadis, compared with the Old 
and Ncnv Testaments. The Christian Religion fulfils that of 
Moses in every particular, and the cusfoms of the ceremonial 
fjaw^ and the types have their accomplishment in Jesus Christ 
of whom tJiey gave indications; Jind the leipiircments of the 
moral Ijaw gave; indications of the Atonement and riglite- 
ousiu'ss of the Incarnate God. Nay, the principle of ohe- 
dicnee, namely, the love of God, is reinstated hy his Almighty 
Spirit in tlui hearts of men. Compare the Old Testament 
a iih the New^ 


According to the Quran, God is Internal, Almighty, and 
All-glorious. Qur. ii. 256. 

Merciful. Qur. xvi. 7. 

The Governor, Almighty, First, the Last, the ALmifest, 
the Internal. Qur. Ivii. I — 5. • 

The Pn'sent, the All-sciung, (iur. Iviii. 7. 

The Knower of Sc^crcts. Qur. xxxiv. 2. 

'ftie IJcnignant. .Qur. xvi. 78 — 81. 

The One, the Pure. Qur. c. and xii. 1, 2. 

The most Merciful. In the beginning of every Surq,. 

In tlu', Christian Scriptures attributes are ascribed tq 
God ; viz. Spirituality. John iv. 21. 
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Eternity. Ps. cxlvii. 5.* * * § 

Eternity. Ps. xc. 2. 

Unclianj'cablc. Ps. cii. 26, 27. 

Present iincl Ml-sccing. Ps. cxxxix. 7 — 12. 

Almighty. Oen. xvii. 1. 

The Knower of Secrets. Acts xv. IS. 

Wisdom. Eph. iii. 10. 

Holiness. Jsai. vi. 3. 

Justice. Dent, xxxiii 4. 

Righteousness. Ps. cxvii. 2. 

Goodness. Ps. cxix. 68. 

Long-suffering. Rom. ii. 4. 

Mercy. Ps. ciii. 11, 17. 

Love. 1 John iv. 8. 
lUcssedness. 2 Cor. xi. 31. 

Unsearchablcncss. Job xi. 7 — 1). 

Unity. Deut. .4- 

Trinitv. John x. 30; 2 Cor. iii. 16, 17.i 
Personality. 2 Cor. xiii. T 1. 

According to tlic religion of Islam, Jesus Christ is ifK” 
Spirit of (Sod in his Dlvlnity.% 

According to the (^hristian Religion, Jesus (hirist in liis 
Divinity is the Spirit of God, but a dilfereiit Person. Matt, 
xxviii. 10; Luke iii. 22. 


According to Islam, it is said of man, that lie is able to at- 
tain to heaven by his omi i)OA\cr and merit, and that his sal- 
vation depends ejitircly upon his own works. Mish(|. iv. 1,§ 
and xxii. 19, 2. Qur. x. 5, &c. &c. 

In the Christian Religion, man is accounted a sinner en- 
tirely helpless and ruined, and is so treated, liom.^hi. 9 to the 
end, and Gospels passim. 

In Islam sin is pardoned by means of the ])()vver and nicr'^’y 
of God, and by ablution, prayer,]! and almsgiving. Misluj. 


* I’bis refers to God's Wisdom. 

t These passages must not be (pioted to prove the Trinity. Qi\ote St. 
Matt, xxviii. K) ; 2 Cor. xiii. 14 ; Jmb; 20, 21 ; llev. i. 4, 5 ; Epb. v. 20. 

X 1 do not understand the words “ in Ins Divinit}.” 

§ And cs[)eeially Part 2. The .second quotation contains the awful doc- 
trine that good works blot out former sins. 

II Prayer, i. e. the'stated prayer, called namaz, not that whicli (Jliristians 
mean by prayer. 
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i. Ij 1 ; and iii. 1 ; and v. 1, 1 ; and X. 5, 2 ; and xv. 5, 2 ; 
and Quran v. 7 ; and many other i)assagcs. , 

In Christianity, it is understood that sin is pardoned hy tlio 
grace of God, and by a perfect satisfaction of his justice. Isai. 
xlii. 21. Horn. iii. 19 — 28, and 1 John ii. 2. 

• 

According to Islam, the mercy and power of God saves 
from hell, l)ut perfect justice is not connected with the mat- 
ter,* and salvation is ohtafticd by professing Islam, and con- 
fessing the Unity of God, and praying 5 times a day, and 
giving the appointed alms, and keeping the fast of Ramaziin, 
and collecting together to destroy the enemies of Islam, and 
giving away a fifth of the spoil. Misliq. i. J. 1, 2; and 
82, 2; and 17, 1. Qur. xxviii. 52 — 57; and xlviii. 2G — 29, 
kc. See. 

In Christianity, the mercy and justice of God in the salva- 
tion of sinners arc ecpial and closely* allied. Ps. Ixxxv. 10. 
That is to say, his mercy in thp plan of ll(Mlem])iion, liom. 
iii. 25, 20; and in one Person of the Deity taking human 
nature upon him, John i. 1 f; and by inalNiugliim Lord of his 
believers, John iii. 30; and by imputing his divine riglite- 
oiisuess to all believers, Horn. iii. 22 ; and His ’Atonement is 
appointed instead of our eternal punisli^ient to which wx arc 
liable by reason of sin, Ileb. ix. 28. And the justice of God 
in the salvation of man is (connected with it in this mannm’, 
that the atonemeuii of none but a Divine Person could be 
aeeeplable for averting man’s ctiamal punishment. Ps. xv. 17. 
Ts'ay, him wdio Avas appointed Lord of the faithful, hath God 
punished instead of sinful men. Isai. liii. 5 — 8. And there is 
no ])ledge of our being able to enter into hcaiven, except the 
l)i\ine Righteousness in place of man’s perfect righteousness,t 
R(<Miu» X. 'ls»^e. Prom this it is manifest that the justice and 
mercy of God remain the same, and in their original integrity. 
In ])roof, compare the Gld Testament with the New^ 


^riiJit is, IS put uul of tlu* question. 

t 'rhi^ is very looser laiii];uiigo. The Mulmnunsulsuis iftifilit tliiiik that 
wti hcli^'vc* ill a > ic.'iiious Uiirlitrousiicss. Tlic passage quoted above ( Ihim. 
iii. 22,) plainly points to the righteousness of God in the mode of his re- 
conciling sinners to himself ; ^iz. hy the blood of his imn .Son. Let us 
speak as much as \vc will ol^vicarioiis suffering, vicarious punishment, vi- 
carious death, hut not of viearious Righteousness. The above e.vprcs- 
sion “imputing his divine righteousness to all believers,” is liable the 
same censure. Our Lord’s perfect rigliteousiiess wag performed, that he 
might he a Lamb without hlcmish, anil might offer himself without spot 
to God. It was not viearious. 
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According to the Qurdn, God ordered tlic angels to wor- 
sliip Adam. Qur. vii. 11, and xv. 28 — 30. 

According to the Old and New Testanicnts, to worship a 
civatnrc, or to love beyond due bounds ; nay, even covetous- 
ness is accounted idolatry. Rev. xxii. 8, 9. Matt. x. 37 — 39. 
John xii. 25. Col. iii. 5. 

According to Islam, the traditions of their Apostles, and 
many revelations of the Quran contradict and abrogate others, 
which were written before. For cxam}>le, in Quran xxv. 23,* * * § 
it is written that the Quran came down at difterent times and 
piecemeal; but from Quran xcvii. it appears that tlic Quran 
f :*tuc down in one niglit ; namely, the night A1 Qadr. Compand 
Quran ii. Il6,t and ii. 143— 152.^ Mishq. i. 5, 3.§ 

According to the Christian Religion, the words of inspira- 
tion establish one after another every one that succeeds it. 
Matt. V. 17— 19, &c. . 


According to Islam, no prayer is acceptable except the mid- 
day, and the one before sunset, the one after sunset, one be- 
fore midnight, and the morning prayer. j] Mishq. iv. 2, 1 ; 
and iv. 23. 

In Christianity, alhpr*aycrs made in tlie name and media- 
tion of Jesus Christ will be received and answered. John 
xiv. 13, 14. Eph. vi. 18. 

According to Islam, prayer is to be performed w ith two oi* 
four raqnaty and in every there is one standing np, 

two prostrations, and one Tuqua, and in each of these postur(‘s 


* This should bi; 31, 35. The commeiitMtors do not admit this to he 
!i eonti-adiction. They say that the Quran came down in tlie nijdd 

of Al Qadr, and was aftt'rwards revealed to MuhaTiimad/jimrmrf// liy (hd)- 
riel, to Avhoin it was first committe*! See Sale’s Quran, rhap. xevii 

t Should be verse 11.'). 

X Particularly 141. The subject is that of worshipping towards <ho 
Qihla. 

§ This reference is only about the punishment that the wicked will suf- 
fer in their graves. The reference should be, perhaps, to the 8th Book 3rd 
chapter, on the differences in the (luraii. 

Ii This passage must certainly be omitted. The ])urport of the pas- 
sages quoted f^om the Mislu^at is to jirohibit the exiiress Muhav^madaii 
])rayer 3 ( the namaz) from being performed at uny other than the apiioint- 
ed times. An express reason also is given, why tlie Mussulmans were not 
to worship exactly at the time of the sun’s rising, viz. because the infidels 
worship the Sun at that time. In Mishq. i. 1, 1, supererogatory prayer is 
expressly allowed. "All that Muhammad meant was, that certain forms of 
prayer arc to be said only at certain times. 
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aTid sup])licati()iis to God depend upon the mediation of Christ 
ixloiVf!; ^ith tlie true desires of the heart. Ps. xvii. 1. John 
xvi. 23, 21, &c. 


Mussulmans pray (rod that he would wash away their sins 
with water, or snow, or hail.* Misluj. iv. 12, 1. , 

(yhristians jiray that God would wasli away tlicir sins only 
ill the blood of Jesus Christ. John xiii. 3, 1). 1 Pet. i. 2. 

Rev. i. 5. • • 

Aceordinj^ to Islam, there are seven places in which it is 
forbiddeu to pray; viz. a dung-hill, a slaughter-house, a bury- 
iiig ground, a road, a biith, a camcl-housc, the roof of the 
(.^aaba. See Mishc. iv. 8, 2. . ^ 

According to Christianity, it is incumbent on all to pray, at 
all times, and in all places. Nay, God does not look to the 
place at all, but to the intentions with which the prayer is made. 
1 Cor.i. 2, 3. 1 Thess. V. 17. 

In Tsbim, according to tlie custom of the Arabs, who before 
the time of iMuharnmad were idolaters, the day of assembling 
together is the dth day of the week. Al Jlaidijwi. 

In the (Christian Religion, according to the appointment of 
Jcisus Christ and the custom of the Apostles, the Holy Sab- 
bathf is the 1st day of the week. Luke xxiv. 13 — 11). John 
\x. 1 — 21). Acts ii. 1, compared wi<^h Lev. xxiii. 15, Acts 
XX. 7. 

Ill Islam, he who kills a Mussulman is accounted a murder- 
er.]. lladis ix. 10. Mishq. xiii. 22, 3; and xiv. 1, 2. 

1 u (yhristianity, he who hates his brother is a murderer. 

I Joliii iii. 15. 

0 ^ 

The Mussulmans, according to MuhanimaiRs order, kill 
those who deny their religion. Qur xlvii. 4. Hadis ix. 1, &c. 

^'hristians, according to ChrisCs order, love their enemies 
and the enemies of the gospel, bless those that curse them, 


* A very poor remark. This is of course only figurative language, 
t Why should a wrong and ( to the Mussulmans) unintelligible word 
he uscu ? • 

X And in Christianity too, I suppose. If the writer means “ he only who 
kills a Mussulman,” he is mistaken. The third passage quoted, accounts 
tlici man who kills a slave a murderer. W^hy does not the writer nfeution 
( what is undoubtedly a weak point m Islam) that It makes the murder 
t.'f a Mussulman more heinous than the murder of any other man. 
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and do good to those tJiat hate them, and pray for those who 
persecute and ill-treat them. Matt. v. ‘1^1*. Luke vi. 27 — 31, 
and 35, 3G. 

In Isliim, only the aet of fornication is considered adultery. 
A;id if any one chooses, he may divorce his wife. After the 
writing of divorcement has been given, both may marry again. 
And the first husband can take his wife back again, only on 
the condition that she has' lived ^vi^h another man. Qur. ii. 
231 — 233, and iv. 18, &c. Iladis ii. 1, and iv. and v. 1 ; and 
Mishq. i. 4, 1. 

In Christianity, whoever shall look upon a woman to lust 
Jifter her, hath committed adultery with her in his heart ; and 
if any man shall put away his wife,* and shall marry another, 
he committeth adidtcry ; and if any one marries her whom 
lier husband has put away, he committeth adultery. Matt. 
V. 28, 32. 

According to the Quran, Gk)d having considered the ten- 
dency of Muhammad^s mind,t gave him a special permission 
to follow his own lusts. Qur. xxiii. 47 — 52, &c. 

According to the Law and the Gosp(d, God is no respectcu’ 
of persons. Only those arc ^deasing to God who mortify 
their bodily desires andlusts. Rom. ii. 11. Cal. v. 21'. 

According to the Quran, Muhainmfid obtiiiiied ][)err,iission 
and authority from God to commit adultery and fornication 
with the wife of his adopted son Zaid, and indeed witli the 
wife of any man, so long as hej was content. Qur. xxxiii. 
35—37. 

From the Law and the Gospel it is plain that God ai)pointcal 
a law against all adultery and fornication ; and he could ni',- 
ver have ordered any one to break this law. E'\‘>d. xxr io, 
1 1. Lev. xviii. 15. James i. 13 — 15.§ 

In the Quran, the punishment of stealing is cutting off the 
hands and feet. Qur. v. 44. 

In Christianity, the very thought of stealing is forbidden. 
Exod. XX. 17. 

* “ Saving for tlu; cause of fomication” should certainly have been 
aihlcd. 

t The word here used for the ‘‘ tendency t>f mind’' would hardly be un- 
derstood by the generality of the Mussulmans into whose hands a tract such 
as this would be likely to fall. 

J The woman’s hdsbnnd. 

4 I'his rcqiiircws a little alteration to put it into a parallel form. 
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According to Islam, purity of heart and soul is not neces- 
sary to entrance into heaven; naj% even the (dnr^n does not 
seek it. Uuran. Mish(|. Iladis. 

According to Christianity, without purity of heart and soul, 
no one can enter into heaven and eternal life. lleb. xii. 14. 
Rev. xxi. 27. 

According to Islam, the bodies of true Aluhainmadans make 
the confession oftlie LFnitwof (jodl)efore the two angels Muii- 
kir and Nakir after deatli in the grave. But as to the bodies 
of unbelievers, y() sei 7 )ents shall bite and sting them, till the 
tlay of llcsiuT(*etion. Mishcj. i. 5; ], 2, &e. 

According to ("Ijristianity, the body, after death, bccomiiig 
dust, rc'inains Avithout feeling till the day of Resurrection. Kc- 
elcs. \ii. 7. Dan. xii. 2. 

According to Islam, the souls of the Martyrs after death 
enter into tlie green birfls ol Paradisd, which fly Avlicre they 
|)leiis(‘, and eat the fruits there, and roost in chandeliers of 
gold. Unr. lii. 170-172. Jahihiddin. Mishq. xiv. 1,3. 

Ae(*ording to Chrisliatjity, aft^'r di'alh Oic soids of the faith- 
ful, hy tli(‘ gnidanee of angeiy entering into thp very presence 
of ( lod, Ix’coming heirs of his grace and glory and his likeness, 
arc' blessed and satisfiial on account of*tlioir heavenly inherit- 
ance'. fjuke \\i. 22, and xxiii. 13. Ps. xvi. 1. Rev. iii. 5, 
12, 2o.^i^ 

• _ 

According to Islam, angels arc witnesses of the actions of 
mc'M, and tlu'ir judges. Mishq. ix. 2,1. 

According to (fln istiaiiity, the Almighty God of all tlie earth 
is 1 limself the. Witness and the Judges Gen. xviii. 25, &c. 

•^ccordnxg to Islam, on the day of Resurrection, the bodies 
of the (lead shall rise from thcM-arth, on account of a rain of 40 
ye;irs, like' green plants, Mishq. xxiii. S and 9. And the 
I List, of the Arabs, kc. 

According to (flivistianity, tlie bodies of the dead si»all rise 
immc'diately on the day of Resurrection, by Jhc miraculous 
power of ilesus Christ. John v. 2S, 29. 1 Tliess. iv. 16. 
1 Co?. x\. 51, 52. 

According to Ishiin; on the day of Resurrection, the spirits 
of tlic dead being ccfllectcd by the triirnpc^t of Asraiil, shall be 


IShonhl be 21. 
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joined to their bodies by the angel. Qur. xxxiv. with the 
conimcntaries and the llabbinicfil writings. 

According to Christianity, the spirits of all the dead shall 
be joined to their bodies by means of the power and know- 
ledge of Christ. Job xiv. 11 — 15, and xix. 25 — 27. Dan. 
xii. 2. John v. 25 — 29. llcv. ii. 11 — 15.* 

According to Islam, ou the day of llesilrrection, Muham- 
mad will ])erform the oflied of Mediator and pardon. Mishf[. 
ii. 3 ; and xxiii. 12; and xxiv. 2, 2. 

According to Christianity, on the day of RcsuiTCction, Je- 
sus Christ shall judge all men. Matt. xxv. 31 to the end. 

According to Islam, the Muhammadans will be separated 
from the infidels by means of the bridge of Sirat, and a pair 
of scales. Uur. xviii. lOt, 105- Mishi]. xxiii. 11. 

According to Christianity, the Son of Man shall come in 
his glory with his holy angels, and shall sit upon a throne of 
glory, and every nation shall be present before him, and, as a 
shepherd sojiaratcs the sheep from the goats, shall separate one 
from another, and sliall set the sheep on his right hand, and 
the goats on liis left. Matt. xxv. 32, 33. 

According to Islam^ tliere is a middle .state betAv ecu heaven 
and hell, Mhicli they call Araf, in Avlii(^li men are neither 
Jjappy nor miserable, and in Avhieh tliey A^ill lu'ilher be bless- 
ed nor cursed, (lur. vii. 17 — 50. A1 Ihiidawi. 

According to Christianity, there is a gnlf between 

heaven and hell, which none can cross. i Lu]ve\>i. 2(). 

According to Islam, there will bo given, besides the Aviv( 5 s 
Avhom he liud in tins Avorld, beautiful virgins. Mislui. xxiii. 
13, 2, &c. 

According to Cbristianity, in the next Avorld, tliey neitlier 
marry, nor are given in marriago, but in heaven lluiy remain 
like the ungels of Cud. Matt. ::xii. 30. 

Aecorrling to Islam, there will bo ji^ven to every, cycm the 
meanest Mussulman, 80,000 slaA('s, to remain Avith them, and 
do them service continually. Misluj. xxii. 13, 2. 


* ShemM he Kov. >:x. II, 15. 

t l-do not imderst.'iiul this ])arall(‘l. The ^oint was to jirove, tliut tlierr 
is no intennrdiatc* siato s]K)kenofin the Christian Ueligion ; or, at uiiv 
rate, not such an one as Islam speaks of. 
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According to Christianity, the blessed serve God day and 
night bclbru his throne in his heavenly temple, llcv. xvii. 15. 

According to Islam, the essence of heaven is bodily enjoy- 
ment, whicli is obtained by means of flowcr-garrlens, fruits, 
ponds, houris, and wives. Qur. Iv. 45 — 78. Mishq. xxiji. 
12, J ; and xxiii. 1 1, and ii. 4, 7, &c. 

According to Christianity, the essence of heaven is tlic 
spiritual and cterntd enjo^nnent of Cod. Ps. xvi. 11. Rev. 
xxi. 1 — t, a]id 22 — 27, and xxii. 1 — 5. 

According to Islam, the punishmciit of hell is only bodily 
pain. jMisliq. xxiii. 14, 15. Gin*, xxii. 19 — 22, et passim. 

According to Christianity, the punishment of .hell is the 
falling both of body and soul into llio wrath and justice and 
power of Cod. IMajk ix. 4J3 — 19. Luke xvi. 28 — 28. 

According to Islam, heavcu is tlie reward of being a Mus- 
salmaii, and of vocei\ing the (iunin. Qur. passim. 

A(*eording to ('luistianity, heavenly pleasure and eternal 
happiness are ohtairual by Ix'lieving Jesus Christ, and act- 
ing according to his Word.- .icts xvi. 81. Hov. xxii. 14. 

According to Islam, the ])urushment^f iiell is the punish- 
meni of those who do iij^t receive the Alission of Muhammad 
riiid the Giirmi. Misluj. i, 1, I ; and vi, vi. 

According to ('kristiauitv, the pmiislunont of hell will he the 
lot of lliose wdio do not liclicve in Jesus Christ. Joiiii iii. 36. 


FIFTH PART. 

Rerun cUiatlo7t and Wrath. 

According to Islam, every deed and word ami thought of 
man depends upon predestination, lienee tluTO is no in- 
i|nwT eone(;rning maiPs righteousness and accountability, and 
his guilt is entirely destroyed, Nay, it makes Cod the Au- 
thor of sill. 


* piirsilH well be omilted. It’ Islam siiul the Quran art* 

true ( as the Mussulmans beiieve) there is nothing strange iA AliihamnuuVs 
making the hap]nness of heaven to Jej)cml upon embraeing them. Such 
an argument as tliis only ilainages tbe < -hristian cause. Tlic way to put it 
woiilil he something like this : “ So wc see that Islam and the Quvau do 
iiot bring ns to heaven,’’ ami it should he given as an Aiferenee immediately 
alter a clear and elaborate refutation of Islam. 
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The Christian Religion, by making man a free agent, ren- 
ders him accountable, opens a way to judgment, and frees 
God from all participation in sin. 

Islam, neglecting inward motives, directs men’s hearts only 
to that outward conformity which it requires in onlvv tliat 
he may obey its commandments, by violence and fraud. 

Tlie Christian Religion first fixes in tlu'. heart the love of 
God as tlic means of obeying In*^ commandments, and then 
makes a man obedient to it from the heart. 

Islam, seeking only the outward conformity of action in a 
man, does not change and renew the inner man. 

The (diristiau Religion looks to man’s actions, wjdk, 
thoughts, and words, and, purifying his heart, changes it, and 
saves his soul. 

Islam, by reiwcsenting man as independent, and as merit 
ing the mercy of God, and the happiness of heaven by his 
works, urges him to pride and self-conceit. 

The Christian Religion, by making man’s eondhion lost, 
and altogether desperate, necessarily previmts him from all 
power of rescuing himself from sin, and from the jjiiiiish- 
ment of hell, and leads him to Imniility and reliance upon 
faith. • 

Islam, by making man the cause and author of his ov. 
salvation, drives him to remain conceited and careless with 
respect to God. 

Christianity, by making salvation iyide|)ciHl('nt of human 
merit, makes the worship of the glory of God ihr olispriiig oi 
humility, thankfulness, love, ami reverence. 

Islam, by introducing the novcltyt of a ])air of sc des for 
judging the actions of men, in which all actions arci Avenghed, 
and for thrysc actions also, Avhicli are infamous and disph*'is- 
ing, and by not having appointed any sacrifice., lias taken 
aAvay from the divine glory all notion of perfect and endless 
justice. Nay, it has produced in the eonseicnees of men, a 
vain imagination respecting the Divine Nature. 

The Christian Religion having laid doAvn, that a perfect and 


* There is something wrong in the la’du here ; but 1 believe this is the 
right sense. • 

t The word here used means a heretical novelty. 
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unchangeable way of righteousness is rc{[uircd of all of us 
by (jotl, from our birth to our death, and that the least swerv- 
ing from tliat path of righteousness brings down upon us, 
tlie eternal anger of the Almiglity, and ruin without end, and 
having made it knoAvn and certain that there can be no 
substitution for our righteousnesss and atonement for ns, 
excej)t the perfect riglitcoiisness* of tlie Incarnate God, and 
no other pledge of our arriving at heaven; nay, that the 
only surety for our sins in the tfivinc Law is tlic priceless 
sacrifice of the Incarnate God — it inspires the heart respect- 
ing the Divine Justice with precious and true thoughts. f 

According to Islam, suppose a man could get to heaven by 
liis own righteousness. Now it is certain that (nx*ry man is 
a sinner. Ibit wdiere is tlie righteousness of a sinner ? Hut 
grant for the sake of argument that a sinner can have riglite- 
oiisness ; tlien tliat righteousness is incomplete. And that 
w hich is Iioiight at a little price, will *I)e half- finished. Now 
if‘ th(^ state of heaven can be |furchased by incomplete righte- 
ousness, then tliat state must also be* incomplete. In this 
wa\ the heaven of Islam is pi- to U* w'orthless.J 

According to (iiristianity, the pledge of lif'aven is obtain- 
ed for nun.i by divim; Uigliteoiisiiess.^ In tiiis way the state 
of heavi'M is pi'oved to he rare and precious in glory and 
majesty beyond all limit. 

• 

Islam rel(!ases man from that law of marriage wiiieli God 
ajipoiiitf’d from the beginning. That is to say, it allows many 
wi\es in this \\t)iid, and it displays the I’est and happiness of 
hi‘avi‘n in Inxiiry, and it allows men to pass their lives in 
boundless si'nsuality.-^* 


* Ih thf perfect riglileoiisiiess of ("lirisi in this pliiee, the writer seems 
to ]iLe:ni liU Dejitli, Ills S.ieriiiee. If he does, lus doctrine is good; but 
v\lnit IJiissnhiiiiii \> dl iiiuh'i ^tuiid lum ? \inl why tiiikut'ii suOstitnfio/i for our 
MidiU'ou^m'ss ' If ( 'hrist’s righteousness is substituted forour’s, the Antiuo- 
TiiKin iid'ereiico is unavonhihle. Chiist’s |miu«huieiit was vu anons ; therefore 
ue lived uol undergo puuishineiit. If his righteousness \> as fiearious also, then 
wc need not practise righteousness. Scripture contains no such doctrine. 

t 'fhe r'rdii of this part is almost imiiiteUigdde. Many will think that 
the trjigislation I have given of it, is very little lietter. 

X It is scarcely iiccessary'to observe that all such argument as this should 
he most carefully excluded from all controversies with the Muhammadans. 

* 'fliis passage is out of its ])laee in a ehapter entitled Heconciliatioii and 
Wrath. 'I’lie remark itself is of siitficient imporlaiKl', especially when a 
.iiueh-useil Urdu 'rvanslatiou of the New Testament translates the latter 
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The Christian Religion puts that restraint upon marriage 
which God appointed from the beginning in the garden of 
Eden ; i. c. it allows every man to have one wife, and it makes 
heaven a spiritual place, into which Avorldly and bodily plea- 
sure can never enter. And in this way it makes a man^s 
fieart vigilant against all unbecoming lusts, and always sets a 
man free from sensuality. 

Ishim appoints devout works as reparation for unbecom- 
ing works. By this means it decreases the heinousness of 
sin in the eyes of the people, so that a man is free even when 
he is* boundlessly vicious and sinful. 

The Christian Religion makes the Sacrifice of the Son of 
God the only perfect and abiding means of saving inarikind 
from the punishment of hell. So that the perfection of God's 
justice is perceived, and every sin a])pears fearful. So ju'an 
refrains from faults and sins and improper actions, by means 
of the love and justice of God. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the Muhammadan system of Religion, men live and die 
for tlieir own carnal desires. 

In th(' Christian system, men live and die for the glory of 
God, and for Ins* spiritual and eternal hajipiness. 


part of F.ph. v. 28: "lie that loveth his vuves' lovotli himself.” How 
fame such a f^iJ^htful error ( and one espeeially frijrlitfiil in eastern coiiii- 
tries) to he admitted into the Bible in the year 18-42 I 

* In the Urdu “ in being mmle,” whicli, of course, is not true. This 
uniloubted doctrine of Islam presents a fair mark for a com^ilete refutation. 
It is a most unguarded point, and yet the v;nter has made nothing at all of it. 
t Should be their. 
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III. 

HYMNS FOR FESTIVALS. 


I.~THE CIRCUMCISION, JANUARY 1st, 


Oh child divine ! Whoso stainless birth The law fulfillM thine anguish own’d, 
Ih'guiL the reign of (jod on eartl»; The guilt of man by man aton’d^ 
What counsel Thine for Israel’s weal 

In cjirnal badge and ritual seal? The Shiloh come, the sceptre bar’d. 

The incense pour’d, the lamb pre- 
Ily sacred right the Canaan Tliiue par’d. 

To A hraham pledg’d in cov’nant sign; The ]»cacc announc’d, the work be- 
.Aud 'rhine the rapturous abode gun 

Where Faith awaits her rest nith God; That Death be slain, and Zion won ! 


I’nough that on Thy mother mild Oh sacred Thou ! Whose wondrous 
'I'hou siude serene, a virgin’s clidd; name, 

Wliy move the tears from Mary’s eye Wa** iix’d by w^oiind, and worn as 
Th\ writhing limbs, Thy plaintive cry ? shame, 

Who bor’st the brunt pf human loss 
Fnough that soon Gethscmanc From I'mUi st goad, to latest cross; 

Sliall purple to Thine agony ; 

And crimson’d (hd\arv’s echoes own More rich the dew* Thy birth-plcdgc 
The ransom paid, the labour done. liourM 

Thun ei'& in morning’s womb wa'- 
If purest ere that woman bore, stor’d; 

Wliv Wide 'riiv saving name in gore, Th\ hitter rain more fertile fell 
Ami TliiuC adopti'd eoijrse. begin Than summer shower on bushy dell ! 
With mark of iiiuoiitracted siii? 

\Vc pine, we drooji, at every breath 
If horn to rejieh the ri’ign of grace Of serviec due, of claimed faith ; 

’l\> every son of Adam’s race, As sheep beneath the shearer’s prone 

Wli\ bleed tlie liaiiish’d stone heuealh. The fancied sting of duty moan ; 

And stain the knife Thou eaiu’st to 

sheath ' tby lirst vicarious smart 

* '4 To eireunicise the wayward heart ; 

IliMleem er blevt ! to witness Thiue 'fhat by the rivers from Thv side 
The jiroiiusM seed of Judah’s hue ; It meet 'j'hce throughly purilied ! 


11.~T11E EFIPIIANY, JANUARY (Jtx. 


Der di in der Naeht ties Todes, 
(’lirist, ersehieiist, eiii belles Lielit, 
Im Fifllaste des I [erodes . 

Sueht leli dieli, uud faiid dieh iiielit. 
Fand niir Glaiiz iiiul cities Pragen 
Augeulust uud Fleiselu^slust 
Doeh naeh dir bleib mein Verlaiigen 
ITigestillt, uud leer Bmst. 


In thy night of mortal thrall 
Thou who shon’st with lustre plain, 
Christ, ill Herod’s palaee-liall 
Sought I Thee hut sought in vain ; 
Found I glare and empty glozc, 
Lust of flesli, and lust of eye,* 

For my longing*, no rc])osc ; 

For my breast, inanity. 
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W(‘ttrr 7U clcn Schriftgfcltilirtcn 
(ling icli, suclieiid iiieiiieii limn, 
(Ion Klrtgi'u Tiud Vt*rkclirtoii 
War vcrborjjjen Jacob’s Stern. 

Zwar sie spiaclien plei(‘h den Olindcn 
Von dcin anfgegangnen Licbt, 

Aljer nnter ilinen finden 

Konnt’ ich den Krldsci* iiicht. 

Vns dem Tempel sail icli sebeinen 
Opft’i-reu’r mid Pracht iind lifelit, 
All lien konnt icli bier den Kinen 
Doch ibn sclber land ieb niebt. 

('nd als ieli den Ilerrii dcs Lebens 
So in dir, Jernsalein, 

11 in mid her gesiicbt lercebens 
Zoj^ ieli fort naeli liethlebem. 

(linjjf die Strassc einsam iveiter, 

Jlonn sie war so still uud leer 
Keinen AVauderer zimi l^eitcr 
Faud ieb weit mid breit mnher. 
Aber iiber luoiiieiu llaiipte 
Sab ieb eines Sti'nies Sebein ; 

Weil ieb suebte, wed ieb |;lanbte 
Ward zidetzt der Ileilandinein. 

Suebe nnr, so wirst dn tin den, 

AVerde mir niebt rniid mitt matt* 
liiiss duicb niebts die Selmsuebl' 
bindeii 

Welebe (iott erweeket bat 
Folije nnr obne AViderstreiten | 

Cibmbensvoll dem AV'ort ifes llerrn ' 
IJebt von oben wird dieb leiten 
Lielit von oben pebt der Stern. 

Sl'fTTA. 


Seekiiifj Jesus, went I o’er 
Where they so]diist learninp; wield ; 
AVhat their i^it and [ledant lore? 
Jacob’s star they but eoncealeil. 
Passed the si>eeeh of sooth, as they 
Were from risen radiance blind ; 
But for nauj^lit did 1 essay 
The Redeemer there to find. 

Candle, altiw-fire, and show, 

(lI-iTC, I weeneil, my Lord will be) 
Saw' I in the temple f^low ; 

Soujrbt, but found there was not lie. 
Anil, the Lord of life to j^ain 
Thro’ thy courts, Jerusalem, 

As [ souj?ht, but sought in vain. 
Turn’d I strait for Bethlehem. 

Solitary wore the wav. 

For the scene so still and dreai*, 
Tnneller none my path to sa\ 
Found I round me far or near. 

Yet there cjlimmers o’er my bead. 
Dimly seen, a twiiiklini? slime ; 
Confident the i;lo()in I thread. 

Till at length the Savionr niim*. 

Only seek, and thoii shall gain. 
Never faint or weary be ; 

And may miugbt tlie zeal re^tl•ain 
AAHiieb thy Cod bath sti»'i‘ed m tliee 
Faithful on JMs AVord ])resmue. 
Trust tliy j(mrne\, as tlie Lord's, 
Thee shall light IVoni Ilea\en ih 
lume, 

Li^^ht from Heaven the star affords. 


TIT.— TIIF CONVERSION OF SAINT PAUL, JANU ARY 

Egi’egie Doctor Panic, mores instruc | (’bosen Teacher ! form our w ays. 

Et nostra tecum pcetora in eodiim | Raise, our breasls to lleaieii with 
trabe : | thee ; 

Vchita duin nicriiiiem eeniut Fidcs Meekly till Faith iioonward gaze, 

Et solis iiistar sola regnet Charita-s. Sun-like rule us (’liarity. 

Eli’iuis. 
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IV. 

A SIMPLE STORY OF INDIA- 

You have received some bad tidings, I fear, dear Aunt, • 
this morning)^^ said Louisa Clavely on entering Mrs. Dpl- 
mcr's room one forenoon : as soon as you had opened the let- 
ter you received at the breakfast table, I noticed that you seem- 
ed dispirited and silent : and I am kure you have been crying 
since that time; your ej'^cslookso red, and your face is so sad. 

If 1 can shai*e your grief, or do any thing to comfort j^ou, may 
1 know the cause 

I have indeed received a letter to-day which has disturbed * 
me very much : for how can I think that the time is now 
come nlien you, my beloved child, must be removed from us, 
witliouL being grieved. Tliough this separation lias so long 
bc'C'i) foreknown, yet it^s prospect, now that it draws near, is 
more hca)'t-rending to me, than 1 even imagined it would be.” 

‘'Then you have heard froifi tlie Agent of the Military Or- 
))han Puiifl, I suppose, that 1 must shortly prepare for rny 
voyage to India.” 

Vos ; here is the letter ; you may read it for yoiu’sclf.” 

Louisa read the letter ; it was tlic usual announcement that 
as Miss Louisa Clavely had now ncarlj^ completed licr cighi 
couth yc'ar, tlic regulations of the Military Ikind recpiircd her 
forthwith to proceed to India: a jcipusiiion ^vas also made 
that Mrs. Doliner, her Aunt and Guardian, won: 1 communi- 
cate the name and residence of the friends to whose care Miss 
('hivcly was to be ciitriistcd, n])ou her arrival in India. 

A tear stood in the eye of the affectionate girl when she 
read tins : for the idea of separation from one who had so 
b>ng tondc;d hej' Avith a mother’s care, could not but call forth 
th(t o\press1ou of sorrow. But she quickly cJiased aAvsiy the 
unhidden tear, as slic folded the letter, and returned it to her 
Aunt, saying at the same time, not grieve so much, dear 
ATint, oil my account ; you knoAv that wx have heen ahvays 
looking forward to this event, and I liaAC prepared myself 
for it. 1 shall feel much at parting from yoif, and my dear 


* Hiis t.alc was written bcfiire the late repeal uf the ohiig\ir>U'j law of the 
Militarv Orphan Fund Society, which required tiicii* Female Wards to visit 
India on the cxpiiy of t heir eighteenth year. It was originally penned as a 
condemnation of the then present ; it is now contributed Aviih iniic]i raore- 
satisfaction, as a plain and unexaggerated description of “ that which*' 

( to the writer's knowledge) “has been.” 
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cousins, it is tru(i, for you Lave been a kind Aunt, ii second 
mother to me, and I love you dearly ; and my cousins are to 
jne as brotfiers and sisters 3 but still I am sure I shall be hap- 
py in India/^ 

I pray that you may, dear Louisa ; and the assurance that 
you are, will be my only consolation for your loss/^ 

^^Well, dear Aunt, you will have this consolation at any 
rate : for have you not often told me that our happiness docs 
not depend so much on what is aro^und us, as it docs on wdiat 
is in us ; and if 1 make up my mind to be satisfied, I shall 
still have abundant sources of happiness in India as well as 
hcre/^ 

I know, my beloved child, that you are naturally of a 
contented disposition 3 but still I cannot help fearing that after 
having been so long accustomed to this quiet home, and en- 
joyed intercourse with those who arc endeared to you in your 
early recollections, you^will find a sad blank when you airivc 
at a distant land, and find youi’ lot among strangers/^ 

Oh ! I cannot think of India as a strange land : so many 
of our family have lived there. When I think of going to a 
country where my mother lived so long, and where iny father 
died, 1 fancy I am going to another home. I shall delight in 
visiting all the places where my beloved parents resided, J 
sometimes think I can call them to remembrance, though 1 
was so youiii,* when 1 left them. And I have often heard iny 

dear Mama ueseribc , where my Fatlieivlies buried: I sliall 

delight ill finding out his Tomb, aiul in decking it with the 
lovely flowers which grow in that fairy land.^^ 

^Do not let imagination paint the scene too brightly, dcai 
girl; for if your anticipations prove false, your disappointinciil 
will be as great, as your hopes arc eager. You kiioiv, * ’tis 
distance lends enchantment to the view.' , 

“ But Aunt, surely India must be a lovely country — has it 
not been always celebrated in history — and is it not iioiv con- 
tinually spoken of as one of the most wealthy and luxiirifuit 
countries in the world. And how delightful must it be if it 
be only hall* so beautiful as those jdates represented it, which 
we Avere looking at the other day. I must confess I should 
like to ramble upon those magnificent mountains, and to 
sketch those splendid temples : and then the idea of mean- 
dering for days and Aveeks together in a BudgeroAv, on the 
far-famed Gang(?s, and going on the shore every cvmiing, to 
inhale the spicy fragrance of the Groves — Surely India must 
be a lovely place/' 
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Your youtliful fiinoy, dear Louisa, is too raucli excited by 
ilic cxaf^giu’atod descriptions of the Ejist whicli you have read. 
T lla^'c heard your Mother give a very fiir differcnl account of 
it : blit remember, even if there be no false glare thrown up- 
on its sober realities, it is not that which can please the eye, 
or amuse the fancy that can make you happy. — You have Ijv- 
od us too well, to be content with less than the interchange 
of affection and confidence, such as tender and long-tried 
henrts alone can givc.^^ • • 

Well ; but dear Aunt, shall I not mectwith many friends 
there, wlvo will welcome and love me, if only for my parents^ 
>!akc : an (I am I not to be received by one whom I may regard 
js my second Father, even as you have been my second Mo- 
ther V 1 shall never indeed cease to think of you, and love 
you more than all else ; but I want to alleviate your anxiety, 
anil liow can I do this belter tlian by telling you, 1 shall be 
happy.'" 

{So said Ijouisa, and so she iliought in all sincerity ; she 
really uisluid to comfort her hind Guardian, whose distress of 
mind was ])lainly indicated in her pale and anxious counte- 
nance. If her wishes liad been loft unbiassed, slic would ne- 
ver liave chosen to leave a home in which ^hc had passed 
twelve happy years. Jhii having been left an Orphan on the 
death of her Father, an ofliccr in tlio 4Cast Indian Army, she 
had long been taught to expect her removal to India. This, 
she had been infonned, was the condition of the conti- 
mianee of lier pension to w'hieh her Father's snhscription to 
Iln‘ -iMiliiaiy (irphan ruud entitled lior. Hence she bad be- 
emne familiar with tlie tliouglit of leaving her present home : 
though lier childisli feelings recoiled at first from the idea of 
parting from j\lrs. OolnuT and her ehihircn, yet habit, anti- 
eipation and fancy, united not only to strip the settlement in 
?ije4ar KasT;of its earlier terrors, but even to invest itAviththo 
bi’iglit mantle! Avhieli yoiitliful imagination so readily Aveaves. 

I know Avtdl Avhal yoxiv alfoetionnte lieart Avishes,'^ said 
A'ti’s. Dolmer, tenderly cmlnacing her niece, and replying 
to her last nrmark — and I fVud thankful that it is my sorroAV 
Avirndi needs your comfort, rather than that I should have the 
additional pang of seeing you Avretclicd in the prospect of your 
voyage. If it be God’s Avill, may the time be far distant when 
it wiU 1)0 my part to act as your comforter. TIiq future how- 
ever must h(! loft to Ills piwidcncc : the Avidow find tlic or- 
phan are liis ])ecnliar cave : this lias long been my support in 
Iho past. I Avill try to compose niAwlf a little, and then I 
will Avrite a reply to Major 's letter." • 
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The four montlis which intervened between this day, and 
the time fixed for Louisa's departure, were spent in making 
the needful preparations for her voyage. All that the solici- 
tude of an aflectioiiate Guardian could desire for her comfort, 
was arranged. A passages was secured in one of the best ships 
of the season, and the kind attentions of Mrs. liajoiham, a 
lady returning to India with lier Huslitnid, Avho had formerly 
been an intimate friend of Captain Clavcly, were ollered in 
tlic kindest manner, and thankfully accepted. 

The cabin engaged w-as, partly with the view of reducing 
expeiiee, and partly wdth a view' to Louisa's own comfort, to 
be sluired by the daughter of this lady, avIio was acconi])any- 
' ing her parents on the completion of her education in Eng- 
land. 

In addition to the necessary articles of outfit, ISlrs. Dolmcr 
had contrived out of her owm small resources, to ])rovitle seve- 
ral indulgences Avhich she thought would add to Louisans com- 
foi‘t and improvement. A Piano Forte, on which her niece 
played W'ith a delicacy of feeling that only natural genius can 
impart, a complete stock of drawing materials, articles for eve- 
ry kind of fancy work, and a small, but well chosen collec- 
tion of books, were included. 

Information w^as sent out to her rude of the name of the 
ship, and the date of ‘her departure — c\’ery thing was ri'iuly, 
and the time drew' near. 

At length the last evening arrived, which Louisa was to 
spend in the home of her adoption — on the uioiTow, aecoinpa- 
uiedby her Aunt, and the eldest of Mrs. Dolmcr’s dauglitin s', 
slic was to leave the happy retirement oi eleven j ears, and 
start for Portsmouth, wdicrc the embarkation Avas to take 
place. It was a bright evening in tlie nionlh of June, and the 
sun had just set, wdion Louisa witiidimv herself from the com- 
pany of her cousins, Avitli whom she hail been sfrolbiVi; for tlitT’ 
last time in their favourite garden, and turned to hei Aunt's 
room. She tapped at the door, and said gently, Anui, 
arc yon there — jnay I come in 

Come in, dear Louisa : hut hoAV is it you have returned 
so soon. I thought yon Averc enjoyir.g the cool air this 
evening with your cousins, after the heat of this oppressive 
day." 

Yes, I luux l)cen Avalkiiig out — ^l)ut avIicu I had onct giv- 
en my parting glance to all the old favourite spots, I could 
not stay longer among them : the thought that I may never 
see them again, makes me very low-spirited — indeed dear 
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Aunt, — I do not like to tell you, but — I cannot help it, I 
must tell you — I feel very unhappy/^ 

am I siu’priscd, my sweet ^irl; though I know your 
liapj)y contented disposition, and your juinost romantic hopes, 
yet 1 felt sure your affection would jiot allow you to leave us , 
without a pang.” 

Ah ! that is true. I did not know how dear you all were 
to me, ^till the time for parting drew nigh : it seems now^ as 
it I could not bear to be t^m away from you — how ardently 
do 1 wisli that I were not obliged to go: how cruel it is to 
tear away an orphan from those who Imvc eared for her, and 
to* compel her to go lonely and friendless to a distant land, 
to commit liersolf to strangers^^ — and so saying, the tears roll- • 
ed down her checks^ and she sobbed upon her Aunt^s bosom, 
as if hm’ heart must break. 

Do not so much distress yourself, my sweet child; it Avas 
your l)e]()\ ed l\at]ier^s will that you slionld return to India : 
he knew the regulations of the OipRan I'uud, and subscrib- 
ed to it for your benefit with* that knowledge : and you arc 
aware tJiat in his last illness he cxpia^ssed the wish tluit when 
you returned to India, you be placed under the charge 

of your Iliielc.” , 

And can nothing be done to prevent this: oh, I cannot 
tell you the horror that 1 feel. 1 wmild rather endure ary 
])rivatir)n, if 1 eonld but remain in England. Could 1 not 
give; up 3 ny pension V Oh! let me Jo so, dear Aunt, and T 
will earn my owif livelihood as a governess, or ^wen as a ser- 
vant ; any thing in short, rather than this horrid destiny — 
Oh, have pity oji me, aiid save me.” 

^Oly ri(‘ar Louisa, what can be tlic cause of your violent 
gri(ji — you have, till wi hiu tlic last fortnight, rather seemed 
pleasc<l with the prospect Indore you — and now you arc filled 
Vi til apprMiensions wliicli I cannot account for.” 

'"Yes, 11 within the last fortnight: but since our last 
journey to London, I have been so very miserable : I cannot 
t§]l you how Avretehed 1 have been.” 

" Well ; but what lias there occurred since then, wliicli you 
did not know before V” * 

Louisa licsitatiid for a time ; but at length said, '' T must 
tell you, 1 cannot keep it secret — 1 have tried to banish the 
thoiight, but it Avill continually haunt me — da not be angry 
w ith me, and I will tell you what has changed my feelings, so 
coini)letcly.” She then tried to di'y her tears, but they flow- 
ed afresh, and it was only by a strong effort, interrupted by 
frequent sobs, that she continued — You remember that when 
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y<ju Avci'c colivcrsiug witli Major niid Mr. Rayrihani, the Iasi 
time Avo were in Toavii, I Avent to have a quiet half hour Avith 
Kmily — who' iu tlic course of conversation said, ^Louisa, do 
you iviiOAV your Unde, Dr. Berringer; have you e\cr seen 
iiim V and she then told me that her Fatlier and Mother had 
sai^l to some friend in her hearing, that they pitied me very 
miudi, for I Avas going to he under the care of a heartless 
irian. Oh ! Aunt, that AAord drives me distracted : to find 
my unde a heartless man \* Oh ! v^hat shall I do, if this he 
true, after such a dear fond Aunt as you have been, to ho 
committed to a heartless man. It is this that has made mo 
AATctched/^ 

“ My dear Louisa, if this he all, calm your apprehension. 
Your dear Father entertained the sincerest allcction for l)i\ 
Rerringer, and ])laee(t unlimited confidence in him; and^it 
is much less likely that he who had knoAvn him so long, 
should be mistaken in his character, than Major Raynliam, 
who has merely passed through the station where he lives, 
and seen him once : and hesid6s, your XIncle’s letters hav(^ 
always betokened much interest for you, and he has long look- 
ed upon you, and felt tOAvards you as his adopted daughtcir.^' 
You Avould. not deceive me, I know^,^^ replied Jhnily , 
''hut what if you should ho mistaken; or Avhat if my iJjicIc 
should he diftcrent iioaa^ from Avhat he avms avIicu my Father 
knOAV him — the thought is tcrrihlc.^^ 

" My dearest child, do not give Avay to this needless anx- 
iety : it is really Avrong for you to do so: e\ery arrangement 
has been made by those Avho love you, and avIio Avonld 
sooner have suffered any ill, than exposed you to unkindness. 
Resides, arc you not distrusting the providence of (lod, wh(» 
a])pcars to have expressed his Avill, by giving facility and ef- 
fect to all the avrangemeuts iu Avhich avc have', sougli^/liis guid^ 
aiicc, and asked his blessing. Dry up your tears, 'dear child, 
Jind do not let the mere repetition of an ill-considered and 
nnfounded expression deprive you of your cquanimity.^^ 

Louisa buried her face in lier hands, and still we])t; at last 
with an effort she said, "If it be by (Jod^s Avill, that this ap- 
pointment has Ijccii made, I Avould not rebel — perhaps I 
liavc distrusted Ills care. Let us pray to him to bless and 
keep me, and to bless and keep you too, my beloved i\uut ; 
it is the last fime we may CA^or pray logcLJier in this room, 
Avhoi’C AA'C have so often knelt at (lod's mercy seat.’’ "lie Avill 
hear o,ur prayer, the prayer of the AvidoAv and the orphan. 
Rnt if — if it be his will to humhlo and prove me by trial, 
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may I even then say, " Thy will be done Pray with me, 
will you not.^^ 


The agony of bidding farewell was past : the voyage was 
completed — Louisa had arrived in India, and had joined her » 
Uncle, Dr. Derringer, in the large and distant station, of 
A . Tlirce months had expired since she became a mem- 

ber of his family. Her apprehensions concemmg him, first 
excited by the disclosure; made* in her conversation with 
Emily Baynham, had been allayed by her Aunt Dolmer^s ex- 
postulation and assurance, and had quickly vanished on her 
kTnd reception by her Uncle. He welcomed licr with ten- 
derness, and all the promions for her comfort soon satisfied * 
her that the suspicion Avas unjust Avhich had been excited in 
her mind. India had disappointed her, it is true ; if Calcut- 
ta* appeared to her a City of Palaces, it appeared also to he a 
city of hovels : instead of the charming j)assage up the Gau- 
ges in her imagined Hudgerow, she experienced the common- 
place (‘onfusion of a Steamer : -the lovely picture of spicy groves 
and diversified scenery, which slic expected would regale; 
her spirit, resolved itself into the reality of monotonous plains 
of boundless extent ; day after day passoil (:i\, and along the 
riverXs edge she saw nothing hut a bed of sand, or a jungle of 
brusliAvood, or the marshes of nee cuWvation, never inviting, 
and at times not p('rmittiTig, an evening's walk. Tlio Hills 
of llajmalial at length came in siglit, and for a fcAV days dimi- 
nished her disappftiutmcnt, but they soon vanished, and again 
an arid, uniut(;resting plain, interminably stretehing itself for 
days and Aveeks, dissipated the creations of her fancy. But 
to this she soon became reconciled, and Avhen she entered 
her Uncle's house, she was prepared to seek her happiness in 
social enjoy ment, and not in the imaginary and unreal gor- 
ge(Aisness »f an eastern land, 

“ Well, Louisa," said J)r. Berringer, I suppose that we 
slmll soon have to resign our pretensions, and entrust you to 
the custody of a more approved Guardian, than I or your 
Aunt can be." • 

^^No indeed Uncle : I have been happy Avith you, and with 
you I hope to remain," said Emily mildly, and in a conlidiiig 
tone# 

"So you Avill not let me share your confidence: you, Jiko 
other young ladies, arc fond of a little mystery, a little"*hy- 
play, intended to give elfect to the scene, and to make the 
dcnoucmenl more iiitcrestiug," 
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"Do not joke upon the subject, dear Uncle, I pray you; 

I have not, I assure you seriously, tlic slightest thoughts of 
accepting Mr. Warner's attentions.'^ 

" And why not ? what is your reason for refusing him ? 
He is a handsome young man, well connected ; a smart offi- 
cer, the Adjutant of his Corps, with good interest, and I 
doubt not would make you a very good Husband." 

" The position of a soldier's wife is one that I should shrink 
from under any circumstances : the separations to be expect- 
ed, the dangers to be feared, and the continual excitement 
which must be felt, are by no means inviting to one who has 
from childhood been accustomed to a quiet home." 

" Why, Louisa, this will all add to your liappincss : it will 
diversify the scene of life : without some such excitement and 
change frequently occurring, the monotony of our existence 
in this country would be intolerable." 

" Say no more, dear* Uncle, on this subject : it distresses 
me very much." • 

" Hut I must say something more, for I think you arc a 
very foolish girl to lose such an o])poriuuity, and to eacjlfico 
your interests to your seiitimeutality." 

"Do not describe feelings by that liard name; they 
arc not dictated by melb sentiment, they are iiisipivcil by na- 
ture and atlcction. IVom early years I Avas nursed iu the 
bosom of beloved relations : each familiar haunt of my clii.M- 
liood’s home has become hallowed in my memory, and Avilli 
Illy present distinct impressions of the hap])incs8 I. oAved to 
that peaceful retreat, 1 cannot endure the thought of enter- 
ing upon a scene of change and alarm." 

" Still, Louisa, if you arc so nonsensical as to let such im- 
pressions iufliieucc you in a case of this kind, your objectiop 
may yet be removed; for Mr. Warnor's interest is good; Jiis 
Father can command almost any apiioiutrnenl, ami I doubt 
not that one more quiet and less changeable than his present 
one can be secured in a little time. So do not throAv aAA jiy 
your clianee, but consider the matter avcU : in the mcaniimc 
I Avill tell Warher your prepossessions in favor of retirement, 
and he Avill, I am sure, be Avilling to concur in your Avisli, 
though at the sacrifice of his military ardour." 

" No, do liot, I beseech you. 1 cannot consent, that one 
Avher is so devotedly attached to his profession, should quit 
that branch of it in which he anticipates distinction ; and be- 
sides, I must telhyou plainly, that in no case could I con- 
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sent to receive Mr. AViirncr’s attentions. Never will 1 marry 
ii man whom I do not love, and whom I have not some rea- 
sonable lio])e of making happy * 

But if you can respect him, love will come afterwards : 
you must not yield to these romantic notions you have ■ 
imbibed. 

Uncle, you misunderstand me : this is no romantic no- 
liou : 1 do not love Mr. Wnrucr; I do not believe that I, ever 
can love him ; and feeling* this, how can T, with honor and 
with truth, declare before (Jod, that I will love him,^^ 

^ But you ought to consider not only yourself, but me also 
and j^oiir Aunt. You must be aware wlien we received you to 
our home, we did so with the idea that you w'ould, lu all pro- 
i)ability, soon find a home of your own ; you have already 
Ijegn with us nearly a year, and now, when you have recciv- 
(‘d an oiler, Avhicli would givci you a eomfortable settlement 
ibr life, you inconsiderately reject it. , In these days, India is 
!ud what it was; there are more \mung ladies than there 
were formerly, and if you arc too particular, you may not 
-oou have anotber siicli opportunity.^' 

So T am no longer w'clcomc liere. — Wbat shall 1 do!"*' 
•^aid Louisa, as she cov(‘rod her face to coiicdal tears which 
s\u) was no longer able to restrain.^ Aftcu' a few moments’ 
|)jms(‘, she add('d, My flear Uncle, clo not urgtj me more ; T 
cannot bear it: if you are wearied of me, Jet me return to 
iMiglfiTid. I will jiot ])C a burden to yon : 1 am ready to 
sacrilice all J have, small as it is; anything will I do, but ob f 
do not comj)(d me to jmirry this man,” 

What nonsense you i«alk, child — coinjud you, of course 
I sIimII not; bul 1 eeiiainly shall not be pleased if you eon- 
tiniu^ }our refusal : and as to your nduniing to England, 
t hat is (|uit^i out of the (piestkm : it woulil not appear well ; 
neithev would it lie for your own interest. Ibit I will not say 
jnore now^ ; 1 see you are too excited. C’onsidcr the tiling 
\|iy(dly by yourself, and 1 think that yon will soon percinvc* 
that several reasons concur in suggesting your acccjitanee as 
the most prudent course.” , 

“ And can it be that niy Uncle is, after all, a lieartless man ?” 
mused Louisa w ith herself, on retiring to her owii room. lie 
lias aiwavs been very kind, and has indiilg(‘d me in every 
wish ; and now'^ he is tired of me; — what can 1 doV To reduru 
to Liighiud seems impossible — bow could tlie cxpence orUie 
voyage be met? and yet to live as a poor iicnsiouer, with one 
who grudges me slieltcr, after all tlu* happiness of my 

11 
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curly home, is almost insupportable ; and to marry such a man 

as, the very thought is maddening — what shall I do 



^J^ie reader is requested to note, that a year has elapsed 
since the conversation wliich has been just detailed. We have 
to introduce him to a rather small, and somewhat scantily 
tiu’nishcd room, in a large station of Upper India. There is a 
neat maliogany table in the centre, on which are scattered 
a few books and prints, aifd on it Hicre are also lying scissors, 
needle- work, a re(il of cotton, and some small detached pieces 
of linen. At one end of the room stands a sipiare piano- 
forte Avith its neat covering of 'fussah, and on it a pile of mu- 
sic. TJicrc arc six or eight plain chairs disposed with propri- 
ety, and a teapoy in one corner supports an inkstand and an 
o))cncd blotting-hook. No pier tallies arc seen there ; no 
luxurious chairs inviting the cxliaustcd to repose. No orha- 
luents of any kind can be discovered. All the furniture has 
been specified, except a small Bareilly couch on the side of the 
table, where the work materials lie. On that couch there is 
sitting, one who might be supposed to be recovering from a 
Jong and severe illness. Her checks arc pale ; her eyes sunk- 
en, but overspread Avith a sickly glare. She has just laid 
doAVii her needle, AA'carunl with too long application ; and 
as she withdraw’s frohi her task, she raises lier attenuat- 
ed hands, and presses them on her brow, as if to drive 
back some uiiAVcIcome thought, or to still some uneasy sen- 
sation. She remains in this position, leaning over the table 
for some lime, deeply meditating ; and once a deep sigb is 
heard, so deep, so distinct, that it arrests her own attention, 
and liids her dismiss the thought that evoked it. Slu' hears 
a footstep approach the room, and as Mr. Warner enters, slic 
endeavours to chase away the cloud of heavy thought that 
had settled on her eouiitcnanec, and said with a gentle smile. 
Dearest Henry, 1 wish you could stay Avithme this cvoiiiug : 
I do not feel Avcll, and my spirits seem Ioav to-day.” 

cannot possibly,” said her husband Avitli a peevish uir, 
“ you knoAv that Mrs. Hyland has arrived at the Generars to- 
day, and 1 Avant to see hoAv she looks, and to liear her sing — 
they say she has a splendid voice.” 

“Well, if you must go, do not stay late, dear Henry : 1 feel 
such ail unaccoantalile depression, that 1 Avant you to • jhcer 
me. If you will come hack ill good lime, 1 shall lie lietter, 
anti I AAnll sing your favourite air, and play the sonata of 
Beethbven^s Avhic[i you like so much. Do come back early ; 
you know it is not often tliat I teaze you.” 
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“Perhaps I may — but do not wait for me. If Trcnlin- 
son and Loathes should be at the GeneraPs, they may want 
me to step in afterwards, to have a game of Billiards, but I 
will come home as soon as I canP^ 

“Do, dear Love : and then you will make me happy.^^ • 
“Why eamiot you be happy without me. You stick to 
your work all day, as if you were a slave : and it is this that 
depresses your spirits. I wish you would get rid of those no- 
tions of economy, and keep a diftie, like every body else. 
If you would employ your time in Drawing and Music, you 
would not mope as you do.^^ 

^ pearest llenry, how can I spend a Rupee, wdiich can be 
saved, as long as we are in debt : but do not be distressed 
about my working — ^it is a pleasure to me : and by and bye, 
a mother^s joy will richly rccompcnee all my labor.^^ 

“Well, do as you like — only remember it is not my wdsh : 
by the bye, it is nearly six, and I prorpised Trcnlinson to be at 
the racket court — ^so I must be off : good byc/^ 

With anxious heart did tRc solitary wife await her hus- 
band’s return ; as the clock struck ten, she thought, no^v he 
wdll soon be here : 1 will practise the air he likes so mucl|| 
She opened the Piano, and assayed to play, bift she (^ould not : 
a feeling of deadly oppression came upon her, and compelled 
her to desist. “ What can ail me,” slic said to herself. “I 
have had no illness, and yet I feel weak and languid, as if 1 
had been long ill., 1 fear this •working does enervate me: 
but all is now' nearly ready — and win u finished, I will give 
myself rest.” 

The clock struck eleven— and twTdvc, but Mr. Warner had 
not returned. 


Whcii'^lo you say Mrs. Elmerttm will be here,” said Mr. 
Warner to his wife, some four months after the events above 
noticed. 

On Thursday week, she expected to arrive.” 

“ Well, that suits c.xactly, for Trcnlinson and half-a-do7>en 
more of us, propose going into the district ^Tigor- shooting, 
ufter next muster, and so, if Mrs. Elmertou arrives on Thurs- 
day week, you will not he left alone.” 


The reader has already become ae(|uaint(jd ivitli Mrs. El- 
Miorton as Miss Bayuliam : when she arrived, the alteration 
in her friend’s appearance astounded her her wasted* form 
iiid faded check, and still more, tin; melancholy which liad 
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settled ui)on her once smiling face, too plainly indicated that 
grief had been preying on her heart. 

llow T 'wish, Louisa/^ said Mrs Elmerton to her friend, 
that you could get somerelieffrom that troublesome cough — 
, what have you taken for it ?" 

1 have tried several remedies ; but none have been success - 
ful : t sometimes think, my dear Emily, that I shall never 
lose it.^' 

If you coidd but visit ttic hills^ perhaps you might lose it 
altogether ; 1 am sure you need some change, for you arc 
very weak, and look exceedingly ilL^^ 

The llills ! no, 1 cannot go — do not propose it.^^ 

“ Why not ? I thought your medical man had recommend 
ed the chaugc.^^ 

“ He did mention it to me, but I earnestly besought him 
not to mention it to my husband : you know, Emily, tFial 
such a change involves large expence, much larger than wi^ 
can aftbrd.^^ 

Rut you ought to be able? to afford it. If Mr. War 
ner would but curtail his own extravagancies, he might easily 

« akc all needful arrangements for the health of his pour neg- 
cted wife.^^ 

“ Do not chide him on my account, dear Emily. I would 
not wish his smallest ])l6ASiirc to he cui’tai led; he has an ardent 
temperament, and if he were too much tliwartcd in his 
piirsuits, he would soon be miserable, and then how would 
my conscience upbraid me. Resides, we ire in debt, ami so 
long as this is the ease, I think it right to forljcar every ini- 
iicccssaiy expense.^^ 

Rut how can you be in debt ? your mode of living is most 
frugal.^^ 

Oh ! say no more,” replied Mrs. Warner, eovering hei 
burning face with her hands, and cjidcavonring to sn])pj!ess 
the deep emotions that struggled in licr mind. He is my 
husband, and I would uot utter a word that you could con 
strue into a complaint.^^ 

No! dear patient sufferer, I know your forbearance, but 
you need not ba so cautious: for his conduct is well known. 1 
have beard that he spends alibis time and money in garnblijig^ 
which should be devoted to bis neglected wife and child. Oli ! 

would that he had accepted the appointment in the d(‘- 

partment : in that quiet post, he might have become weaned 
iVom some of his bad habits — wliat an inhuman being be 
was to* refuse a situation that must have been so much more 
agreeable to you.” 
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Do not blame him for that — ^perhaps I was to blame, but 
I intended to act honorably. It was at my express desire 
that ho refused it. I thought that he would not'be happy if 
he left his rc^giment to which he is so much attached, to live 
in a retired station, and I determined that he should never • 
have to reproach me with having interfered with his interests. 
In fact, 1 made this refusal on his part a condition of uty con- 
sent to marry him/^ 

You dear angel ; you jioble ertiature ; and thus he has re- 
compensed your disinterestedness. But why did you marry 
liim ? You surely must have felt that his tastes ancl character 
not congenial with your^s/^ 

T)carcst Emily, I have I fear already said too much, but 
must say one thing more, that you may have loss cause to up- 
l)raid me. What could T do V I had no longer a home; my 
IJTiclc and Aniit were bent upon this marriage : I felt my- 
self a)i intruder in tlicir house: they plainly hinted that if 
1 refused this offer, 1 had better go bach to fhigland; and 
liow could I put my beloved Aunt Dolmer to this expense, 
Just when the account reached ns that she had lost the 

chief purt of her little income, by the failure of ^^s hoiis^ 

I told Mr. Warner that I felt conscious of my want m 
|)ower to ])lcase liini : that I could not give him that warmth 
of love which 1 felt a husband niigltt chiiiii — 1 begged, 1 
im])lorcd him to witlidraw his offer — but he would not, and 
when he told me he would be satisfied with respect, instead 
of love — with the* efforts of dutj^ unaccompanied by the warm 
zeal of affection, 1 yielded and became his wife.’^ 

“ What is the matter said Mrs. JClmcrtoii, as slic noticed 
the deadly paleness which snddcjily hecamc spread upon tlie 
face of her friend — Your hands arc cold, and damp : you are 
faint.^^ 

^"•No, 1 ffhall be better soon — ^Ict me lie quiet for a few mo- 
ments : and then I shall recover/^ 

After a short pause, Mrs. Warner said, “ Emily^ 1 have a 
slfangc feeling ; 1 have never experienced it before. There 
is sneli a sense of op|)ression here” — pressing her hand upon 
lu;r heart ; “ 1 can scarcely support it. She piwiscd, ami seem- 
ed Aiolently agitated; but at length, having burst into a fit of 
tea)’s, she said, Emily dear, I am better now — but if such 

anotifcr attack returns, 1 cannot survive it, — it will kill me 

I do not think 1 have long to live. — I have felt the uicg^en- 
gcr of (loath — he has come to claim me his for pi’cy — Oh ! 
would that my husl)and were here : Scud (or him at dnee— 
tell him 1 am ill — very ill — If, — ^if he should return too late, 
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tell him, I liavc loved hiiTi with all my feeble powers, while 

livin*^, and that dying, I pray God to blcss^^ here her 

stiength gave way. She could utter no more — and she sank 
in exhaustion — 

Her friend watched by her, and tended her with the fond- 
ness of a si sterns love ; but all in vain : with the exception of 
short iutervals, for two days she remained in a state of insensi- 
bility — and then the struggle was over. — The once fair and 
happy Louisa, was numberfcd mth ithc dead. 

VVhen Mrs. Lolmcr read the letter of Mrs. Elmerton, des- 
cribing the last days of Louisa, she said ; “ Oh ! I have nc\j3r 
forgotten the intense bitterness — ^the over-powering agony ^itli 
which that dear child once uttered the words, ^ How cruel it 
is to tear away an orphan from those who hare cared for her, 
and to compel her to yo, lonely and friendless^ to a distant Ivund, 
to commit herself to strangers 
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V. 

THE ABORIGINES OF INDIA- 

We propose liovo to ox amine a recently published Essay/ 
•‘Oil the Aborifi^iiies of India — by B. II. Hodj^son. Esqr. 

B. C. S./’ w hich we consider descrvinj^ of profound attention. 
The volume before us contains ou^ Mssay the First/^ treat- 
ing more especially of tlitj Kooch, .Bodo, and Dlnnial tribes. 

It is divided into three parts, in which arc considered scvc- 
i;jjlly the A'ocabularv, the Grammar, and the location, num- 
hcr^ erc(‘dj customs, condition, and physical and moral cha- • 
racteristi(!s of the peo])le. — We shall take these three divisions 
of the subject in the inverse ordiT. 

^Mr. Ilodf^soii rc-j^ards the pagan population of India as be- 
ing divisible into two great classes - the Arian or immigrant, 
and the Tamulian or aboriginal.^’ TJiis division he holds to 
be of high interest not merely to the pliilosopher, but to the 
statesman” — for, he continues, “Tlie Tamuliaus are now, for 
“ the most part, British subjects; they arc counted by milli- 
ons, extending from thesnow's to the ('ape ( (knnorin) ; and 
lastly, they are as mueh superior to the Arian Hindus in 
freedom from discjualiiying prejudjj;(:'s, as they arc inferior 
to tlicm in knowledge, and all its train of appliances.*' — In 
proof of this, he instances the extensive and important uses 
now making of tljc Kol or Dhdngar race; and he goes on to 
say : — 

“ Y(*s 1 in erery c.xtciisive juufcly hillN tract throughout the vast con- 
tinent of India there ('xist hundreds of thousands of human beings in a 
state not materially different from that of tlie (lermans as described by Ta- 
citus. Let then the student of the progress of society, of the fate and 
fortunes of the human race, insUadof poring over a mere sketch of the 
past, addrosss himself to the task of preparing full and faithful portraits of 
whdt is befort his eyes ; and let the statesman profit by the labours of the 
student ; for these ]jrimitive races are tlie ancient heritors of the whole 
soil, from all the rich and open parts of nhieU they 'Ncre wrongfidly ex- 
)><Jilod by the usuvjnng lliinlus. It is oae great ohjeet of this research to 
ascertain when and under what eirenmstanees this dispersion of the ancient 
oAvners of the soil took place, at least to demoustvate the fact, and to bring 
again together the dissevered fragments of the body, ify means of careful 
romparisoii o+' the languages, physical attributes, creed and customs of the 
several ( assumed ) parts. It is another object, not less interesting, to ex- 
hibit the ]M)sitive condition, moral and material, of each of tlu‘se societies 
at so improveable ami so needful of improvement, and whose archaic 
status, polity and ideas offer such instructive pictures of the course frf hu- 
man progression.” 

With reference to the expression '*' usurping Hindus,” Mr. 
Hodgson remarks, in a note, that it can Iiardly be necessary 
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for liiui to say that he docs not LMitcrtaiii the idle notion of 
now ejecting the Hindus, and replacing the Aborigines. The 
precaution is ainusiiig — but perhaps prudent. 

The irruption of a warlike nation into a country tenanted by 
a less powerful race, has an cftect in one respect resembling 
that of an inundation. The fertile plains arc abandoned to 
the im’Sidcr, and the Aborigines take refuge in the hills, from 
which the invaders probaldy do not trouble themselves by at- 
tempting to dislodge them. ' Such was the ^vay in which the 
Celts of Britain were driven to the mountains of Wales, Scot- 
land, and Cornwall ; and such, we imagine, Avas the state of 
things on the lirst irruption of the invaders of India. Moiffi- 
taincers grow very fond of their mountains — a circumsfance 
dependent probably in some measure on the fact that moun- 
tains do not usually change much during a man^s life-time — 
so that a man ayIio lives among tliem, soon comes to regard 
each in the light of an old friend as well as a protector ; whilst 
the inhabitant of the plains, ( csjiccially if the land changes 
its face every season, Avith crops, in scientific rotation, of 
Avheat, turnips, and maugel-Avurzel,) (iuds less ( unless there 
be a river in the Avay) to hook liis affections upon. — Still the 
mountaineer did not take to the mountains jroiu choice in tlm 
first instance; and wo can easily imagine him \val(*bing his 
opportunity tomakea^woop upon his c\tnulcrs, when tlic 
crops were wortli gathering. I’lnai the hardy spirit, main- 
tained in the liill-mau by the necessities of the chase, must 
have diminished in the plains after the sword was turned into 
the ploughshare; and accordingly we need not be surprised 
to learn from Mr. Hodgson, (p. 1 12,) that the Korrft tribe, 
though usually regarded as one of the TTill-tribcs, recovered 
possession of the ])lains in the Ts^oriheru part of Bengal, to- 
wards DdUmkut, even after the complete ascemh! uey of the 
Allans had been once established. 

What may luu e been the condition of the Koceh in the 
palmy days of llinduism,^^ Avrltcs Mr. Hodgson, ^‘cannot 
now be asceHained.’^ — For what has been ascertained res- 
pecting their past history, we refer the in(|uiring i'(?ader to the 
Essay itself ; ouf owm pni‘})Ose here being to inquire rather into 
the existing state of the people, and tlicir immediate prospects, 
— We subjoin, what Mr. Hodgson describes, as “ Ibiehanan^s 
unusually careful and ample account of the condition, cK.ed- 
aiid .customs of this [ the Koceh ] tribe. 

“ Tho primitive, or Pani Koceli, live amid tlie woixls, fretpiently elmigitig 
their abode in order tp cultivate lands cnridied by a tallow . Tlicy cul- 
tivate entirely with the hoc, and mure carefully than th(*ir ( Anan ) 
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ifieighl)Ours who use tlie plough, for they weed their crops, which the 
others do not. As they keep hogs and poultry', they are better fed than the 
Hindus, and as they make a fennented li(iuor from rice, theft* diet is more 
.>treugthenirig. The clothing of the Pani Kocch is made bv the w*omcn, 
and is in general blue, dyed by themselves with their own imiigo, the bor- 
di*,rs rod dyed witli Morinda. The material is cotton of their own growth, 
and they are better clothed than the mass of the Bengalese. Their luits 
are at least as good, nor arc they raised on posts like the liousc^ofthc 
Indo-Chinese, at least, not generally so. Their only arms are spears ; but 
< lH!y use iron-shod implements of agricultujc, which the Bengalese often do 
not. They eat swine, goats, Bheep, deer, buffaloes, rhinoceros, fowls, 
and ducks — not beef — nor dogs, nor cats, nor frogs, nor snakes. They use 
lt)hacco and beer, but reject opium and hemp. They eat no tame animal 
vvi«^ 4 iut offering it to (rod (the gods), and consider that he who is least 
restrjiiitfd is most exaltcil, allowing the Garos to he their superiors, be- 
cause the Garos may oat beef. The men are so gallant as to have made 
over all projicrty to the women, ivho in return are most industrious, weav- 
ing, spinning, brewing, planting, sow'ing, in a word, doing alTw'ork not 
vihotc their sinnigth. Wlien a woman dies, tlu^ family property goes to 
her daughters, and when a man marries, he lives with his w'ife’s inuther, 
nl)e>iiig iier and his w'ife. Marriages are* usually arranged by ino- 
fliers III nonagi*, hut consulting the destined bride, (b^own up women may 
'>eli*et a husliand for themselves, and* another, if the* first die. A girl’s 
marriage costs fin* mother 10 rupees — a hoy’s 5 rupees. Tliis sum is cx- 
pend<‘il in a feast with sacrifice, which eom]detes the eercinouy.* Pew re- 
main unmarried, or live long. I saw no irrey hsdr: (iirls, who are frail, 
can always marry their lover. Under sueh rule, ])oly{|fainy, eonenhiiiage 
and adulter} an* not tolerated. The last snhjeets to a ruinous fine, wliieli 
if not paid, the offender heeonjes a slave. NtHkiie can marry out of his 
own tribe. If he do, he is fined. Sutties are niikiiowm, and w'idows 
always ha\ing ]m)j)eity, can pirk out a new hnshaml nt discretion. 
The dead are kept two^lays, during wdiieh the far.itly mourn, and tlie kin- 
dred and friends assemble ami fi'ast, dance and sing. 'J'he body is then 
burned by a river’s side, and each person hiving bathed, returns to his 
iiMial oeeiipation. A funeral costs 10 rupees, as several pigs must he sacn- 
I'n-ed to tin* manes. This tribe has no lei ters ; Imt a sort of priesthood 
ealleil IKV^slii, who uiarry and work like other people. Their offiee is not 
hereditary, and every body einjiloys what Deiishi lie pleases, Imt some one 
always assists ^at every sa(*rifi<*e and gets a share. The Kocch sacrifice to 
the sail, moouBand stars, to the gods of rivers, lulls and woods, and cveij 
\ ear, at harvest home, they offer fruits and a fowl to deceased parents, 
though they believe not in a future state ? Their <*hief gods are Kishi and 
Ins wife .lagd. After tin* rains the whole tribe make a grand snerifiee 
to 1,hese gods, and oecasioiiall\ also, in eases of distress. There arc 
no images. The gods gi*t fhe blood of saerifiees; their votaries, the 
meat. Disputes are settled among themselves by juries of Elder**, the 
woineii being excluded here, however despotic at home. If a man incurs 
ji line, he (*aunot fiay with ]mrse,Jie must with person, becoming a bontl- 
niuii, on food ami raiment only, unless his wife can ami will redeem him.” 

following is a rcinarktiblc fact, and one of which tho 
importance is evident. The coucliuling suggestion is espc^ial- 

Jv noticeable : — • 

• 

‘•The Saul forest every where, but espeeialh to fhe east of the Kdsi, is 
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malarious to an extent which no liinnan heinfjs can endure, save the re- 
markable races, wliicli for ages have made it tlieir dwelling place. To all 
others, EiirojR'aii or native, it is deadly from April to November. Yet the 
Dhimal, the llodo, the Kichak, the Tharu, the Demvar, not only live but 
thrive in it, exhibiting no symptoms whatever of that dreadful stricken as- 
pect of countenance and form which marks the victim of Malaria. The 
like capacity to breathe malaria as though it were common air character- 
ises ne^ly all the Tamulian aborigines of India, as the Kols, the Bliils, the 
(idnds, wlio arc all fine and healthy races of men, though dwelling where 
no other human beings can exist. This single fact is to my mind demon- 
stration that the Taiinilians have tenantcibtlu? wilds tliey now (Iwell in for 
in.*iiiv centuries, ])rol)ably, .‘lH, because a very great lapsi- of time could 
alone work so wonderful an elfei't upon the Ininiun frame, and iweii with 
ilic allowance of centuries, the liiet stands forth as one of the miracles* of 
Imm.'i.i kind, whieli those who can explain may sneer at the other m*’azing 
tie. C '-ities worked h\ time ami ehme on that marvellous unit, the seed of 
Adiin 1” 

/ViH’onlingly Ah*. llOflgsou inculcates tluit tlic Kols of soijtli 
Bihar (or tlic Dliaugars) ought to he einployod by every Eu- 
ropcau who seeks to rc^luec and cultivate any part of the ina- 
huious forests of India; and he asks — speaking ^^froni much 
cxj)cricucc’^ — how it couics tlult the Deyrah grantees, ^yhom 
the malaria disables through their peasantry, do not procure 
Dhaugars or Kols, who would answer thorotighly atid ex- 
actly for tl\e purj)Ose in view.^^ 

Oil tlio disposition (^Jt-^hese races ]Mr. Hodgson observes : — 

“ But, it inu;:<t not be forgotten, that the very same qualities of frc'cdom 
from disabling jirejudices, cheerful docility, and ])eaceable industrious luibitN 
and temper, which render the Kols now so valuable to us, are the inberent 
ebaraeteristies of most of the aborigines, requiring only the hand and eve 
of a paternal Government to call them forth, as in the case of the Kols. 
Ages of insolent op])ression drove the aborigines to the wilds, and ke]it 
them there till their shyness of all strangers had become rooted and in- 
tense. But I can answer for the Bodo and Diurnal, possessing every good 
quality of the Kols, in an c(|ual or siqierior ilegna*, and the Boilo havi 
already shown us with what facility those qualiti(*s may be ]>i|t in action for 
our benefit as well as their own." 

Their looks, he says, exhibit orcliiianly “ far more of iud-- 
viduality'-, character, and good humour, than the more regu- 
lar, but tame and lifeless faces of the Ariau Hindus.'!" 

The Bodo and Dliiinal tribes, we learn, occupy the entire 
northern and fcastern skirts of tlie Koceh counti'\% frequent- 
ing the great forest belt, of from 15 to 20 miles broad, wdiieh 

* Taking a hint from Mr. Tlodgson's caution about the possililo ihi., 
conception of his views respecting the restoration of the Ahorioim^s, we 
may remark in passing, that these Ariaii Hindus are not theologieallv Bri- 
ans. The term is formed, if we mistake not, from the word nryya res- 
pectable, or of good family.” 
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divides the open plains from the mountains. Of the two, the 
Bodo tribe is greatly the more numerous. Tlie condition of 
both is that of erratic cultivators of the wilds : — * 

“ For ages transcending memory or tradition, they have passed beyond 
the savage or hunter state, and the nomadic or herdsman’s estate, and 
have advanced to the third or agricultural grade of social progress, but so 
as to indicate a not entirely broken connexion with the prccedcnt^ondi- 
tion of things ; for, tliough cultivators, all and exclusively, they are nonia- 
tlic cultivators, so little connected Avitli aujv>tH’ spot, that iicitlier the Ilodo 
nor Dhimal language ])ossesses il name for village ! Tliough dwelling in 
those wilds, wherein the people of the plains ( Alurs and Gwallas) iieriodi- 
cally graze immense numbers of buffaloes and cows, they have no large 
henU or flocks of their own, to induce them to wander ; but, as agricul- 
turist shJittlc versed in ai-tilicial renovative processes, lliey thid in the ex- 
haustion of the worked soil a necessity, or in the high iiroductivcncss of 
the new, n temptation, to perpetual movement. They never cultivate the 
same field beyond the second year, or remain in the same village beyond 
the *fourth to sixth year. After the lapse of 4 or 5 years, they frciiuently 
return to their old fields, and resume their cultivation if in the iuteriui the 
jungle has grown well, and they have not hcen^inticipated by others; for 
there is no jireteiice of appropriation other than iiosses&oiy, "and if, tliere- 
fore, .another have preceded tht^i, or, if the slow' growth of the jun- 
gle give no siilficieut promise of a good stratiun of ashes for the land when 
cleared by five, they move on to another site, new or old. If old, they re- 
sume tlie identical fields they tilleil before, but uev< r the old bouses or 
site of the old village, that being deemed unlucky/' * 

They arc all subjects, whether of Jiaitaiu, Mcpal, or other 
powers, and pay tuxes of various kinds. Tlicy have, of 
coiir.se, 110 ])ublic laws; nor have they even any traces oftJjat 
village cconoiny, which is usually supposed to he so peculiarly 
Indian. 

Their shifting communities consist of from 10 to TO houses. 

“ Fach of these communities is, however, under a head culled (Jm by 
tlieiiiselves, Mondol by their neighbours. To the foreign (loveninient 
they live under, their Gra is responsible for the revi'iiue assessoil, wliieli lie 
pays periodiealfv to the llajali’s representative — the (Jlioudri — in cowries or 
rupees, the onl^' eurreney. lie has no scribe, nor keejis any aeeoiiiits, hi^ 
simple exjilanatioiis to the Clioudri being verbal. To tin*. 'Choiulri he js 
answerable, likewise, for the keeping of the ])eaee, and for the arrest of 
eriiiMiials : but crimes of a deeper dye arc almost unknown, and breaches 
of the peace, very riwe. Slioidtl a murder or robbery occur, tlie (‘Jioudri 
would take eogiiizaiiee of it, assistetl by or 4 proximate Jieails and elders 
of villages, and report to the Rajah, from whom alone iii such case<, a 
decision could issue. AVith regard to his own couiiiiuiiity, the head of the 
village has a general authority of \oliiutury rather tluiii coercive origin, 
ami whieli iu eases of the least perplexity is shared with the heads or eld(*rs 
oliriiPw^ifor three neighbouring villages. Those who offend against the eiis- 
toms of the Undo or Dhimal, tliat is, tlicir own customs, are admonished, 
tilled, or exeominunieatctl, aeeortling to the degree of the olfiniee, thy vil- 
lage ]>riest being called in, perclianee, to give a higher sanction to the 
nwanl. The same Juiy-like tribunal, seems to have almost ‘'xclnsive eog 
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nizance of vinil law, or the us£ig'C 8 of each people iii regard U) inheritanccTj 
adoption, divorce, &c. Marriage is rather a contract than a rite, and, as 
such, is dissojiuldti the will of either party ; and if the divorce be occa> 
sioued by the wife’s infidelity, the price paid for her to her parents, must 
be refunded by them. Dower is not in use, and women, in general, are 
deemed incapable of holding or transmitting property. All the sons get 
equal 8 h<arcs, nor is there any nice distinction of sons by marriage, adoption 
or concubinage. Adoption is common and creditable, even if there be one 
son of Vedlock ; concubinage is rai‘e and discreditable.” 

We further learii : — 

That any class of women, devoted to unchastity, is a thing for wdiich 
their languages have no name, and their manners, no place. Filial piety 
is not a marked feature in their character, nor perhaps the want it. 
Sons, oil marriage, quit the parental roof, and sometimes, prcyi^usly : 
but it is ilcemed shameful to leave old parents entirely alone, and the last 
of the sous, who by bis departure, does so, is liable to fine as well as dis- 
inlieritauce. Infanticide is utterly unknown, with every savage rite allied 
to it, such us liuinan sacrifice, self-immolation and others, too frequent 
among rude people. Daughters, on the contrary, arc cherished, and deem- 
ed a source of wealth, not poverty, for every man must buy his wife ivith 
<•0111 or labor, and ’tis very seldom that the price comes to be redemaiidcd 
by the vvrouged and unforgiving husbauul. Tlierc is no bar to reman-iage, 
and sutti is a rile held in abhorrence.” 

'riic religion of these peojile consists of tlie worship of tlic 
most striking and influential of sensible objects — the stars — 
the elements — “ with a vague hut impressive reference of the 
powers displayed by these sensible objects to an immaterial 
or moral source, unknown indeed^ but still adored as Divine, 
and even as a divine Unity — They arc not pestered with 
those deplorable impediments to the business of .society, oc- 
casioned by the Hindu ( Arian ) rcbgion” — and in this there 
is ground for gratulation.and hope. 

From Mr. Hodgson's summary of the character of these 
people we extract the following : — 

*• They are intelligent, docile, free from all hard or obstructive preju- 
ilices, honest and truthful in deed and word, steady ami indastriuus iu their 
6 wn way of life ; but apt to be mutable aud idle when first placed in novel 
Situations, aud to resist injunctions, injudiciously urged, with dogged ob- 
stinacy. 'fbey arc void of all violence towards their own people, or tovyards 
their neighbours, and though veiy shy of strangers, arc tractable and ])lca- 
saiit when got at, if kindly and cheerfully drawn out.” 

Our extracts from Mr. Hodgson's account of this interest- 
ing race having proved more numerous than we anticipated, 
we must defer to another opportunity, our remarks on the 
Grammar and the Vocabulary of the Aborigines. 

K. 
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VI. 

TEARS.-MO. I. 


“ Senes sape lachrymantur ex amore et tjaadio : Infantes raro ex lixiititi 
lachrymanturj stepius ex tristitid, eliam n^nam amor non comitutur.'’ 

Des Cautes de Passionibus, II. sec. 133 


A grey old man. 

And a sun-bright child ; 

And a liounil 

That coui'Setli round and round. 

Jlcncatli the shade of the sun-lit tree, 
Why sitteth yon old man so ]>ensively 
IVhilst the bright <*hilil. 

With liiiglets wild, 

Lauglieth aloud in infant glee 
At the hound 

"I'liat ( liaseth round and round 
111 the shade of the sun-lit tree ? 


'flic old, old man, 

Wliy sheddctli he 
Tlie lafge and the silent tear ? — 

What IS there beneath the sim-iit tree 
III the laugh and the (day 
Of yon child so gay, 

And the merry hound 
Of the joyous hound, — 

That he sheddeth the hig tear silently V — 

It is not for son*ow ; it is not for pain. 

That the slow drops fall heavy u» summer ram.— 

He wcepeth for joy. 

At the sight of his boy ; — 

Hut he cannot tell why : — 

’Tis a mystery 

Why, though youth weeps for pain, old ilfec wcej»s foi joy. 

Say ! is it for this ? — 

Youth, a stranger to care. 

To remorse, and to pain. 

Claims joy for it's heritage. 

And grief is to it a novelty, 

A hideous blot on life’s unread jiage. , 
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But ivhen inau hath run 
11 is course, and the sun 
Of his days is sinking low. 

Remorse, sorrow, pain. 

Struggles, care, and annoy, 

To liiin are familiar become. 

And ills sense of grief is but slow, 

Whilst the joy 

Of the boy 

Is a novelty, , 

Forgotten by him, • 

Whose sun is grown dim, — 

Wio hath told of his days the sum. 

\ov. 4, 1841. Si»iiYN>is 


TEAR8.~N0. II. 


1 know yon did^iot jnean 


The tear, the tenderest tear of all, 

Is that which is in silence shed 
O’er w’ordVll hastily let fall, 

Or deed that thoughtlessly is s]»ed 
By those who love us, — our beloveil. 

%• 

T’he love that should have stayed the deeil. 

The love that should have stopped the word ; 

We know, though dormant now, will bleed 
( When once awake) hy thought’s keen sword ; 
'riie thought that it hath traitor proved. 

Foretastes of pity thus arrest 
The anger that relieves a wrong, ' 

And the quick sense is sclf-opprest 
Too much to hvc within us long ; — 

’T’is Ocean’s wave unbroken moved ; — 

The groiind'swell of the heart’s deep sea,— 
Ferturbed — but passing silently. 


Jany, 20, 184(), 
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VII. 


THE CHURCH’S RULE OF FAITH. 

“ If men have hem led into error, the fault is not in thee, O Lord, but 
in themselves.^^ 

St. Anselm. 


Of tlic importance of any subjctft which relates to the eter- 
nal interests of ^Hhc man within us,” no one who admits 
even the first principles of Natural Kcligion, eiin for one ino- 
mcJit entertain a doubt. But to the Christian — ^wlio believes 
witlKsis heart that, besides the name of Jesus Christ, there " 
is none other name under heaven given among men, whercl)y 
we must 1)C saved,” to such an one, the subject to wliicli we 
solicit the attention of our readers, lying as it does at the 
foundation of our religious belief and practice, cannot but pre- 
sent itself as one of vital and paramounf importance. For what 
is the (piestion before us? It is one which concerns us all 
most deeply. AVhat is the Churches Rule of Faith? In othci* 
words, wdiat is that source from which the Church of Christ 
derives those holy truths which she proclaims to a world “ ly- 
ing in wickedness,” — what is the authority on which slie rests 
her claim to be the appointed Teachcf ^f mankind — “ the pil- 
lar and ground of the truth.^^ And this is not a question of 
mcj’cly (jencral or partial importance, but one which intimate- 
ly couccj’iis every •son and daughter of Adam, every one cn- 
dow'cd with a rational soul, or accountable to God for the 
talents with which he has been entrusted. 

For as w^e ought above all things to be assured not only 
that we are Avorshipping the one living and true Gotl,” but 
that Ave approach his footstool in tlic Avay which he hath 
himself apiii)inted, so the only mejins Ave haA’c of determining 
these points is by furnishing a correct ansAver to the (piesticjii 
Avhicli Avc ha\c proposed for consideration. 

Is Scripture* alone, or are Scripture and Tradition con- 
jointly, or is Scripture as subordinate to an internal and supe- 
rior light, to be considered the Church's Rule df Faith ? 

But if the su])jcct be, as avc luwc shoAvn, of great intrinsic 
im[)ortaiice, the circumstances of the times in Avhich Ave live, 
giv^t a peculiar interest. For if ever there was a time in 


* “ III the name of tlic Holy Scripture, we do understand those caMOnical 
hooks of the Old and New Testament, of avIiosc autlwrity was never u\i\ 
douht in the church.” — Thirtv-niiie Articles, No. VI. 
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M’ljich the contest of principles and interests of every kind 
seemed Jike^y to be at once severe and decisive; if ever light 
and darkness, truth and error, the word of God and the word of 
man appeared about to enter upon a mortal conflict — uter 
esset, non uter impcrarct,^’ for existence rather than for vic- 
tory ; if ever the Church of Christ in general, and our own 
l)ranch^ of it in particular, were beset with leagues of stern 
foes if ever the blind dpvotec of superstition on the one 
hand, and the pseudo-liberal sceptic *on the other — the Pharisee 
and Sadducec of modern times, seemed banded together against 
the ^Gioly house,” crying ^^Down with it, down with it, even 
to the ground,” — never was this more apparent than a^^lLhe 
present time. And never W'as there a time when it behoved all 
who wish well to our Sion, to employ every means in tlieir 
power to stop — or at least to assist the Ark of (Christ’s Church 
to ladc over this tommt of inicpiity. 

Of course on a sulycct, like the present, little can be adduced 
that has not been repeatedly and much more powerfully 
urged before ; but this does not preclude any attempt, such as 
the present, to give a brief outline of what may be allogi^d in 
accordance with the views of our Church on this important 
(picstion. For "if the enemies of the truth arc so pers(^v(Ti?ig 
in their efforts to propagate error, and so o1)stinnte]y persist 
in bringing forward onjections and calumnies, which have 
l,»een as often more than refuted; the witnesses for the truth, 
and defenders of our holy lleligion, must ^Iso persist in |)ro- 
claiming, vindicatuig, and, if need be, reiterating that truth, 
lest their silence be construed into submission or ae(|uiescenre. 
We will endeavour then to answer these objections, and 1o 
couibinc^tlie arguments of former wTiters asljricdy as possible, 
preferring to repeat what may be useful, though it may have 
been often said before, than by the atlecfcation of * originality, 
to* defeat the very ol)jcct we at present pro|)osc. ' It may be 
as well however at the outset of the discussion, to stale tits- 
tinct/y in what sense we use the expression “ llulc of Faith 
for if one writer adopt a phrase in otic sense, and another in 
another, the strife of words must ho interminable even be- 
tween those wlio arc substantially agreed.f Faith has l)e(m 
defined by one of our ablest dhincs to be an assent to that 
which is credible, as crcdiblc”t — that is, an acipiicsecmce in 
the testimony of another proportioned to that crcdiliVivlj’^ 


* Stic Keblc’s Clifislian Year,” .'ird Sunday after Trinity, 
t See Locke’s Essay, b. iii. eh. see. l(i. 

X Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1. 
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Now that which constitutes the credibility of any testimony 
is the authority of the testifier, which arises from the auiount 
of reliance to be placed on his integrity and vefacity. Now 
since the best and wisest of our fellow-creatures may be deceiv- 
ed, it is crident that no implicit credence can be placed in 
the word of any man ; his statements in every case require to 
be carefully examined, before they can be accepted ;^nd if 
accepted, it is not because the witness is infallible, but because 
we have no reason in this i[)articultir case to doubt his know- 
ledge or integrity. Not so however with the testimony of God. 

If we receive the witness of men, tlic witness of God is 
greftter.^^* * * § Yea, let God be true, ami every man a liar.^t 
why so ? simply l)ccausc his veracity being “ as perfect as his 
Avisdom is infinite,^^ we arc bound, as ignorant dependant crea- 
tures to prostrate omselvcs before the footstool of his JT.ajcsty, 
and receive with unhesitating confidence, the truths conveyed 
to ns on the testimony of God. There is then this broad dis- 
tinction between the measure of assenf: to whi(‘h the testimony 
of God and of man arc respectively entitled, the one is abso- 
lutely perfect, and tlicrefore demands our implicit credence ; 
the othci* is imperfect, and must th(‘refore be carefully sifted, 
before it can be depended upon. » 

By tlic llule offaitli then we meai^^tbat wiiicli determines 
what is, and Avhat is not, the proper object of this iriiplicit 
faith ; in the words of Bishop Stillingfieet, “ that which /i- 
mifs and bounds 4,hc rational objects of fintlj, Avhich avc are 
bound to bclievc.^’J ^^The Hide of Faitl^,” says Arcidfishop 
Bramliall, ^‘ consists ()f such supernatural trutlis as are neces- 
sary to be known o(‘ every Christian, not only nvrcssitatc 
prwrvptiy because God hath commanded us to be]icv,e them, 
but also necessitate meiHt, because Avithout tlui knowdedge of 
them in soilic tolerable degree, according to the measiue oi‘ 
our capacities, avc cannot, in an ordinary Avay, attain salva- 
tion. ”§ 

•Noav this, it is evident, can be nothing but the collective 
body of the Dmnc testimonies. Whatever \^hitntmcullii enti- 
lied to this liearty acquiescence, is a portion of the Divine Kide. 
Whatever has no such right to claim that acquiescence, how- 


* I John i. T). 

t Kom. iii. b 

J Protestant way of ht^solving Faith. Part i, v. 2.^ 

§ Vinilicatiou of the Church of Englaud. Disc. iii. c. fi. 
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ever true it may be in itself^ or whatever be the authority of 
the propouiider, is thereby of necessity excluded from it. 

The tern! thciij the Rule of Faitli/^ when taken in its 
strictest sense, is applicable only to the testimonies them- 
selves. But with a little extcnsiori of meaning, it may be 
applied to those media, whether they be written, or cfirecl oral 
comni^inications, by which such testimonies arc conveyed. 
And it is in this sense we affirm of the Holy Scriptures that, 
to us in the present state (ff the C^iristian dispensation, they 
arc the so/e Rule of Faith ; i. e. tflie sole depositories of those 
Divine testimonies to which we are bound to give our unhe- 
sitating assent. Not only do they contain 'all essentia) iMith, 
but to us they arc the so/e source whence that truth calf;^vitlI 
certainty, be derived. By them, as by a perfect rule, we must 
judge of whatever else is proposed for our belief, 'fo them, 
as tt> an luicrring standard, must all the opinions and “cani- 
mandments of mcn’^ be referred. 

'fo the proof of those! statements we now proeecid. Wc shall 
coTumeiicc with the testimony «^f the word of God as contain- 
ed in the Avritings of the Apostles and Evangelists of the N('w 
Testament, and then adduce, iu the Avay of confirmation, tlic* 
testimony of tbc Church iu all ages. 

First then, Avhat are the chains which the Bible ]mts forth 
to be considered and otrtfiloyed as the ChurelFs llnle of Faith ? 
Ts it, or is it not, exclusive in its demands V 

In the Acts of the Apostles* avc find St. Eaul, A\heiL de- 
fending himself against the accusations aiiU calumnies of liis 
fellow-countrymen,** makes the following acknowledgment : — 
“ Blit this confess I unto you, that after the way which they 
call heresy, so Avorship I the God of my fathers, /je/ierhtf/ 
a// t/nuys Lv/ilch arc written in t/w tawaui/the prophets, Nov* 
Avheii wi) bear in mind the grounds of his accusation, one of 
the ])i‘incipal of Avhich, on this, as Avell as on otluir occasions, 
Avas his opposition to the traditionsj of men, by whicli llic 
Pharisees, liis accusers, had '^luade tlu^ Avord of God of none 
ellcct,'^ Avo may readily understand the force and signet i- 
eancy of tlic words abo\c cpioted. It is as though he liar] 
sjiid, f beeimsc I do not choose to admit as inspired and 


* Acts xxiv. 14. 

1 1(. is ji fact which is well worth notice, thiit the word tradition 
mentioned in Scripture in its ordinary signification of iiiu\ ritten liirtory, or 
oral tcstiniou} handed down through a succiission of ages, without being 
condemned as uncertain, obscure, and not to be depended on. C)f Matt. 
XV. 3, f). :Mark vii. 8, V, 13. Col. ii. S. 1 Pet. i. 18. 
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aiitlioiitic, all tlie additions which tliese blind leaders of the 
blind have made to tlie word of tlic living God; if it be be- 
cause 1 ncitlier daj*c nor will substitute the inventions of fal- 
lible men for the sure word of Jehovah ; if these be the grounds 
on whi(.*.h 1 am maligned as a heretic^ then I am bold to con- 
fess iUe way which they call heresy, so worship T the God of my 
fathers, believing all things, &c. But again, when^iving 
dir('(’cions to his son Timothy, for the due discharge' of his 
Episcopal functions at E|jhesus, «tho Apostle reminds him 
that From a cliild thou Ifcist known the Holy Scriptures, 
which are ahh to make thee wise unto sttlvalioii, through faith 
whiffhisiu('hnst Jesus.” And then he drclarcs, ^bVll ^ripture 
is givAi )jy inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof (or conviction c/:y/ov), for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, f!u\t tlie man of God may be perfect, 
thfoiighly furnished unto all good works/^ i^ Here then we 
riiid .‘;s(*viljcd to the Scriptures, as known to Timothy, all 
lhat can possildv bo re(|uired of a fule of faith. And of 
what other w ritings w'ns it evoR alFinncd tliat tboy could make 
:i mail wise unto salvation/^ that tiioy w'cre given by iu- 
sj)iration of (bid,’' affording a ihorongli furniture to the man 
of God unto all good works/’t , 

So nuieh for the Irsiiniony of the great Apostle of the Goii- 
riles with regard to the snffirienn/ of •W'()ly Scripture, aud its 
el;Mm^ to he regnrded as the (’hurch^s solo Rule oi' Faith. 

!>iit h‘t ns hear now the test imony of St. Fid or, the chief 
of tlie A])ostles, rte on whom the Head of llie ('luircli of 
Home rests his impious claim to iufaJIibility. AVIiat jC.ay we 
gal Inn- iu tlic lirst place from his cmitJnct, and tlie relation in 
which lie is reeordi'd as hji\ing stood Inwards tiio rest of the 
Xposrii’s? nirl they appeal to him as the Chief l>ider, or 
^Avn ]Vtsl<y; of the Chundi, whoso decisions would at once 
,oiP an I'luUo all controversy ? On the eoiitrarv, weliiiclhim in 


i L'lul K])is(ii‘, oil. iii. M’lsrs 15 -17. 

j- It is li.'inllv iiLrc'sstirv to snv that ibe coiiijilftiow of lb(‘ Sc'iiphiros, by 
Ibo nddilioii of tlu; books of tbo Tosfameiit, “ofwbosso outhorift/ was 
aovor auv ilouljl iu tin* dnuTb,” affords no aiguinrnt foP tiiat of llu* Af)0- 
rrypba, whirl) in’vrr r(‘c*i‘ivcd iiilo ibr Canon of .'*'(Tip<niv till tbo Stb of 
April, wbrn 5 Cavdiiuds, S Arrbbisliops, and 41 Ibsbops, who wore 

almost wbollv Ifiiliaus, jircsunird to iilarr tboso books in tlie '-amo rank 
ihe Illl^l'^plrrd \M'ilii)'j:s. The sanir avgoineut ajiplirs uith still greater 
foivc to unwritten, and llu-n fore unoertain traditions. 

I’litil the Apoen phal books, and tbeuiinritlen Traditions of the (ffuiroh 
van be iiuthentieati‘d as the Divinidy ins])iivd buppletncuc of God, woe to 
him who darv’s to class them with the Oracles of Tnifli. 
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the first Council of tTic Apostles and Elders at Jerusalem, 
f^iving his opinion just as any other of the Apostles might have 
done, and the of the Church delivered hy St. 

James, the Bishop of that city.* * * § 

On another occasion, St. Paul tells us that he witlistood 
him to the face, because he was to he blamed. And so far 
was tly.s from producing a division between them, that in al- 
luding to the writings of that eminent servant of Christ, he 
speaks of him as '^our boioved brother Paul.” But let us 
enquire what dh'ect testimony SJ. Peter bears to the suffi- 
ciency and supremacy of the Holy Scriptures. Much cannot 
be gathered from his Epistles on this point,‘ but uhat was^liis 
practice, ma}’ be inferred from the specimens of his discours- 
es, which are recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. Thus, 
for instance, in his sermon on the day of Pentecost, when 
oOOO souls were added to the rinu’ch on what do(‘s ho 
groiiud his appeal to the minds and consciences of his hearers ? 
On the dogmas of Rahbis and doctors of the Sanhedrim ? Or 
on the traditions of the Jewisjb Chnreh ? Kar from it; liis 
reference throiigljout i\is discourse is to the Old Tost ament 
Seriptuix's,^ So again, when preaching in the temple, after 
healing the lame man that sat for alms at. the neautiful gale, 
his appeal is again solehjXo Moses and all the Prophets, as to 
a witness whos(' decisif4.Mf is tinal.j! 

Ijastly, in Ins 2n(l Epistle, he says, after reh’rrmg to hi.s 
iiaving been an eye-M itness on the Mount ori’ransHguratioii 
to the Majesty of (’lirist, \Ve hav(' aNo a ^hore sure word rd’ 
pvo])heey, ichvrvcaf^f ift> do xcell that ijv take heed, as unto a 
light that shineth in a dark place, &:c. knowing this first, that 
no prophecy oi’ Scripture is of any private interpretation 
{zm'k'‘j7£hP:), for* the pro])hecy came not in old time hy the will 
of man, hut holy men of old spake as they we.re, moved hy 
the Holy (jhost.” » 

The Apostle ill this passage hrings forward the w ord of 
propheey” as a witness to the Majesty and Messiahship of 


* Soo Acts \Y. f> ad Ciiian. 

t Cial. ii. \ . 1 1 

X Arts in 11 -.'ll. 

§ Is it, not a little rrniarkahle that there should he no reference in either 
the Old or New Testament to the hooks of the Apoeri pha, not even 
tahlish a matter of fart Though to he sure th(*re are some expressions in 
the 2nd V)ook of Ksi Iras and the book of AVisdom, which may ha\e been 
derive(^ from a common source. 

H See Acts iii. 12-* 2n. 
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Jesus, and affirms that it is more sure” — more to bp depended 
on as a j^cneral testimony, than the personal recollections of 
«w?/ individual though he were an Apostle; inasnAich as it is 
the evidence of a number of independent men, whose prophe- 
cies were given ages before the event could have been fore- 
seen by the writers, besides that they were not the exi)rcssions 
of any pAvate views which the writers might have liac^n the 
subjects of which they were speaking, l)ut were uttered at the 
immediate instigation and ^inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

This would seem to bo tic natural interpretation of a inncli* 
disputed, and undoubtedly obscure passage ; but whctlicr or 
noli this be the precise exposition of the Apostle^s '^meaning, 
thc^ words undoubtedly express the great importance of this 
portion of Holy Scripture as a foundation of our faith ; and 
more than this, the Apostle connnends the giving heed to and 
c«usc(|uently the investigation of the Scriptures for this pur- 
pose. Siicli is St. Peter’s testimony to Holy Scripture as the 
inspired Rule of Faith. With this agrees also the testimony 
of St. John, the disciple whoan Jesus loved. Let us turn to 
tlie close of his Gospel, where he seems at first as if opening 
the door to a Hood of Iraditionary legends : ^S\nd many other 
signs truly did Jesus in the presence nr]ii,> disejples, irhivh arc* 
fiol wriUni h) ////.? hook hut he soon closes it again with the 
eoueluding words, But ihvse arc that yc might believe 

tliat Jesus is the Christ, tlio Son of God, and that believing, 
ye iniglit liave life through his name.” The other things’^ 
uliieli Jesus did, lA? leaves iu their former stale of uueertaiu- 
Iv ; i)ut these have hecn selected and eorftmitted to v. nting, 
under the unerring influence of the SjHrit of God, that by 
belieAiiig them, we might attain everlasting life, tbrougli 
the merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Cbrhst. So much 
for the te^sliipoiiy of the A[»ostle John. But it has been 
alleged that; St. Jude sanctions an appeal to tradition, as a 
ruhrof faitli, uhen he speaks of ‘'‘:Hiehael the Archangel, 
eoiibmding with tlie devil for the body ot Mosc's.f” ^Ihe an- 
s'\^er to this is ob\ions; wdum, as iu some few instances, a tra- 
dition before miwriUeu is sanctioned by the inspired antlio- 
rity of Holy Scripture, it is thereby taken OAt of the class 
of ‘unwritten and uncertain traditions, and I)ecomcs a portion 
of the recorded will of God. 

But St. Jude tells us what was the object of liis Epistle : 
m Beloved, w hen T gave all diligence to wTite to you of the 


•S' Cli. xxi. 2r». 
t Ep. of St. Jude, V. U. 
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c'OHimon .salivation, it was needful for me to Avrite unto you 
and to exhort yon tliat ye should contend earnestly for the 
faith once delivered unto the saints/^ In other words, St, 
Jndc^s Epistle Avas Avrifton to incite iis, and direct ns how to 
, contend for the faith, and such we have seen is the design for 
Avliich all Scripture is given. 

^I\) tfeose may he added the testimony of the EA’angelist St. 
Ijuke, who givers to Thcophilus as his reason for vmlimj the 
(losptd Avhieh hears his natne, mightest know 

the certainty ( of tliosc things, wherein thou hast 
i)e('ii instmeted.^’ For certainty in matters of faith \v(‘ must 
ref(*r to the written Avord. * • 

But important as is the testimony of these eyo-AvitnesselS l\nd 
('ar- witnesses of the truths Avhich they have recorded for onr 
instruction, Ave have the testimony of an infinitely more im- 
portant Avitness to the truth — even the example and direetiofts 
of our hlcssed Lord and Master, lie speaks — let the (-hureh 
hear the Avords of fier Beknxd. Let ns turn to the fifth 
ehapter of St. dohiVs Gospel.* AVe there iind our SaAiour 
appealing to the testimony’^ of his Father, of John the Baptist, 
ofhisAVorks, and of the Scriptures, f for the truth of his Divine 
Missum. , 

It is AAitli the last of these appeals that Ave are eoueerued 
at present. Search tlih Scriptures,’^ said our blessc'd Lord, 

for in them ye think ( ci'oxctTe) yc have eternal life : and they 
are they Avhich testify of me.” Now whc;n we consider the 
parties here addressed, a people who jn’ided themselves on tin* 
jK)ssessionof the oracles of God,” and on the strictest observ- 
ance of the minutest reqniremcuts of the law", while tluy 
taught for doctrines the coTumandments of men,” and that 
the chief point* of dispute with our Saviour as avcU as Avitli his 
disciples Avas, his violation of Avhai ///c// called tire Jvav of God 
— rhearing all the (’ircumstances of the case in miml, can any 
one doubt that our Lord meant on this occasion not m(‘rely 
to enjoin upon them, and us, tl*.c move attentive* study of t he 
Scri|)turcs, as testifying to the triitjj of his work and oflicV, 
Imt that he meant to point them out as* the only sure guide 
to those Avho mlight not witness his miracles. J 


* ViTse .‘L 

t VcTscs 7, 52, 5G and 59. ^ 

• X force of tlic argiiincnt is not at all weakened by considering, as 

some the A’erb (cpiuvaTc) to be in the indicative mood, and the ( yap) in 

it’s elliptical sense, thhs : “ Ye search the Scriptures ( yc do well), for they 
are thcA which testify of me.” Tl^* construction, taken in connexion with 
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Tliis passage also bears upon another point, whiej^ is closely 
eoniiected with oar subject, though still iudepenaent of it, 
viz. the riglit and duty which we, as Protcstaifts, maintain 
to belong to every child of Adam, to search the Scriptures 
daily, as did the niorc noble (or ingenuous euyevs^repst) ^ 
llcreans of old,* Avhether those things Avhicli we hear from 
tlui raoutlis oi’ our teachers, arc so or not. Por thes^ words, 
be it obsoj'ved, Avcrc addressed to tlie Jews in general, though 
more peculiarly applicable to their»l)lind guides. I'his passage 
is strikingly illustrated by dornparing our Lord^s solemn warn^ 
ingt addressed to the Sadducecs and others, A\ho Averc try- 
ing4o overthrow liis doctrines: Ye do err, not knoiviag tha 
ScT^pturos, lior the power of God,^^ Avilli tlie subsequent his- * 
tory of tliis ill-lated nation, and the cause of its doAvnfall, as 
indicated hv the apostle Peter in his sermon ( above referred 
to) alter tlie Inhaling of the cripple: And now, brethren, J 
wot that tkmnfjk iffiioratice ye did it, as did also your rulers.'^ J 
What a less(Mi for us as individuals anflasa nation, to see that 
Ave fall not, tlirough the i^anie example of uubelieP and 
piejudice arising from wilful ignorance of the AVord of life ! 

lint onee more, not to dAvell upon Our Saviour’s constant 
appeals to Scripture in meeting tin .iluiJvS of his enemies, ^^It 
is Avritteu.” '‘Have yo not read?'’’ "How readest thou?’’ 

Wluit is writU n?” itc. Who doc^*nut recall the striking 
paral)le of Dives and Lazarus, iii Avliicli hci ])nts into the 
mouth of Abraluini, in answer to the request that he Avould 
send Tjazarus toVarii his Bac brethren: “ If they believe 
not iMoscs and the Prophets, ncitlier Vould they l.elicvc, 
though one rose from the dead?” • 

I tovv' often again do the Evangelists inform us that this and 
this thing hafjpenerl to, or Avas performed by, him, '**that tlie 
Scriptiire.^wiight he fulfilled. Eor this reason it Avasthat he 
Avas hctrayi^d by one of his '^own familiar friends” for thir;ty 
pieces of silver. On this account St. Matthew tells ns the 
soldiers “ parted liis garments among them, and upon his 
Ai^stnres cast lots for this they jnerecd his hands and Jiis 
side for this reason it Avas that he cried out in anguish, " I 


tliat of tlic context, would Nccm to imlicute 1 hat this uas llie prefcrahlc 
rending. In I'lther case the conclusion cannot he avoided, that Our 
^ Lord meant to ])oiut them to the Scriptures for u refutation of their own 
asstn-tions, and a defence of Ins words. . • 

* Acts xvii. 11. 
t Matt. xxii. tif), 

;[■ Acts hi. M — 1/. 
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thirst/' fily God/' &c. Why was it that ivith his last expir- 
ing breath he exclaimed, Father, into thy hands I commend 
iny spirit ?"* Why was it that he made his grave with the 
wicked and Avith the rich in his death ?" And why did he 
burst the bonds of death, bnt beeanse it Avas not meet that 
his soul should be “ left in hell." Lastly, Avliy did he “ ascend 
up on Aigli, and lead cajitivity captive," but that tVe Scrip- 
tures might be fulfilled, and God, their author, be thus signally 
honoured ? * , 

If such then be the testimony If the Avriters of the Ncav 
T cstamei^t, the companions and disciples of Christ ; if this 
be the tenor of their teaching, this their constant and dttily 
practice, to preach and exemplify the suthcicucy of *Holy 
Scriptui’c as a Kulc of faith and practice ; if, as avc have seen, 
this Avas but tlic reflex of the doctrines and jnactice of Oui* 
l)iA*inc Lord and Master, wlio arc avc tliat \vc should daVe 
add any thing to the ^ words of tliis book," or to ipiestion 
its comp letcj less for the purpose for which it was given; viz. 
to serve us a chart, to enable u& safely to ^^pass the Avaves of 
this troublesome Avorld?" 

W. 


(' To be cottliiiueii.) 
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JU0ILEI3 OF THE CflUECH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
CELEBRATED AT BENARES. 


On the 1st of Novemlier last, the Jubilee of the Church Missionary 
.Society was rolelirated throu;Fliout tile worhb mul no tloiiht k was a 
<!f*fy or hlcssinji^s and joy to all the friends of the Society every where. 

At IJenarev, tlie iilissionaries and their Hock met at 7 o’clock in the 
rnorniiiD- to have a Hiiidii.staiii Missionary ine^tin^, anil the Missionaries 
anil the. (Hiristians of thje London Missionary Society, both from Henares 
and !VIirza|)ore, joined them. Beside tlicse, there were also a small num< 
her of (ientlemen from the Station {irescnt. 

The Missionary meeting was held in the Church. A ])latform had 
heiMi erecteil in front of the seats, as it is frequently done in lin;;land, 
and from these, the speakers addressed tlu meeting. • 

7’he chair was taken liy one of the missionaries. A few verses of the 
Lt Jubilee Tlyinii ( which had been translUt^d into Hindustani,) were 
then Ming, prayers offered up, and the chairman opened the meeting. 

The meeting was addressed by four Europeans and two natives, and 
tiiose, present seeinod^dl lo he oV one heart anil one soul. The speeches 
irere all ivitliont exception apfiroprialc ; the attention of those pre.'ient 
^ras great, and joy .seemiMl depicted upon every cAintcriance. 

At the conclusion, the chairman siiinnicd up what had heeii said, three 
rnoie verses were sung of ti)e:2iid Jubilee hymn, the blessing pronounc- 
ed, and the nicetiug dispersed. 

Among (he speakers Avas Chrisliun Triloke, the senior native cate- 
clii^^t. Jn a^ldreftsiiig tlie meeting, he illustrated the state of Hindustan 
by a paraide> having alluded to the Jubilee of tlie Old Testament, he 
dcsciihed the state of Hinddstaii as it was 30 years ago. What a chaiig'e, 
he said, Ood has wrought ! I will endeavour to translate his own w'ords 
as far as J can. “What a change (hKi has wrought ! How different it was 
3(f years ago. I avcII reiiioinher that one day a chajirasi came to our 
village-^ He was a chrislian — We all laiiientcil and called out, >Voe, 
woe unto you, a ruined man ! But behold o years ntitcr, 1 myself I e- 
came a <‘hri^tiaii — and I must again say, Avliat (lod has wrought since 
then. Hindustan w as a place of darkness in funner years. Let me com- 
pare it to a dark night— it was a dark niglit. Tliere ivere stars visible, 
some larger and some smaller ; they could not atfonl any light to 
otliers. These stars were parts of Veds and Shastars, Uislii.-t and 
Faqil's ( Saints and Ascetics). Upon this darkness the moon arose.* She 
gave more light than the stars could afford ; yet it was not her^ own ; 
it was borrowed light, for you know the moon has uo light of her own. 
But although the light wa.s thus increased, it could net improve the 
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coudirioii oflHiiuldstan- She could not warm the Eartli, nor make it 
fruitful Sli'c left the country cold, cheerless, dying;. When thus the 
condition of Hindustan appeared hopeless, the sun arose, the siin ol 
righteousness, with healing in his wings. The stars disa])p(*ared, the 
moon vanished before his splendour— and hchold, with increascjl Jiglil, 
heat was also cominiinicated, and with the luMt life and joy. It is ow- 
ing to tiie sail that Himliistaii has not hecoiiie, a wildenn'ss ; what the 
stars and moon could not elleet, tlie Min has ollectod. Thiii snn is the 
Lord .JeSlis t'iirlst ; wlieiv he sliiiies, there he produces life and joy and 
hapjnne^M Me hus hrouglif peace (o in, lie cheers the mourner, aiul 
ghiddeii- the hearts of those who are sor,*owfuK Me, alone can he^iowr 
"I tcrn.'d the :.irin u*. 1 repeal ifiiat neither the d'lrkne^" widi 

iU star', that Miiiduisrn, eonhl ert'e. f, nor what the moon witli its 
h’oi row‘*d ffght, tiia^. i ; Molr niadaiican, whicii h-wrov «*d its light from^.t! e 

i>Ic, M*ald acliieve, tliat desns t lirisl has wrouglit hy his gl^ir/ous 
< hispel. i le has brought .-alv.ition to lost Mnner> i—he clteers our heart-. 

' ’ d g] id dens our smds, and dilluses life tvery vlier.*/’ 

\ i oiieclioii w’a^ made alts r the meeting, nirountirg to loo fls. A< 

![ i an Eiigbsli Missionary incclSng was In bl at Sei role, t- it it uiN Miii. ' 
\ atfemled. Lady I lalb n?s‘.e arrived tli.d, inorMlin*’, and ' ewral of the 
•i i^ivU of the (j. ]\1. SocietyJ.'.d to alteraJ \i^nn\ !o »*. Col! ctioiN abotd 
* (.c lb., including donutimis v bicli were 'cat after tli(‘ mc^efmg. 

' /idUt the liieetiiig uv^ hi at Scurole, iho iadlve (,'hridiaie- assrni- 
hied at Sigiji for prayer^ Tb.- Jubilee hymn- v/er. sung, .'.nd scviu’al 
<d' the Cf.tiechlsls engaged in prayer. Sevend gi-al’emcii at (he Sta- 
ll -a, vitt» th*' Misshmaries. gavethe native Ehri' tiai.s a dinner, and when 
?lr. Ib’oad.vay iim.ihercd lliem, he found :](>!) tog. ther, including or 
Oij of the fjondoii Mission. A space of geoiiinl lK*tv;‘eeii tlie tliplnm 
1* 'tiliitiou and the ( MiristftTli Village had been i-iadosed with jdantaiii 
nus, andlli(‘ leaves of tlie one joined lotbeotl.er: witliiii this space 
■d wcouiid Uie (Ilirj''t:aus dined nl 5 r. u. In IVont of tbi‘ assembly the 
‘ 'lion Hag was hoh'ted. A number of iadie> and^ gentlemen from the 
r t lion cam*' to enhiy the sight of so many cliecrfii] eonntenances. He- 
aM'- tin* clirirl nns sit <fown to dinner, 2 verses of ji hymn were sung and 
. snort prayer off'-red up. 

At lialf-])asl (J, Divluo service was performed in I'biglisb at St. I’aurs, 
.'.igra, when one of the ^Missionaries preached a Jubilee, sermon. 

The day was indeed a Jubilee to all tlie Native (liu'istiaiis at Beinires. 
A number of initivi s came from the city to si*e what wfic. gwing on, and 
.-vime appeared astonislied to see so inniiy Cln'Istians togetlirr. Some of 
i'll' Christians seemed cpiite elated : among them was John Mirza, the 
Sviii('r catechist of tlie, Mirzapore M-ssion, Me diliiered a kind if 
speech to those, nrouml him, and I could attest, the truth of every word 
li • -aid. When 1 anivod the first time at Sigra, he said, with ]Mr. 
}: iwley, there were two native catechists witlutheb* wives, and seven 
N. tlve Christians 'liere, an obUvomaii, a man, and a child. — There was 
no village, because tliere, was none w'aiited i no Chnreh, because there 
wjN noii(i‘ required ; nay, not even a Chapel in the city to preach the (Jos- 
])cl. But what do w’e witness this day? A Village, a (Jhurch, a Chapel 
in the city, and a host of the Lord’s ])eoplo arouiHl us ! 

And we re-echo what he said, “'liie Lord lias done great things for 
us, wAicrcof wc arc glad !’* 
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HEPORT ON TUB CALCUTTA HINDUSTANI MKSION, 
FROM TUB IIBV. S. SLATER. 

• ^ 

Calcutta: Augiist [Watf 1848 . 

Rbv, and Dear Sir, — S ince I had the pleasure of addressings you 
last year on the subject of the Mission to the Mussulmans in Calcutti^ I < 
am ha])i>y to say that the Church has hejii entirely finished, and is to be 
consecrated ( D. V. ) next St. Michael’s day, by the name of St. Sa- 
viour’s,” The sunn stated in the appeal by which the money was rais- 
ed, did not include the expense of Church furniture. This, therefore, 

I have been ohlijjrcd to pay for fmt of funds raised by a private and sepa^ 
rate endeavour ; and as all the iiecessary furniture i.s not yet obtained; 

J have been unable to furnish you with any report of it. I in^ mention, 
lio\t^ver, that the Aone font, which will be ready in a few^ [lays, w'as 
obtdinfd solely by the kindness of the Rev. T. U^ood. 

The JiOcal Associiition (ofuhich I spoke in my last Report,) is now 
orgfanized. Tiic nnnihcr of subscribers is 37, and the sums subscribed 
amount to 04 Rujices a month. The objects which the Association has 
in view are — 

1st. Duildiii^ or renfiiiff a S(‘hool-house, paying; the Masters, and sup- 
plying; School Rooks (f-atuitonsly, or at th« lowest possible price. 

2nd. Ruildiiig; small Cliapels for preaching; to the Muhamrnatluns. 

Iird. ]birehasinj.i; Rihles and IVaJer Books for g;ratiiitoiis distribution 

4th. Suhscrihiiig; ( as occasion may arise) to tin* Cat*ichists’ and Rea- 
ders’ Widow.i’ Fund for ]uMisioiis. 

r*th. Paying; wljatcv(T Native Readers inav In* :• 'piircd in addilion to 
llie one pai<l hy the Soeiety. * 

(hh. 'I’lie temporary supportof any native enquirer, or Christian ; iffoi 
any especial reason it should seem g;ood, wiflP the Bishop’s sanetioii, that 
any sliould be so supported, 

7tb. Pnrebasino- Tracts, or eontribnling; to llic re-publiration of an 
Hiiidu'itJini Tracts llwit may be reipiired. 

The fii^t of tbese obj' rts ( have not yet beeu a’^le to put. into opera! r « . 
The ]\rission wauls a iSeluiol for it-; tlbri*'!ian boys, ami also foi'su/b *U»>. 
sidmau boy-- a - an* wiiliut*: to j>'i! tfx'iiisHve.-, under t’lo J-ti.iii jii'-t rui'l ’ a- 
Rut it is v(M-y difiaMiU to olfl.iiii a bouse in Ihu T!('ii.l)l*our)io.»d (he 
riiureb — ( tb<; Sidiool and ilie Oiareb id.ould be as ne:p’ one ynoHi. r a-' 
po^^iide) ^uilabb* lor a Se)u»o!. ’rhere i- iadeed mie JjO!]>e nd.uiraol; 
ralapted lbi**tlPe purpon*, and lio* A^soeiatioi, li.is ei’r;'»/'.| to pu ilm 
reii! bdt it J> oeeiijiieii. and, {bou; 4 '}t the !aiidl<inl a‘‘‘Ures im y 

M)on lie vacant, I despair of ;;'e((ing; it; havi' ' 4 - waih d f u- it now nin*.' 
than four montlis. We lia\e, imbed, apiece of g;rouetl adjoiiiif ;• the 
( liureb, l)ut tbe estimated *\)H-iise ofbnildino* a S’ l.e.rddionse ith 
Reader's quarters a! taebed) i'- *.1,1500 Rupees, a sum wblf:!i tbe A-'-oei- 
atiori eaimot yet alibi’d, %ud wlueh it would be scarcely pos.sihle to aise 
by private subseriplion in tbc present state of money- ihatters in t ah \iiia. 

Tlic Seinml is a point, ainmt wliieli I am very anxious. It i- tine that 
many objections lie a[];ainsl ^iviiiLva merely secular edueatioii to a tbiuk- 
inir people, and against tbe um* of the Bible ns a class-book amongrst 
Jieatben.s. But the Mussulman hoys are not heathens, and an edueatioii 
thatuouM d ial with them as with iieathen.s would, in my opinion, treat 
^bem very uiif.iirly, and do them a g;reat deal of liarm The\ profess to 
'h^dieve our floly Seriptiiies and thoug;h it is true that many JiUisnh 
oiius armic ai»'a»nd n x on ti id of our 8ei i|itu 2 ^> having been enlirc- 
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ly corrupted aud altered, t&e ea^^erness which Muhammad Ruza and tiio 
author of me Kitab Istifsar^ and of the Saulat uz Zaigham show to 
e^cplain passages in a particular manner, rather than to reject them alto- 
gether, ^sectiis to indicate that this arguineiitis not so much a favourite 
as it was, and requires more solid learning and less conjectural ingenuity 
than suits the Mussulmans of the present day. In fact a few days ago, a 
Meissulniau of some lcuming(uue of the Moonshees of Fort William 
College), professed to me that his co-religionists held our Scriptures to 
the vciTv'etter. When f (Lssured him he was mistaken, he contested thu 
point, but would not allow me to bring him to hook. If then the Mus- 
sulmans are thus forward in (f/ufessingr their belief in our Books, how 
we do better than liy making thein^cquainted with their contents ? 
Besides, a great part of the hold which Muhammadanism has on the 
minds of ite. votaries, is ]n*oduced by their being accustomed, from tiieir 
earliest youth, to certain set formularies of faith ami prayer, aud to*X)iit- 
ward ceremonies. These habits have an immense, inilecnco ; aiid'if a 
Christian School does nothing else besides preventing them from exer- 
cising their influence, it will have done no small work. 

The second object has already l)ecn carried out, and a small hut, in 
which I preach to the MmssuI mans three times a week, has been built 
near the Park Street burial ground, and is maintained by the funds of 
the Association. 

The congregation has iner*»ased, ai^.I expected it would. My last Re- 
port numbered only t27. The present number, inelmling children, is 
of whom 36 are adults. The number of communicants is about 16. 
t.)n tlic day of the consecration, about 30 persons will be ])rcseiited to 
toe Bishop for Confirinatioii. 

The new Traiislatiun of the Prayer Book has been rere/iv<'d, ami is 
now in constant use. It i^^as may be supposed, no slight hlessiug to 
our Infant Church. 

I have been fully occupied in learning the language and reading sneh 
works as will best fit me for carrying on a regular course of preuehing 
and reasoning with the Mussulmans. 

1 have on hand all Ak*. Pfaiider’s controversial works, ami some sup- 
plied me by the Tract Society. 

Thus much, therefore, for the inacliiiiery of the Mission. There is a 
Sacred Bujlding, aii ordained Minister, a coiigregatif)n to serve as a iiii- 
eleus aiid'poiut ef attraction (<iod grant that it may be so!], exhorta- 
tion and arguing for the unbelievers, ami brmks of iiistniqtioii ami eneou- 
ragement for the Ignorant ami doubting rmjuiivr. What, Ifien, are the 
prospects of the Mission? Calcutta Is certainly not a favourable place 
for the growth of Islam. Fierceness, and intolerant zeal arc the (piali- 
ties which characterized the early propagators and defenders of the reli- 
gion, and it is chiefly those qualities ( or rather a remnant of them) tlmt 
make Turkey what it is. IMie character of thp Bengalees is pist the 
opposite. Again, ^political power is essential to the well being of Islam . 
In Calcutta, the Miihaminadaus have no political power, and what is 
worse for them, they are not iu such lavoiir with the supreme power as 
the pliant and versatile Hindoo. Moreover, there is not enough in what 
the religion of the False Prophet asserts to keep it long in a flourishing 
condition. Miiharnmadanisin has always lived liy the denial of idolatry < 
quite «s much ( to say the least) as by the assertion of its system of pure 
Deism. Now in Calcutta, that bald, unblushing idolatry, which admits 
no cxplaiuings away and cares for no nice distinctions, is every day los- 
ing ground, and Deism au'i V"d'"'tism are takimr its place. rnitri t 
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seem at first that this movement would he favourable to Islam, 
that the mum element in tlie three systems would be strouf enough to 
assimilate the subordinate dilfercnces, and to form u coalition And so 
perhaps, it w'ould, if the inerey of Ood had not provided fur th« safety 
ol His Church, by causing- the infatuated Mussulmans to introduce 
anotJier (a purely national element) into their creed— “ Tliere is no Ood, 
but (lod, and Muhammad is the prophet of God:' The last clause, • 
an article belief is so totally ditfereiit from the former clause as to mar 
whole, and to forbid, us well by its absurdity ils by the 
ill'leeliiigs which it is likely to produce, any idea of junction with other 
hysteins of faith. Besides, it has not appeared that the Vcdaiilists have 
expresseil any sympathy with Ifctj Muhammadans, or shown any inten- 
tion of making common cause with them. ^ 

^Vith regard to the actual working of the Muhammadan Religion it- 
sell^i Christian iieca not despair. The spiritual teachers areas reiniss as 
ciMifd fte wishe^. They do not systematically visit their ])eople at their 
houses — a neglect that is sure to end in a downfall. The lower orders 
Jiave adopted ulmo»t to a man the heretical customs of the Sliiites, and ve- 
'.M^inauy of them have fallen intosoiiietliiiig so mmli like idolatry that, for 
my ])art, I (-an see no diilereiice between it anil idolatry. Jn ('ah utta it- 
self, and in such parts of the suburbs us arc much occupied by iMussulinans, 
one may see in the tombs, built toconinieinonftc their saints, little earthen 
images of Jjoorak, the animal on which Muhammad is said to have rid- 
den to heaven. I will not venture! to say that they actually fall down 
and worship tliese images, hut it eertaiuly looks very suspieious when 
we find ( as I have seen at 1‘aiichla*) one large Booi’ak ( }>t‘rliaps a foot 

and a half high), surrounded by a great iiumlier ..{* • ” 

raised mound under a tree, on wdiich a lump was Misjicnde<I. ft is true 
that the Muhainmaduiis will allow you to^tj|kc away these images, hut 
W'e must not infer, from tliat, that they are not idolaters. Thu Buddh- 
ists do just tlie same: their doctrine is, that as soon as (he god i> wor- 
shipped, or the ollering made, it has lost its value, uud may he treated 
as anything coininoii^nd uiicousc^’rnted. 

I cannot say that the preaching of the (iospcl 40 the IMn ulrnaus has 
as yet been attended with any apparent and decisive good icsult. It is 
not diiricult to silence olijectors, nor is i1. dillicnlt to enlist their sym])a- 
tliies in the wonderful morality of the Hospel ; but wdien you get to the 
foundation of the morality, to the essential facts, the dpetciiid^of the In- 
carnation, for ipstauce, which is really t an urtieuJus staulis aut cadnitis 
eeclcsifCy tlSy shut their ears at once. And I l)elicve that this is the ciise 
even with iiiany wlio in their minds really believe. No one knows l>et- 
trr than a Missionary how wide a dilfurencc there is hetween eonviiicing 
and converting, 

•^rhe enquirer Rahamaii ul Haqq, whom 1 mentioned in my last Report 
has left me entirely. IIjj pretended to take oilence at my making enqui- 
ries about his mural character. Since then 1 have never seen hnn. He 
has also kept some hooks wdiieh 1 lent him. ^ * 

1 have bapliaed one convert from Hiiidooism— a female. I Jiave only 
one Catechumen at present — also a female — very sincere ( as I have 


* A vill.ige near Ooloohevriii, tw'cnty miles south of Caleiilta, mei'^ioncd 
in the Rev. Mr. Smith’s last Uiqiorts of the Howrah JMissiou. 

t Vide the Rev. Dr. Mill’s Christian Advocate’s Publication ISl.'h 
)». dOi? ( note 92, and p. 307. * 
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every reason to believe), aild promising* I have no regular enquirer at 
present. X 


^hc st&tistics of the Mission arc — 



f Men, •• 

.. 13 

Adults, . . 

\ Women, 

. ..23 

Children, . . 

f Boys, 

. .. 6 


1 Girls, .. .. . 

, .. 14, 


Total, . , 

. . . 56 


f Men, ^ 

. .. 7 

Communicants, 

\ Women, 

. .. 1) 


^ t 

Catecliumeii, 1 

* 

Enquirers, . . . . . . . » . • . . . . . . . . 0 

1 remain. Rev. and dear Sir, 

Your's very faithfully, 

S. SliATER. 

3Jisssioi:an/, S. P. Cf. /’. P. 
The Rev. Professoi! Stref/f, 

Secy., Calcutta Diiw, Com.^ S, P. CK F, P. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.-CONSEOR 
TION OF THE REV. W. J. TROM ER. 


On Wednesday, the J^Olh of August, the Synod of Ol!i'?pfOv; and (sfilhv 
way !n“l, hy f-pecial mandate, in the Chuirli of Si. Andrew, to eh^et a 
sneeessor to the late Di*? Russell, Bishop of those united sees. 

After IRiu’ninjr Prayer, in \vhieh the Prayer for Unity, and one ot 
tlie Colleets for the Ember Seasons, were introiliircd l)y the din‘eiioi: ot 
the Colleg'p of Bishops, the Holy Coiniminion was administered, wlie*« 
the hiisiiicSs of tlfe day was proceeded with, and the Rev. W. J. iVower. 
Fellow of Oriel Colleire, Oxford, was declared the lti.-'l’(!^i,eleet. The 
elect ion was then, accordinjr to the Scottish Canon, referre/l to the C(d- 
Iej>;li of Bishops, and havinji;’ been ronlinned by them, and accepted Ip, 
Mr. Trower, the Feast of St. Matthew was app<»inted for his con?,etTi; 
tioii. Upon that day a full confrrojifation, about l)00 in number, iin'liidino: 
several of the Eiij^lish and Scotch nobility, u'^semhled in tln^ (^liiireh tif 
St. Mary, Olasj^ow, at 11 oVlocU. Almost all t^he clerfj;-y of the united 
dioceses, of (ilas^»w and Oalloway were present, with se.veral IVom the 
ncio'hiiouring; dioceses, as tilso some from En^iund, Ireland, and Airie- 
rica. • 

The bisliops present were the llit^ht Rev. the Bishop of Aberdeen, 
Primus ; the Bisliop of Ediiihur^^li ; the Bishop of Ari^yle and the, fsles ; 
and the Bishop of Brechin. 

Thcf Very Rev. the Dean of (Jlasjvow reai! prayois, &c.‘, the. Ri‘*ht 
R<-v. the Primus, the Aiite-Coniniiinion Service ; the Bisiuq) of Edin* 
l>nr<j;1i Amdiii^ the Eipstlc ; and the Bishop of Artjyle and the Isles, the 
1 hi*- pel. 
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1 lie Rev. Robert Eden^ Rector of Lei'^h, JbS^scx (who bad {ecn pro- 
posed lor the bishoprio), preached the consecration sermon fror/Sf. Jidiii 
xxL 1:>, 1(J. He delivered a most cdoquent and impressive discoi.rse, in 
which iie pointed out the danjjfers whicli threaten the safety o^the Cbnrch, 
and the responsibility of, and courage required by, those who undertook 
tlie oHice of leader in these perilous times ; and ‘spoke of the fitness ot 
the llishop elect for the oflice. He dwelt on the promises of <io(l as tlq;^_ 
mainstay ot tiie Church, and on the neecssity, notwithstanding this sine 
l^roiind of conlidence, of oiir repairiiijr her breaches by ]iiihlic cat c(^i zing-, 
by daily and iervenl prayer, and by frequent communion ; and concluded 
by coiigratidatiiijjf the Apostolic Church oti Scotland on lier surviving all 
the storms and tempests with whf^i she had been so long and so ruth- 
lessly assailed. " ‘ 

The consecration s^Mvice was then proceeded with, tlie ffishops of, 
Kdinljlr^li and lirccliin lieiug the presenting bishops. After tlie notice, 
of election liad In^n re;id by the Dean of tihi'-gow, the Ih'iimis declared 
the election to have been uiiaiiimoiisly confirmed by tlie episcopal bench. 
The oath of suprinoacy was then admiiiistored, the Bishop elect holding 
op his right hand, Ji-. is the manner in Scotland. 

f'ciii Crntlfir Spirihis was sung, and Jiftiu' the coii-.ecrati(»ti, the fJoin- 
muiiioii Service was ]»rocceiled with, according to the Scotch oflice, which 
by the Canon, iiin>t always he. used on sucli ftii occasion. Besides the 
clergy, ihcia*. were ahoiil lOU cominnnieant.s. 

At the conclusion of the service, many of the clergy of the diocese 
knelt down and received the henedic(ii»n from their nenv Bishop. 

On the following day the. Bishop consecrated the church at Ilelcns- 
hnrgli, and on ^Monday held a conlirniatinn at (‘oathrhlge, 

fjlorcM* of (luf/ the / a 7 c . s *.~- Thursday. lOth idt. tlie Hon. 

]Mr. Bnyle ii.iving placed lii>i yacht at the di^f^sal of the Bishop and the 
Sjnod, tlie greater nuinlau' of those who^ remained in Ohan saihd with 
the BiNhop to Iona. On landing there the Bishop and hi.s company ucro 
joined by a large i»arly from the steamer which visits Statfa and Iona 
from Ohan, and the wlitfle then proceeded to the rni»'s of the. ancient ca- 
tiiedral, w lien* divine son ice, ac<‘ording tt) the. 3iites of the. Kpiscopal 
Chureli, was one more celebrated after the lapse and silence of ages. 

A considerahlt*. concourse of thenativesof tlie. island were present at iliviiio 
service, who nianifested throughout the greatest reverence andatlention. 

It is singular that there, should exist in the, llighlaiidiwa strf^ng belief 
tliat Iona w'iHJn;reston*d to its pri-^t'oe glory. The Bishoji alluded to 
this in a serimpi which he jireached after the Litany, and at his dc.sirn 
one of his clergy rejie.ated some Haelic sayings concerning it. One vf 
these lia.s been thus translated: 

“ Seven years before that awful day 
When tiiiic shall he no more, 

A watc*^' deluge will o’ersweep 
Hibernia's mossy shore. * 

The green-clad IsUi, too, shall sink, 

^Vhik•, with the great and good, 

('(duiiiba’s hap])y isle will rear 
Her tmvers above the tlood.” 

* And Dr. Johnson, who had probably heard of these, tradition-, says ; 
‘‘ Perhaps, in the revolutions of the world, Iona may he some time. iTgaiii 
the instriictrcs.s of the w'cstern regions.” — h'hh Ecclrshjufival JoyirmU 
Ortobrr 1, 1848. • 
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EPISCOPAfi CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 

Service by ike Bishop and his Clergy in the Ruined Cathedral at Iona* 

On t!i« I8th of May tlic first Synod was hehl, at Olmn, of the united 
^ocesps of Arj^yleaiifl the Isles, which until lately were incorporated with 
those (»f Moray aiirl lloss. The Bishop, Dr. Ewin^, presided, and was 
atteiid(||l hy the llcv. S. Hood of Rothesay, the Dean, and by the clergy 
of the united dioceses. After divine service — the morning prayers beinff 
read hy tiie Dean, the Itv^sons in Gaelic by the Rev. Diincan Mackenzie, 
of Bullachulish, and the aiite-communj|lhi office by the Bishop~a charge 
was delivered by the Bisliop to the assembled clergy. The holy com- 
munion was then administered, and after an interval the business of the 
‘Synod commenced. The Bishop afeerwards entertained the clerj(|^ and 
such of the laity as liad attended the sendees (includinp^also soific of the. 
clergy anil laity of the sister Church of England) at dinner in the Cale- 
donian Hotel. Among those present were the Hon. G. F. Boyle, bro- 
ther and heir presumptive to the Earl of Glasgow ; Sir James M. Rid- 
dell, Bart, of Ardnamurchan ; Mr. Stuart, of Ballachulish ; Mr. Stuart 
ofArdsheal: Mr. Pophani, of Ardchattnn ; Mr. Campbell, of Auchin- 
darroch ; Major Stuart, oWnvernahyle; Mr. Martin, ike.. See. 

On the following day (Wednesday) after morning prayer, the Very 
Rev. the Dean preached a sermon iiihidof the Scottish Episcopal Church 
Society. On Thursday, tiie Hon. Mr. Boyle having placed his yaclit 
at the disposal of the Bishop and the Synod, tiie greater niunherof tho.se 
who remained in Ohaii sailed wdtli the Bishop to Iona. On landing 
tlicre the right rev. gentleman and hi.s coin))any were joined hy a large 
parly from the steamer wlydi at this .sen.soii visits Stafia and Iona from 
Oban, and the whole of thern jyi'ocecdcd to the ruins of the ancient cathe- 
dral, where Divine Service, aceordiiig to the rites of the Episcopal Church 
was once more celehrated after the lapse and silence of ages. The 
. Very Rev. the Dean read the Litany service, and* the Bishop preaclied 
from the word.s — ** Be||old the Daiiib of Govl that tuUetii away the sins 
of the world.” From this text he fir-st showed what tlie “ Lainh of G(mI” 
means, and then went on to shT)w how the doctrine had raised the island 
they were treading from its unknown and desolate state, to he one of Die 
most il1ii!#i ions ^pots in Western Christendom, during the sixth and 
.some fuirowing centuries ; and how the al)ando:imcn| of the doctrine 
whicdi had thus rui>c 1 it to distinction had brought it to tfi^ condition in 
which they now beheld it. Of its restoration to its pristine glory, the Bi- 
sliopwent oil to say, a strong belief is ehtertained in the Highlands ; and 
hero, turning to one of his clergy ( the Rev. Mr. Mackenzie of Dnrar), 
the Bisiiop begged him to recite soma Gaelic sayings and explain their^to 
the congregation, which the rev. gentleman did with great eftcct. The ^ 
Bishop then concluded in words to tliis ettVct.~“ We have come, grasp- 
ing the stuffiand dsiiig the seal of Coliiiuha of the Isles, successors to liis 
office and ministry. To tliis island we have come, ns Bishop, Dean, and 
clergy of the Isles, to reverence here, at the fountain of (Jliristianity in tlie 
West, the glory of God in his saintk; and we. have come humbly expect- * 
ing that the same Divine Power which was once so abun<lantly vouch- ^ 
Kufed, may again he nbiindaiitly poured forth, as in this place and at this 
time,^on those who are successors in the office of the glorious and mighty 
dead, yow lying unknown and undistinguished heneaih our feet, but well 
known, niid, we hope and believe, gloriously manifest in the presence of 
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God. *’ Tlic ser\ ice coucludcd %vith the apo§tolic benedictiLi. There 
were present, besides those who accompanied the Bishop mfi clcr^^, a 
considerable concourse of the natives of the island, who behaved thro«jj;h- 
out with the f^reatest reverence and attention, nncovcrinjjf tWeir heads and 
kncelin|> with the {greatest decorum and pious feclinj^. We understand 
th:it the Bishop's rharjj^e and two sermous, with detailed procecdinjjs of 
the Synod, are to he pul)lished for the beuefit of a fund called the 
laud and liquid episcopal Fund, the chief object of which is the erection 
of churches in destitute districts ; of schools in which the En^^sh lan- 
jnay he taujvht, the edneatiou i.’)d maintenance of clerfify able to 
’^spoak to the people in their naliye lanj^i^ailfre, the publieation of books and 
tracts in the English and GaciV' laiifyuapfos, and such other thin«*s a^ 
may seem most Uk(‘ly to help forward tfie spiritual welfare and eoiubtion 
of people.' VonslilulictJnJ 


(nn ‘!('n Mis^iioxAuv sot iivrv ji iru.Ki:. 


I'lnc public co.nuuiiKii'JiUon tur .T*■}^^hv v:i i-.e coudc.ck'il !i>- xo'io-.vs; 
111 Loudon a scmr.ni will he pre^veiu'i! oa Toe-olrtV 
)»y tin. Kcv. L. lUekerstOh. lleeior of Wc.t .o. id St. Ui/u'ktVi,ii‘^ •. 

tfie f'liurel: la wlneli tlic Society met. 1- hvnr if.-. !inui\x.:a;U 3 .oOU'', 
and ill which they were jueaeliedfor seveuteeu 

On "SVcdne-^dii) , tlie Kt Xov.- there w'di he, \i\ ih: rM'n'ie clairelu Divine 
sevvire, with Ihe LiJi'd’s, Supper, and a scrL'«m hv fh. *- A-hhivliO]) or 
terhurv. Vi<'e-]»atron of ilie Society. 

On T]iin’>ilay theie udl he a piddic n^(||^uif^ in K'o ‘.ev Ilall, d, il 
o‘cloc!'. Admi>Nioii uve, without tIckct^^ 

In L'. 1 i! 1 ;;‘Iou, speeuil sermons ivill he ]»re.iclic(l, and '‘olicctVms made, fii 
the ildleieal ehuirlses of that liiv^e paiLh, on Sumtay, Oct 2fhh. t;ji the 
l;-t ol' XoveiiiiHT Ji fidisenice udl i»e held \i tlu p.v.’di chuieh. and incetj^ 
in^h, chietl) of a de', oiional eharaeter, Avdl he lii^d hi cadi ili'triet on tlic 
c\t’uin'j: of the same da\ . Sermons !?a\e rd^o heeii anmmneed for carls even- 
inr!: Ill ihe .iubilee iieA at dilfcrent churches in the parish u])On purticii* 
lar sulij^ets connected \iitli the occasion, I 

At Winchester, the Lord Bishop of I ho Idioeo^o will preach iJthc cntlie- 
cli'iil ou the •iftlif Xovemher, and an extra pulilie lucctiii'^ for tlic Society 
v>ill he afteri^rds held. V^irioiis sermons ‘intl meotmprs will also take place 
about the same time, in coiuiexioii with this Absociutiou, in neighbouring 
places. 

•At Oxford, a sermon wdllbe preached by the T/ird Bishop ou Nov. Ist, 

\ .and an extra public meeting w ill be held on a sub-sequent day. 

At Cambridge, a pnbli? meeting will be hehl on the Ist Nov., and ser- 
mons will be preached at ililFcrent churches in the town bn successive even- 
ings in the Jubilee week. 

At Shrewsbury, a public meeting will be held on Tuesday evening, the 
' 3 1st Oct. ; and application has been made to the Incumbents of the diffe- 
rent churches to have Divine service in the morning or evening of Nov. Ut, 
^London Ecclesiastical Gazette, Oct, 10, 1848, 
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BE^"E^'l]fes or T«E IRISH CHURGH.—MINBH|p‘ MONFJPi 

• . * 

A bu i\)Lst appearad ccmtainm^ the proceeds^ of the Commit^ 

tec of l^q;UhT upon Miiuatera* appointed the House of Com- 

luons in, April last Of the fifteen Members who composed the Commit* 
si& were Roman Catholic8> one of whom acted as the chainnscn) and 
two othWs, previously to their entering Parliament had beefi prominent^ 
^tator^t?^uut the claims into which they were appointed to inquire.' 
Of the mne remaining members^of the Committee, five only voted in fa- 
vour of Mr, Hamilton's amendment upon^e chairman^sreporil, and against^ 
*the further alienation of Church property, which the latter document re- 
commends. We give the Report elsewhere, as several of our readers are, 
^interested Is its contents. * 4 # 

Ministers* money is a species of Church property unknoum in Engkmd, 
and existing in but eight towns in Ireland. It is a rate ujIDn houses of one 
shilling in the pound of the yearly value, which, however, cannot, for' this 
purpose, he estimated at a lughcr sum than .£G0 per annum. It was grant- 
ed in the year 16G5, upon the settlement of the country at the Restoratidh, 
us a substitute for the more ancient mode of supporting the clergy, 
it was probably found difficult to re-adjust after tne long disorders of the • 
civil wars. Its temporary almlition by James II, was one of the measures 
adopted by that monarch for the ruin of the Church. The entire property 
at present, amotmts to about ^15,000 a year, and this sum forms almost 
tlie sole provision for the clergy in those towns where it is levied. 

The Committee were directed to inquire into the state of the law^s respect- 
ing ministers’ money ; to report whether it would be expedient to amend 
them ; and *^w'hether any, and what fund may be rendered available for 
the purposes to which n iiiisfllfefii’ money is now applied. 

The result of their inquiry undlr the first head reflects the highest credit 
upon the clergy, to whose ^interested conduct the Rejiort pays n just tri- 
bute. From the evidence given before the CommitVie, it appears that thu 
^‘lergy, although possess^ of full pow^erfor enforcing their claims in a sum« . 
maty way, have been in the habit of making large sacrifices of income in ' 
j^efereuce to iucurriug any collision with their parishioners. In the city 
of Cork) charitable institutions, and the residences of Roman Catholic ana 
Dissenting ministers, have been wholly exempted from the rate ; rthe clergy, 
generally ii^tmct their agents not to require payment Hmm tlic poor, which 
has the eifeot, in a single p^ish{ of releasing from4^jiiP houses ; where* 
an assessment is disj[>r()pori;ionately higl^ owmg to.m decay c of properly, 
the;^ have been content to their '^ud^ it ; and the case 

of one clergyman was adduced (the late tiev, Mr. Roe of Kilkenny), who 
for a period of ten years abandoned altogethfir % income of per ^ 
num, rather than .enforce his claims^ Qb^thq other hand» not a sume itir 
stence wasesteblished ai any undue, severity havinufbeen employed, eiSierby 
the their ocUectors, aithougb the ^ly reme^ against de&ttltei^ 

that of distraint, affords peculiar facuities for abuse. The value of this tes- 
tiiiiony is enhanced by the fact that every effort was made to fiffiow tlmt 
mliiim* grievance to the poor, T?or 


jn residing, and exoitmg otifers to resist the payment of 

But uve must reserve our farther remarlm upon this to 
oeca«Uu£<-»Jfi>A EedepagiietU JhumG^, 
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PECUilARITlES OF INDIAN SOCIETY. 

** 1 wMjNiiKR Avlicthcr you will like Indian Society/^ said a 
lellow-passoTigt^r, one lovely evening, while we were inlialhig 
the breezes which blew gently oft* the Cinnamon Isle, and 
eon versing on topics which naturally become interesting to 
those who arc approaching an Indian shore. .The remark* 
was made l')y one who had long resided in the East, and who 
was now returning from England after a visit, protracted just 
long cnougli to enable her to discovcrj#that dilfercnces neither 
h;w nor small, may he traced in ^hc comparison of society in 
England and India. There was notliing particularly sigpi* 
licant ill the tone iir manner 'tfliieh accompanied the addrcsi^ 
neither was the subject of conversation, which gave rise to it, 
calculated to give any jieculiar imp^ipssivencss to the thought : 
and yet the words did impress our mind, and suggested a train 
of reflection far more discursive thaft our fair friend had pro- 
bably designed. We were somewhat inexperienced at that 
time, an^ our notions of oriental life still retained a large mea'^ 
su^e^of thf romantic colouring Wfith which youthful fiuicy had 
in former years invested them while reading Ay esha, Haji Baba- 
and the Arabian Night^s Tales. Wc had s^trange ideas of the 
gorgeouaness of the East* allikfivers end streams we esjpeeted 
to find redolent of the G^nge aift the Bose : we were ] ' 


tpnnjiale &om every passing aephyr, thes ^cy 
, luxftriant^ovcs of whichlpoets have sung : 
ly expect the very dust erf tl^e roads, to be eomv 
aianuwids and gpld,.;ipp1^ ruhi^ and pearlsnreav 
plentiful as bla^kh^^es^^ in oiir far hohie ; for \ 
variations 
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should be dififepout from what we had known it in Englai^d, 
why, the thought*had never once flashed upon our iti^nd* 
Can Englishmen/^ we thought, as our friend uttercd 1 ;he worcJjj 
^which have been already quoted, " can Englishmen have lost 
the pride. d)r the patriotism which would make them tenacious^ 
*^)f the ihascims of the land of their forefathers, — the home of 
their childhood?’^ And then it occun'ed to u», that wc had 
chanced to hear in bycgoiic days of sonic deviations from 
Anglican usage, wliich the English in India had adopted. 
We remembered tliat^he Imqqa had been widely substituted 
for the cigar and the pipe ; that though floating houses had 
never l>ecn familiar objects on the niamcs and the Severn, 
yet many an dbcidental was meandering on the expanse of the 
far-famed Ganges in a bud^erow : and that our countrymen 
had not yet become so far dissatisfied with the palaiKpiin, as 
to displace it cither with the old post-eliaisc, or ^hc lunv 
steam carriage. All this we remembered, and as wo remem- 
bered it, we thought, verily the peculiarities of tlic country 
have some influence in determining the habits of the Lords of 
Hindustan : it may be, by-aiid-bye, that other, and as yet 
•unexpected peculiarities may appear to us to 1)0 as necessarily 
distinguishing the constitution of society in India, from that 
of England, as tflcct follows frem cause and as n e mused, 
the words of our fair hiterlocutor winch suggested the rci e- 
rie, again occurred, and wedjegan ourselves to u ondcr, whe- 
tl\pr we should like Society in India. 

If any of our readers be slifficiciitly |Pi’ompT.ed by curio- 
sity to ask, what is the result of our experieuee, whether we 
do like Indian Society orfuoV wo beg to reply, this is a secret, 
and our secret we intend to keep : not a word shall escape our 
pen which will divulge the degree of satisfaction or the re- 
verse with wliich we wnitrast the sum total of pecujiaiities of 
society in England and India. But this will wc do : we will 
faithfully chronicle some of the more striking features "ifiiich 
have attracted our attention, and furnished matter for rofloe- 
tion, since wc became domesticate^ in India ; allowing the 
rcadqj, if he bo pleased to t^^e the trouble, to draw his owii 
conclusion : mid this we promise, that, so liir as in us lies, wc; 
will nothing fccteniiate, nor set down aught in malice/'* 
One of the, first peculiarities wliich forced itscif on* our 
notice, was the entire freedom from ])oUtical [larty-sjilrit, ma- 
nifested by every branch of the service. Every one knows 
lld«r earnestly the niiiulg of men arc engrossed at liomc in the 
discussion of every political question which passes in review 
before the members of tlic Tmpiyi|||^ : with few' ex» 
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ccptions^ all members of society range themselves under some 
nolitical * standard, and seize with unremitting avidity cve» 
ry opportunity to \mfurl the banner, and wield the sword 
of their party. Well nigh every place of resort is made an® 
^ arena for the struggle j no time is deemed uimropitious by. 
the eager disputant ; if he cannot commence an^sault, he at 
least can furbish his armour at the breakfast-table, ii^ the 
counting-house, in the morning call, while taking his ancr- 
dinner glass of sherry ; or, as he sits by the evening fire-side 
in his casy^ chair. Wherever men are wrought together, there 
may be expected a fierce onslaught of Whig against Tory, of 
(kmservative against Radical. The subject of §onversation in 
cverjr assembly not met for any definite business, or when a 
respite occurs from the business for which they meet, will be, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the ruin of the country 
under a Peel ministry, the squeezableness of a Melbourne 
Cabinet, or the imbccilitjr of a Russell administration. This 
earnest participation in political strife indicates, midoubtedly, 
tlic wjirmth of interest which patriotic feeling has engendered, 
but, like most good things in this sad world, it is ‘pi’oductivg 
of inucli narrow-mindedness and onc-sidednes^of view : uu- 
eharitahlc constructions upoij the motives, qf political anta- 
gonists thereby become lamentably ri^, and suspicion or in- 
dificrence is consequently felt towards many, who but for the 
sill of belonging to the opposite party, would be acknowledged 
to he noble spirit^ graced willi every excellence that can Aga. 
nify the statesman, impaii: value to the citizen, and endear 
tljc friend, ^ 

Now from this constant discussion of political subjects, and 
tlic attendant evils, we are happily free in India. The ab- 
sence of all representative Government here, saves us from 
much of*tlic exclusiveness of opinion, and exasperation of feel- 
ing. which tarnishes the brightness of society at home. 
,i<ot that men here have no decided opinions aiient matters of 
jiolitical import : such opinions arc lield, and oftentimes with 
decision : but with us jlblitical opiipons arc produced by deli- 
beration, not instilled by carly*j#ejudicc ; they are modified by 
r(?flection and experience, not stereotypeeblby dread iof the 
hostile cjycusation of inconsistency: they arc discussed, but 
Mitb consideration and respect for those wlio hiay sec things 
in a diJlcrent point o^view, not witli indications of suspicion, 
or imputations of insincerity. There may%cnot unfrequeyt- 
ly vapid conversation at an Indian^ dinner-table, or the dis- 
cussion may too often turn upon purely local or professioii- 
;d subjects, whereby a stranger, who may chance to be present, 
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is excluded from contributing his share to the general improve- 
ment ; but still we would prefer this occasional insipidity to 
the bitterness^ (hscontentedness and suspicion into which cveK 
•estimable men arc betrayed at home, by an undue attachment 
«to political p^izanship. 

This freedom from political prejudice may be attributed in 
lorgp measure to the circumstance that all members of each 
branch of the service, with the exception of some few chaplains, 
come out to India in xarly life before they have committed 
themselves by public acts to the avowal of any political creed. 
The opinions of fathers and friends heard, and probably adopt- 
ed at home bjiithc youthful Writer or Cadet, may have some 
influence in the determination of his indepeudaut judgment ; 
but inasmuch as he has not formally avouched his decision 
by a vote in the national election, or by support on ^ic linst- 
ings to some favorite candidate, he still feels unfettered by any 
pledge, and can remodel his perhaps hastily formed conclu- 
sions, without fear of the charge of fickleness or inconsis- 
tency. 

, To the same cause, viz. the evcr-recui*ring influx of youtli- 
ful members of society, may be referred several of the pecu- 
liarities which distinguish the JJnglish character in India. 
Some of these undoubtedly arc attended with advant*Mge; 
others again indicate less fav^jrable symptoms of the hcaltli 
of society. Numbers of young and energetic minds, in 
the* buoyancy of incipient maturity, are, by year, trans- 
planted to this country, to occupy positions of influence and 
authority, without the wlmlcsomc check which is imposed at 
liome by living within a circle of numerous friends. Those 
friends have known the frolics of the child, and, it may be, 
the way wardness of the youth ; at home they would conti- 
nue to be observers and privileged reprovers of any ifregular- 
ity into which the young man might fall. The various donujs- 
tic and social ties would he so many links in the chain which . 
bind him within the circle of duty; the watcliful eye and 
interest of familiar friends^ would forfa an atmosphere wliich, 
if not Always agreeable, wouW frequently be most salutary. 
Many ft capricioiA and restive mind would feci checked by thci 
consciousness that around liim, in all directions, there wftre 
stimulants to energy, and repressors of misconduct, in tin? 
witnesses of his eaijy years, and the spectators of his manly 
caiQ^r. Such arc the benefits which alternately quicken and 
restrain the energies of tBe rising generation at home. 

In this country, however, the young arc tlirown among 
strangers, with an almost unrestricted license to adopt whatever 
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usages may beguile their fancy, and misload their inexperi- 
enced .minds. Torn away from the path in which the solici- 
ttde of a father’s affection has guided their steps, they are 
at liberty, without rebuke, to mark out for tfiemsclves a way • 
•to misery, through indolence, or folly, or vice. Without » 
tlic claims to immediate consideration for the will of others, 
which a brother’s or a sister’s pleasure has in times past ^uc^ 
ccssfully evoked, they are tempted to resign themselves to 
selfish inactivity, or selfish amusement. IJnsummoncd by 
the smiles of familiar friends to acts omclf-denial and bene- 
volence, they must, without a vigorous effort against the 
temptation, fall into unamiable unconcern of osier’s welfare, 
other’s feelings, and other’s good opinions ; and the best emo- 
tions of humanity will become chilled by the colA atmosphere 
difliised in the sociefty of strangers. 

In the? ease of the young Civilian, many of the develop- 
ments of this e\il arc repressed by the active cmploymenl 
which is immediately pronded for liim on his arrival in this 
country. lie must give some diligence to the study .of the 
languages, or all his prospects will be blight(?d ; he must cm- , 
ploy a certain number of hours in his office, or dispose of a 
certain amount of business, or his superiors \\ill be required 
to make an unfavorable report to the higher authorities. 
These requirements are admirable supj)orts to those whose na- 
tural infirmities may predispose* them to indolence or selfish 
pleasure, and we doubt not th^t they also operate most favol*^ 
ably in the formaRon of those habits of diligence and sclf- 
(Icvotcdncss, of which tho Civil' Service in India furnishes so 
many noble examples. In the ease orthe Ensign, on the contra- 
ry, the evil too often manifests itself in a variety of ways : the 
amount of actual duty required from him is insignificant, and 
of such a kind, that it esm be discharged with an infinitesimal 
power of application. After the hour of morning drill, or 
morning parade is past, the long day is at his entire disposal, 
to*bc frittered away, if he will, in idleness or something worse, 
‘lienee the constant rcsopt to the Billiard Table, the excite- 
ment of gambling, the never pauiing* succession of cheBoots, 
the ^frequently renewed, if not deep potation, jthe daily lound 
of gofftip and scandal, the wasted hours of sloth, which noto- 
riously cliSfractcrize a large portion of the jmfior officers of 
the Army. 

Our heart has often mourned over this state of things ; jfgi 
liave looked " more in sorrow than in auger,” upon many a youth 
naturally amiable and intelligent, who has been thusAvastiiigiu 
folly, the energies of his life’s liest years, which might have 
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been cultivateil watli lioiior to himself^ and with i»rofit to his 
lellovv men. Often liavc wc wished that Government would 
insist upon such an acquaiiitauce with the languages of tKc* 
country, to be iested by repeated examinations, as would in- 
• snre the necessity at least ofsomc portion of daily study.r^ 
Often have wc wished that some discipline of mind and culti- 
vation of taste could be advanced among the junior officers of 
regiments, by any systematic pxirsuit, even were it as trifling 
as the collection of bidtcrflics, or the classifled arrangement 
of any natural curiosity. Often have w’e wished that the senior 
officers in regiments, especially those who are married, would 
cacli consider himself in loco parentis, and endeavour more 
(iariiestly to improve his official connection to some substitu- 
tion, however feeble, of the influence bf friends and relations, 
^riicsc chiefly, wc might perhaps without exaggeration, say, 
these alone, have the power of influencing and moiilding the 
minds and the habits of their Juniors in rank : none others 
are brought into that close proximity wfliich is essential to thci 
discrimination of character, and to the exercise of a steady 
« and wholesome influence. • 

To this skmc fact, the arrival at an early period of life of 
nearly all the Europeans in India, may be referred another 
]>cculiarity wdiich we l^fivc generally observed in this country ; 
viz. a want of acquaintance with ecclesiastical regimen, ami 
of regard for Church principles. Wc here speak exclusively 
^)f members of the Church of England, w ho we believe bear 
an ovenv helming proportion to members^ of all other reli- 
gious denominations ; wc altogether except the members of 
the church of Rome, th^ Kirk of Scotland, and of the Free 
CJiurcli, who, as far as we have had an ox)portunity of observ- 
ing, are much more zealously attached to the peculiarities of 
tlicir own respective systems, than members of the Church 
of blngland generally arc to theiris. Tlic latter class, to a 
large extent, seem not to have any clear idea of the distinctive 
excellencies and privileges of their own Church : they rcgai^fl, 
if not with entire satisfUjCtion, yet svith profuse equanimity 
the Ijfliors of dissenters of overy name. In many a station 
which wc couhUname, it is deemed a small thing whcthcr^tho 
ordinances of divine appointment he administered by* those 
who have continued in the Apostle’s doctrine diid felloio^ 
ship/^ or whethe^j? they are proffered by those, who, as the 
fciwlcpendants, reject tlie tlircefold order of the Ministry, or, 
like the Baptists, cxcltide all children from the jmlc of tlie 
('hureh, and from the mercies of the covenant of tlic Gos- 
]'el. Provided that ])raycr be offered, and a sermon preach- 
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(3(1, the chapel is resorted to by many, witliput any consider- 
ation whctlicr it be lawful thus far to countenance separation 
fr(iina branch of Christ^s Church ackiunvl edged by them to be 
scripturally formed, and without any compunction for accpiics- • 
«ing in a system that impeaches either the Churcli of the sin ^ 
of Apostacy, or Dissent of the sin of schism. \Tc know of 
stations, where, even with the advantage of a church estab- 
lishment, the worshippers, according to the form of Ihc 
Church of England in the morning, form themselves into thcj 
most numerous part of the dissenting cemgregation in tin; 
evening. If the lists appended to reports of Missionary, or 
otlicr religious works conducted by Dissenters, J)c examined, 
it will be found that the largely .preponderating number of 
subscribers consists of Churchmen ; and not unfref[uciitly sums 
«'irc attached to thdr names in reports belonging to more 
thaTi one flissentiiig community, equal in each ease to that 
which they devote to one corresponding Church Institution. 
W(j have known, and this especially in Calcutta, dissent- 
ing establishments largely supported by Churchmen who re- 
fused assistaruic to some of their own Church Societies, ^ 
which were languishing for want of funds. Niy, we have 
even known Church of England Missionarits^ who preferred 
to remain in connection with *a Conference composed of all 
classes of Dissenters, rather than joiti a conference esta- 
blished by clerical brethren of thftiv own Church. 

AVc would not be niisuiiderstpod here : we do not wisli to^ 
revive, in this counfry, the bitter feud, or the unkindly inter- 
course wliicli so often obtains in England between Churchmen 
and Dissenters : so far from this, \>c express our thankful- 
ness that a Tuore conciliatory and charitable deportment is 
(jbserved at least in tlie Mofussil of this rresidcncy : but wc3 
still lameirt that churchmen are not acquainted sufficiently 
with the distinctive excellencies of their own ecclesiastical 
system, and that charity is often strained into latitudinarism, 
toTcratiou into approval, by men who think that all differeii- 
(3es between Churchmen and Dissenters are trinal : such con- 
sider not, that by acknowledging^ these diftcrciices to b« tri- 
vial. they arc cutting away the only plausibl^plea Mffiick tin; 
Diss^ter can oder for his own vindication, and are thereby 
adding to The s(3vi3rity with which he is to be censured for 
])rotractiug Ins volmitiUT separation. 

In lingland, our Church priuci]>les arc dt^'clopt'd in an ce- 
(.‘Icsiastmal system vvhicli imposes its constraint upon lloyalfy 
itself, and, by means of the parochial allotnu^nt of territory, 
works its mriglitv influence throiigli every intermediate ('lass 
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of our coinmuiiitjfe down to the peasant in his hamlet^ and 
to the homeless and suffering tenant of the Hospital* There 
also the violence with which many political Dissenters ha^ c 
of late years laBorcd for the overthrow of the Church of Eng- 
land, the pertinacity with which as a body they have resisted 
the effort to^ accomplish the work of Church Extension, and 
National Education, the practical inconveniences which are 
continually found in all divided parishes, seriously obstruct- 
ing even the discipline of the charity school, and the distri- 
bution of elccniosynai^ funds, these and many kindred disad- 
vantages have called the e\il8 of Dissent into more prominent 
notice, have j^emanded an exposure of the unsoundness of its 
principles, and have thereby served to bring into contrast 
the apostolidkl constitution of our owrf Church. This exhibi- 
tion of the distinctive and antagonistic iJrinciplcs of Church 
and Dissent has not been appreciated by those who* form the 
bulk of Indian Society. Before they left their native land, 
they were too young and inexperienced to weigh well the dif- 
ferences, with which a longer residence in a more mature 
^ age would have made them familiar : and since their arrival 
' in India, the incompleteness of the Church system in this 
land, the greater moderateness of Dissenters, the compara- 
tively small amount of oppositibn which they offer, and the 
different direction in ^hich their efforts lie, ( being confined 
almost exclusively to the pi^pagation of the Gospel among 
,,thc Heathen and Mahammedays,) divest Dissent of much of 
the inimical, and therefore unfavorable attitude which it as- 
sumes at home, and accordingly call fortli less attention and 
attachment to the peculiarities of the Church System. 

The next feature of difterence from the ordinary state of 
tilings at home, which we remarked when we began to look 
around upon Indian life, was one which must liavc struck 
all who have visited this country ; viz. the frequent changes 
of residence which take place. At home domestic life, when 
once formed, is subject to few mutations. The mansion of 
the Noble is inhabited by Scions of the same Stock for cen- 
turies : the country sc&t the English Country Gentleinuii 
owni tenants o£ the same name, and inherits the traditional 
respect of the same neighbourhood for many generations. 
The Lawyer, the Physician, the Surgeon, the SoWicr whose 
military career is closed, the Tradesman, the Mechanic, the 
Laborer, preserve the same domicile* and bequeath to their 
cRildren the personal regard of their fathcr^s friends. To re- 
move from the Town where they became settled in early life, 
would often be an event as painful as a migration to a dis- 
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tail! soil : where they fifst won the cstcom of their fellow- 
townsmen, where tlicy laid the foundation of their domestic 
happiness and social intercourse, there w^ould they spend the 
evening of life's day, there w'ould they have tlieir ashes repose,* 
cmbaltued in the affectionate regret of long familiar friends, . 

But with us in India, it is widely different : our's is a land 
of change. After the lapse of a few years, a station has chjing- 
cd all its residents ; and one who repairs to a place w^herc he 
was located but a few short years before, finds all his acquain- 
tance gone. In the Military service,* every officer attached 
to his regiment, in the certainty of removal after three years 
at the furthest, feels that he is encamped b|jt for a little 
time, and that soon his tent will jvhitcn a distant plain. . The 
members of the Civil* establishment, in the elrly period of 
their service, ai’c sftibjccted to changes recurring with equal 
frcipicnc^ ; and though Avhen adv.anccd higher up the list, 
flicir appointmmits in office arc of longer duration, yet in 
the expectation of promotion, they are then also expectants 
of change. 

This constant migration to and fro, has its benefits and^ 
its drawbacks. Among the formei, w'c may mention, the 
larger ac(piajntancc Avith men and manjicr'v^than can be at^ 
taiju'd by a more stationary. Ivind of life, and the consequent 
(icedom from little local prejudices w’liich beset a small and 
li\e(l society. In England the ^lisadvantago of residing with- 
in a |)(!rmancnt circle is dimiiijiiihcd by the periodical recourse^ 
in the case of the? higher classes, to a town life, and by the 
various changes placed Avithiu reach of the middling classes 
by the facilities of transit. In this^*ountrv, AAdicre voluntary 
exenrsious arc rendered dilficult l)y the Avant or tardiness of 
the means of iiitcrcominunicution, and impracticable, cxc(q)t 
for \ery brief jjei’iods, by tlic restj-ictions Avliich the public 
necessities impose, a i)crmancnt location, if gcmoral among 
all the servants of Government, Avould soon produce cllects 
ito less baneful than those whieli can be traced to fretpu'nt 
iniiisition. The expaus^’o energies of many minds, instejid 
of being directed to a multiplicijt^ ot' objects of A’nrious impor- 
tance, each contributing in its measure tOj|Cnlargc cj.peri- 
ente* Avonld become stunted into a familiarity Avith a few lo- 
cal m tercets; and the streams of frieiully affecrion, now How- 
ing through the many cluuiiiols prepared for their reception, 
would soon lose their •active and i)ivigoratitig poAA^r, to st:^- 
nalo within the circumscribed limits of a selfish cxclusivcndfis. 

I'hc study of maukiiul is man." The opportunity to mark 
the infirmities and excellencies Avhich distinguish the cliarac- 
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ters of our fellow-men, is the best ot)portunity for correcting 
the one, and perfecting the other, in ourselves. Amid the 
similarity which^pervadcs the mental constitution of our wholr 
‘race, there is sucli infinite variety in the component indivi- 
•diials, tliat there is not one from whom we may not learn ci- . 
tlier to avoid some excessive peculiarity, or to imitate . some 
happy and novel combination. When in early life indefen- 
sible habits have been contracted, they are often times per- 
sisted in from a feeling: of reluctance to confess the error, and 
to reject them in the - presence of those before whom they 
have been adopted, and, perchance, defended. The removal 
to a distant station affords to a young man the opportunity, 
desired by himself, of retrenching cxpenccs which have dimi- 
nislicd his independence, but which, whhin his own circle, he 
has not had the moral courage to curtail. • Or, a misdirected 
notion of independence has induced another to reject hll public 
ordinances of religion, and in the society wicli have hctu*d 
his boast that be never has darkened the door of a chureli 
since he came to India, and never will, he is ashamed to re- 
fract his ill-considered determination. Change of station for 
him effects fJliat which conscience had power to bid, but not 
to enforce. Tlig Assistant, who by hastiness of judgment, or 
petulance of manners, has corac*into collision with tlic Magis- 
trate or Commissioner, ‘ may on receiving charge of office in 
some other station, renew wtth acquired prudence the zeal 
«.Avliich liud been deprived of it^ energy by tlic defeat he sus - 
tained in the contest with his official superior. Innumerable 
advantages similar to tlicse might without difficulty be tra(?cd 
to the present system o^mutation >vhicb prevails in the So- 
ciety of the English in India. 

But as we said, there are also disadvantages : and ilicse 
are neither few nor trivial, afibeting the mental and sjuritual 
condition of the community. We w'ill first allude to the bar 
which constant cliarigc of residence puts upon the cultivation of 
taste, and the furniture of the mind. Every one, on his first 
arrival in the Mofussil, is immcdiatQly struck by tlic contrast 
betw’^«cn the universal ueatiRjss of an English domicile, and 
the ijircgularityi^and disorder of an Indian bungalow. In 
England the boundary, of every residence is accurately ijaark- 
cd, either by die solidity of a stone wall, or the woll trained 
thorny fences, or the wooden palisade. The grounds arc laid 
out with scrupulous exactness, and with sucli practical skill, 
that the spectator is deluded into the pleasing fancy, tliat 
the wliole estate is but an elegant garden, surrounded by a lux- 
uriant shrubbery. The beds are set out with exquisite taste, 
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fringed with a turfy margin, and variegatod by colours, which 
thoiigli arranged by art, arc made to appear the loveliest 
torn binations of nature. The unsightly stable and coach-* 
house, and other various out-offices, required rather for con-* 
vcnicnce than for elegance, arc skillfully concealed from, 
view Jby yon spreading foliage : nothing meetS the eye but 
symmetry and beauty. This is the order of a country-house, 
nay, even of the country cottage. 

liut in India how different : as we come into a station, we 
(h ive tlirough an everlasting avenue df mud walls, designed 
to ])rcscrvc from depredation the residence of our Indian 
(Icntry, but which object, ow'ing to their dil^idation, they 
liavc iong ceased to effect. Wc,entcr within the compound, 
between two shattered and defaced pilasters,* which were 
constructed seemingly for the purpose of kec]>ing up in me- 
mory, \Wiat might otherwise be forgotten, that a wcll-con- 
strnetod pair of folding gates might be a useful and or- 
namental eiiti’ancc. As we pass these gatelcss posts of mason - 
ry, a dry, arid, unlevel, irregular expanse stretches itself out 
before the visitor : a few stunted excrescences issuing from 
the iron ground, seem to raise their heads in mockery of 
the lovely turf which ornaments our lawns at home. There 
is one road levelled to adrSit the approami of a carriage 
to the house, but it is either formal of the native earth, 
or overlaid wdth kaiikar ; no •gravel, or such like pebble, 
gives an elegance to its si:^^face. llcsides this road, there 
some score of irregular intersecting foot-paths, trodden 
out ])y servants^ feet in every ilircction, as if in imitation of‘ 
the disfigured paper, on which the tittle urchin of three years 
old laboriously scrawls, with tlie first pencil that his father 
puts in his tiny liand. Then there are the hideous godowns, 
cookroonaa, stables, servants' hovels : but they surely, an 
lOuglisli friend at home would say, arc at least disposed in 
retiring propriety, as far as may be from vicw% beliiiid the 
fhausion or the bungalow. No! there they arc in front, 
generally the most prominent objects on the wliole estate : 
built at the very entrance, or.|jtrctcliiug their lcngtIi»aloug 
orm entire side of the compound, inviting^tlic attention of 
tlio^lisitor, as he drives along, to their hideous roofs of bro- 
ken pontiles, or to their uusiglitly encasement of tumbling- 
<lovvrt mud. And the garden : wdicrc is that? none is to be 
seen : is there none ? * Oh yes ! yonder, sAno furlong off : or 
at least so distant, that in the woai'kiess of a hot season, 
mistress of the house is unable to stroll so far as to search for 
one budding rose, wliieh may still survivt; the scorching sun. 
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Aiid the house or « the bungalow, what of that ? there arc 
the steps at the entrance covered with servants^ shoes ; and 
the verandahs, they are choked with gram boxes, packing 
^cases, harness stands, one or two old saddles, and a lew niis- 
.c^Jlancons jnticlcs, whicli, vvhen all is in order, arc stowed 
away into those emi)ty beer diesis, lint the inside of tlio 
bungalow, what is that like ? We must not attempt to driiw 
the picture ; if we were to give a faitliful and graphic descrip- 
tion, half the residents in India, if they w ere to read these 
lines, w ould accuse us of impertinent personalities, and w^ould 
each conjecture that we were sketching the arrangements of 
their own domiciles. 

Some stations certainly aue kept in better order, and cvcii 
in the worst fhcre may be found some Tew places of residence 
free from these disfigurements, and indicafiug a better taste. 
But the bulk of Indian stations and of Indian bungSlow s are 
such as we have described them : in the ease of many, our 
pictiu’c is no ciuicaturc. There is an almost universal w'aut 
of elegance, neatness of arrangement, and order. And why 
jiS this ? Simply liccause the Gentry of India are a w auder- 
ing race, and have no permanent habitation : they have no 
local interests : they arc here to-day, they may be gone to- 
morrow ; they must leave soon. They have no sulficient 
stimulus to induce thbm to make the outlay necessary for 
beautifying their abodes. Tlicy liavc no prospect of sitting 
under the shade of the stately a^vcuuc, or of Avalking amid tlic 
Ijusliy shrubbery, whicli they might plant. 'Still less prospect 
is there that their offspring will be regaled by the fruit of 
trees advanced by their 'i)ams and money to a higher state 
of cultivation. Men in India cannot look forw'm’d to tlic set- 
tlement of their posterity in a place which they have im- 
proved, but only to a sucecssiou of W'anderer.s, wlie will be, 
equally wuth themselves, uninterested in the locality; and 
coiiceniing whom they arc of the same mind w illi the senator 
who sagaciously discovered, that posterity had done mJ- 
thiiig for him, and magnanimously drew the conclusion, 
that he was therefore to do nothing for post(*rity. Seriously 
however, wx mqgt confess that the constant mutations of Jii- 
dian Society very much obstruct the development of thQ re- 
sources of this icouiitry, and painfully vitiate tlic tittte of its 
European residents. 

^Vc said morcofer that the furniture of the mind suffers 
loss from this state of cliangc, and we now proceed to give a 
few evidences of the fact. On becoming an inmate of an In- 
dian gcntleman^s bouse, never, or but once in tlie circuit of 
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a hundred stations; does one hear of suth an apartment as 
The Library/^ nor much more frequently is The Study^^ 
mentioned. Papa^s room,” that is, the ^oom where hc^ 
smokes his evening cheroot; or, ''My husband^s dressing 
room,” that is, the place appropriated not only Jo the duties 
of the toilet, but to all the varied purposes of the master of 
the house, are most faithfully set apart and consecratod in 
every domicile ; but Library there is none ; Study there is 
none. A few Scrap-books and Annuals arc lying on the 
drawing-room table, a small collection of ^Moralists and Poets 
arc deposited in the book case to be the recipients of dust ; 
and perhaps in the miscellaneous sanctum bcf«rc mentioned 
there may be from fifty to a hmnlrcd volumes upon odd' sub- 
jects, including a Trca1;isc on the British Constitution, and 
a code of directions for the treatment of a Horse. But this 
complctA the Library too frequently. Barely are such 
things as Paintings, or Water-color drawings, to be seen. In 
the house of a Civilian of the liighcr grade, you may perhaps 
find some handsomely framed lh*ints ; but with these, oven 
he is content; not so much as a copy of a Madonna of# 
liapliael, or of an antique Laocoon ; no, not a piaster of Paris 
model of the Parthenon is fqund, to indicate attachment to 
the works of art. It is not that our Jndian Gentry arc un- 
able to appreciate beauty, or to estimate the beneficial influ- 
ence it wields over tlic feelings^ the manners, and even the 
morals of men, that they arc4hus neglectful of the source'? of 
elegance and taste, w^hich similar incomes at homo, would 
be made sufficient to supply : it is this apprehension of 
change, that broods like an incubus? upon the imagination of 
the ivsidcnt in India. The necessity of frequent transport by 
crazy boats, renders it impossible for him to keep paintings, 
statuary, ^r such like decorations, in a state of good preserva- 
tion. The same cause which prevents the Civilian with his 
ample allow^auces from giving completion to his desires for 
the higher works of art, operates in combination with others, 
to prevent any valuable collection of hooks by the military 
officer. He is required to hold Wmself in constant readiness 
to march : wffiat can he do with a thousjmd volumes ? While 
he engaged in storming Ghuznee, or in chastising the 
Sikhs, hit abandoned books would become th*c prey of the 
white-ant, and he therefore contents himself with as few as he 
possibly can. Thus it is* that a large class of men of good hirUi, 
of liberal education, with minds disciplined by early training, 
and rendered susceptible of pleasure in mental cultivation, 
arc doomed to a state of perpetual literary destitution. 
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Wc arc unable to prosecute tins subject at present : the 
space ])rescribcd to us is alrcatly occupied : on an early occa- 
sion, wc shall resume the sketch 'which has been somewhat ah- 
' riiptly broken oh', and again presume upon our reader's in- 
dulgence, while w'c record our impressions of the Peculiarities 
of Society in India. 

. ^ Y. 


STANZAS. 

YriEIA iJlEN A PISTON. 

'Po me the first of joys wore llealtli ; 

Tlie next to know that Beauty crowno*! iim* , 
'riu* thirtl a fair ami honest Wealth ; 

The fourth to have my Friends around me. 

pmt I am worn, and sick, and lorn ; 

Ami view’d hy all with scorn or sorro\v 
I hafe nor bed, nor hoovd, nor bread ; 

Nor one to hid iny grief * Good-morrow 

f. 

A life of sickness — why, *tis Dentil. 

Beauty i’th’ far Blest^lish^s shall hli* an , 

The lireadless, what avails liis lireath ? 

Tlic friendless An.v a friend — the Toinl». 


Jjondmi, 1S40. 


J. F. 
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II. 

NOTES ON THEOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 

1. — ON THE PROPER STUDY AND EXPOSITION OF SCRIPTURE- 

The main use and end of the study of Holy Scripture is 
undoubtedly the acquisition of a sound knowledge, and a fflrm 
belief of those great truths on which the eternal interests of 
mankind depend. Such an acquaintance with Scripture is 
Jnippily within the reach of the illiterate as well as the learn- 
ed. In this sense, he who runs may read. Such a general 
knowledge of the Bible ought not, however, on many ac- 
counts, to satisfy thosc«who have the capacity and the oppor- 
tunities for its more minute and accurate study. The hu- 
man mind is so formed, that it cannot be always dwelling on 
the contemplation of a few great principles, without losing its 
fresh and vivid sense •of their grandeur aud importance. 
Further, even if our mental constitution did not lead us to 
the consideration of the particular applications and Jesuits of 
great truths, our natural and social necessities ^d relations 
would compel every consistent believer in those truths to 
follow them out into their natural couscqutoces. But we 
find that this very application of the doctrines of Scripture 
to the endlessly varied circum^i|;anccs and exigences of hu- 
man life has already been made for us in the Scriptures 
themselves. Aud ft thcreforc%ccomcs the duty of every sub- 
missive helicver in the supreme authority of those sacred 
writings, to study wdth adequate diligence the insti’uctidlis 
which they convey, with reference to the particular circum- 
stsuiccs of those persons to whom they were primarily address- 
ed; with the double riew of ascertaining what the real 
and original tendency and import of the several precepts was, 
secondly f what lessons those precepts arc intended to con- 
voy to ourselves,* very differently circumstanced, it may be, 
from the x)crsons primarily addressed by our Lord or Ilis 
apostles, * 

There are various circumstancJbs wliicli contribute to the 
want of an accurate aud intelligent acquaintAucc with Scrip- 
tureen tlj^ ])art of ordinary readers, howxvcr pious and well- 
disposed. First : Familiarity wdth the language of scripture 
from childhood is the occasion ofthe mind's receiving a weaker 


* fivjc Dr. Arnohrs Life and Correspondence. Vol, H. p. 164. 18th 
Lilition. 
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impression of manjr of the ideas which that language con- 
veys, or even of its passing over many phrases, or clauses, 
without attaching to them any very distinct meaning at aU. 

* A person who ^as reading the scriptures for the first time, 
however he might be *in other resi)ccts incapable of entering 
into their bearing and import, would doubtless find his atten- 
tion arrested by every sentence and every clause, and would 
feci himself compelled to attempt at least to attach to every 
part a distinct sense ; while the old and familiar reader has, 
on the contrarj’’, to make an effort to attach to each successive 
portion of what he is perusing, its proper significance. The 
effects of tliL^ familiarity can only be overcome by a vigilant 
concentration of the mind on what is being read. The use of 
the Greek Testament is also on every account to be recom- 
mended to those who read Greek. Second: Ignorance of 
the peculiar circumstances of the persons primarily address- 
ed in the various books of the New Testament, and the dif- 
ficulty of exactly appreciating and vividly conceiving those 
points in which their circumstances differed from oui*^s, is 
another bar to the just understanding of the contents pf those 
books. The means of lessening this difficulty is obviously the 
study of the best writers on the state of the world, heathen, 
Jewish and Christian, when Christianity was promulgated. 
Third: The intrinsic difficulty and obscurity of many parts 
of the Diblc, especially the prophecies and the apostolical 
Epistles, is of itself a serious obstacle in the way of ordinary 
readers. “ 

Fourth: These difficulties are left to operate in nearly 
their fuU force by the practice of most clergymen to conliiui 
themselves to one method of public instruction ; i. c. that by 
sermons, or essays on particular texts, in which the text is 
often the sole subject of consideration, wliilc the context is 
cither left uninterpreted, or regarded only in its confined arid 
limited bearing on the selected text. It is not of course nicsint 
that sermons arc not an essential mode of Cliristian iintrue- 
tion; but only that if the preacher confines himself to this 
met|iod, his auditors arc deprived of the assistance wdiich 
he might reiid^ them by varying his sermons with lcctnr(‘s, 
or cbnsecutive Expositions of books of Scripture, showing the 
primary purport, and the connexion, of the several passages, 
and the conclusions and lessons to he drawn from each j 
intermingled with all that information, derived from cxira- 
•iicous soui'ces, in regard to the state of the Jews, and of the 
primitive Christian Church, which is requisite for tlie eluci- 
dation of several hooks. There can be no doubt that such 
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Iccturcsj well executed^ would prove very* interesting to the 
auditors, and, as Dr. Paley ( quoted by Mr. Greslcy in his 
Jicclesiastcs Anglicanus) remarks, might dra^ many persons ^ 
to the afternoon or evening service, who now quiet their con- 
.sciences by one attendance at church.* It is ^rue that the 
composition of such expositions of Scripture might be found 
mor^difficult, and would undoubtedly retiuire more study tiian 
sermons : but this should be no sufficient objection in the 
vitiw of a conscientious and adequately instructed clergyman, 
whose pride and glory it ought to be to discover for himself, 
and exhibit to others, the genuine mind of the Divine Siririt 
ill every particular in which it is revealed in tlione sacred, and, 

( when intelligently read,) in every sense most interesting 
books, of which he is tlic apiiointcd expounder. 

Such study of the Scriptures has hitherto been but indif- 
ferently pursued among ourselves ; and for a time it was so 
conducted abroad, as to render it not unnatural for every re- 
verential student of the Bible to eschew the writings of the 
long prevalent school of continental divines. A sounder and 
more devout school of theologians has however of late, 
sprung up in Germany; and the writings of ifengstenberg, 
IHiohick, Liickc, Olsbausen ^ind others sliould l)c resorted to 
by all who desire { as all highly educate^ persons should desire ) 
pr(?cisiou and depth in the interpretation of Scripture. No 
doubt there is somctliiiig in tffc mode of thinking of Ger- 
iinui writers with yliidi the British miinl does not thoroughly 
.sympathize : hut until a school of English divines docs arise, 
who shall emulate in some degree the best writers of Germany, 
it is next to impossible for the unprejudiced and intelligent 
student of theology to dispense with foreign aid.f 


■*' “ SI minister but fiiirly try the experiment, of not confining liim- 
:sclf/as many do, to mere general exhortations to religion sind virtue, hut 
|)t.ti(vitly and assi<liu>n.s1y lechmny his people, .and drawing them gra- 
<lna \y to tsihe an interest in the explanation of esich jmrt ot Scripture ; 
and after persevering in this for some }cars, he will find the minds of the 
less educated classes much less barrci^than perhaps he umv finds flicm.” 
“ %riptiir<* Uevelatious of a Future State, Preface, p.jri. • 

t lliark’s Biblical Cabinet and his Foreign Theological library contain, 
or will contein, translations of some of the most valuablc*ri'cent Commen- 
taries in the Germ.an langiia<>c. Dr. Khto’s new “Journal of Sacred Li- 
pTature’’ will, it is hoiied, give an imimlse to accu)|ite Biblical criticism 
in Britain. 4’hc last No. ( the 4th) of tliis Journal reviews an impoi'twit 
work l)y Dr. Samuel Daridson, entitled “ An Introduction to the New Tes- 
tament, containing aii examination of the most important questions relat- 
ing to the authority, inteqiretation and integrity of the canonical books of 
i^cripture, witli reference to tlic latest enquiries.’* 

C 
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Iiulepciiclcnt of 'the great revelations which Scripture makes 
on the character and government of God, and tlic destiny 
of man, the e}^trcmc and varied interest of the lessons 
* conveys in regard to the manifold exigencies of human life 
and conduct, is seldom didy appreciated. It shews us liow' 
our Lord and Ilis Apostles acted, and dirc(*ted their followers 
to jet, in their i clations with the Jews, the adherents of%od^s 
ancient <lispciisation, and wdtli heathens ; the prudence, the 
forbearance, the conciliation with which even those who vrcrc 
without^' were to be sought and won over to the cause ol* 
Christ ; — the tolerance, the charity, the self-denial, and the ab- 
stinence fronii lawful gratifications, with wdiich the supersti- 
tious and samples of weak converts were to be borne by the 
w'cll-iiistructed brother, conscious all the^ while of his unres- 
tricted Cliristian liberty; — the patience with which ^thc then- 
existing evils of society, the tyranny of corrupt rulers, and 
even the degrading condition of slavery were to be endured, 
while the slave was yet instructed that if he could accpiire the 
nobler* condition of freedom, he should use it ratlicr — and 
« the high standard of self-denial and undistracted devotion to 
Christas service, which in that age of trial and persecution was 
recommended te the more nohlc-miiidcd converts, wliilc those 
who could not discutaijglc themselves from the closer bonds 
of family relationship, were informed that such tics per- 
fectly consistent Avitli their Christian calling. These, and si- 
milar precepts free from all scv«.pulosity and fanaii(Msm, touch 
upon and solve some of the nicest and most difficult pro- 
])lcms in morals. All persons, therefore, who duly reflect on 
their manifold duties to* God, to others, and to themselves, 
and w^ho feel ( as all persons so reflecting, must feel) the 
want of a sure guide amul the doubts and difficulties which 
beset their path, should vstudy with the liveliest inffcrest, and 
in an enlightened spirit, those principles of action which, are 
expounded in the teaching, and illustrated in the conduct pf 
our Lord and Ilis Apostles, 

1 

11 . — ON THE llEPRESENTifriON OF ITTUKE BtESSEDNESS. 

t \ 

The attempt appears to he seldom made to e^liibiV tlie 
blessedness of Heaven in such a light as to make it an ob- 
ject of interest toi»thosc who have not already begun to desire 
In celebrating the gjlorics of futurity, the preacher for the 
most part confines liimsclf to the expressions of Scripture, or 
to vague generalities derived from those expressions. The 
revelations of the Bible must of course form the founda- 
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tion of all our certain knowledge of tht world to come. 
T^licre arc nevertheless many conclusions implied in the lan- 
guage of Scripture,* or fairly deducible from the constitution ^ 
of our nature in regard to it^s future destinies, which are 
seldom projjerly brought out ; and there is much«indeed dis- 
tinctly tauglit in God^s word, which is not duly unfolded. 
Thus the mitural and inherent longing of the human souUaf- 
tcr glory and honour ( when glory and honour are derived 
from their true source, and assigned by their rightful Arbi- 
ter, t) is recognized as a legitimate aspiration which shall re- 
ceive it^s adequate fulfilment in eternal life.’^ 

In proof of this, the following passages may btf cited ; — (God 
will render) " to them, wdio by pAtient continuance in well- 
doing, seek for glory, honor, and immortality, eternal lifc/^ 
ilomans«ii. 7. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Ijord the righteous Judge 
will «ward to me in that day.^^ 2 Timothy iv. 8. It^^ ( the 
resurrection of the dead) "is sowm in dishonour y it is raised 
in (jloryy 1 Cor. xv. 43. So too our natural aspirations 
after w isdom and the completeness of manly understanding* 
r(‘Coivc the divine sanction of Scripture both as regards this 
w'orld and the world to come. " I desire you to be wise as 
regards wdiat is good, but simple regards what is evil.^^ 
Roin. xvi. 19. " llrctlircn, be^not children in understand- 
ing; yet in malice be infantine, but in understanding be 
mature.'^ 1 Cof. xiv. 20. • " Ilowbeit, wc speak ivisdom 
among them that arc perfect.^^ 1 Cor. ii. (>. " When that 

wdiich is perfect is come, then imperfection shall be done 
away. Now wc see through a lattice dimly, but then wc 
shall behold face to face : Now^ I know' in part, but then shall 
T knoAv c\’cn as I am know n.” 1 Cor. xiii. 10, 12. AVhat- 

v\QV may be thought of such passages as that in St. Matthew', 
\ix. 28, " Ye shall sit on tw elve thrones, judging the tw'clve 

4ribcs of Israel ; ( which mat/ only signify the spiritual distiuc- 

* This, and much more wfiicli is urged in the course of this jjaper, has 
already been much better said in Ar&bishop Whately’s work, “it View 
of*thc Scripture Revelations concerning a future Stat^” from whijh some 
extracts will he subjoined. 

“ Rut slill I am inclined to think that more is revc^ilcd to us on tliis 
“ subject than many persons suppose ; — so far iit least, revealed, that reason 
“ aided by Scripture may jittain, if not certainty, yet strong probability on 
“ many points concerning which some men think if vain to enquire. And 
“ views, I think, both clearer and more jdeasing than some people entorffin, 

“ respecting the state of the blest may thus be gained, without indulging 
“ ill any presumptuous s)>cculations.’’ becture x. p. 243, 

t 8ee Rp, Rutler’s Sermons on the Love of God, 
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tion to be enjoyed m this life by the Apostles ns founders of tiic 
Christian Church ; ( orof that in 1 Corinth, vi. 2, 3. ^^Kiioy 
ye not that the Saints shall judge the world Know ye not 

that we shall judge angels?” (which Dr. Burton in /ocg would , 
interpret "of some privilege reserved for Christians hereafter, 
the nature of which we do not now clearly understand”) ; it 
is evident from the passages already cited, and from others 
which might be quoted, that the Gospel sanctions the action of 
all the essential principles of our nature in their proper sphere 
and subordination, in our present earthly state, and autho- 
rizes us to infer that all our higher principles shall receive 
their due development and scope in the world to come. In- 
deed, it were contrary to ali reason and analogy to imagine 
that our essential nature should ever be clianged. It cannot 
be altered in another life, but by being purified, cxafced, and 
perfected.* 


* “ If we look on the brightest and purest spots of human nature nn«l 
* ‘ human life, as it is here, we may be led to form, I think, no unreasonable; 
conjectures as to some things that will be hereafter. For, wc sliould 
remember, that both worlds are the work of the same author ; this ])rc- 
‘‘sent world of trials and the eternal world.” “All that is suitable to this 
‘‘ world alone, will be removed from that other ; w'hat is evil will be taken 
'' awav ; what is imperfect wSl be made complete : — what is good will be ex- 
‘‘ tended and exalted: — but there is 410 reason to suppose, that any fiirthc.r 
rhange will be made than is necessary to (jualify the faithful for tliat im- 
“ proved state ; — that their human natiftc will be altofcd, any further than 
** it wants altering ; and its dis[K)sitions and wliole constitution iinnecessari- 
‘My reversed.” Scrqiture Revelations, &c. Lect. x. p. — 4 , “ It is not 

‘indeed expressly asserted, but seems rather to be supposed and implied, in 
the expressions and thoughts of most persons on this subject, that the 
‘‘ heavenly life will be one of innctimly, and perfectly stationary 2 — that 
‘‘ there will he nothing to be done ; — nothing to be leanit, — no ndcauces 
be made ; — nothing to be /lo/jed for, — nothing to /ooJt forustrd to, cx- 
‘‘cept a continuance in the veir state in which tlie blest will be ])laced at. 
once. Now this also is far from being an alluring view, to min<ls eon- 
‘stitnted as our’s arc.” “The ideas of cfianye, hope, — progress, improrr- 
*‘ment, — acqtnretuent, — action , — are soiiitiraately eonnccteduith all our eoii- 
‘‘ ceptions of happiness,— so interwoven with the very thought of all enjny- 
“meut,;— that it is next to irapossddc for us to sepamte them,” p. lilH. 

That the blest in the next world will not be changed in these respects 
“(the (desire of son& kind of employment , — the desire of improvement sm<l 
“ advaneement of some kind or other, — ^and among the rest, tlie desl li of 
“ advancement in ^he acquisition of knowledge) this alone T think, uf- 
“ fords a strong presumption : — that there is no need they should. These 
“ propensities are by nc means evils or faults or Veaknesses of our nature ; 
“therefore there is no reason that the puritication, an<l perfection, audex- 
“altation of our nature should extinguish them,” p. 1 . “ Is it then 
“ likely that all this advancement should be totally stopped, — that all this 
“ activity should be quenched, — that all these dispositions should be chang- 
“ cd, — in a glorified state ?” 
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To show that such is the case, should bc*onc of the aims of 
rgligious teaching. Men cannot look forward with hope and 
desire, to anything which they do not perceive to have some 
, resemblance or analogy to those objects from which they * 
derive their present happiness. It is true that ^o one can 
contemplate futurity with real hope and satisfaction, in whose 
licart the love of God has not yet taken root ; and that so 
soon as God lias decidedly become the chief object of the 
soiil^s affection, that world to come in which alone he can be 
perfectly served and glorified, will also become inevitably an 
object of earnest desire.* Still a just representation of the 
nature of heavenly blessedness might kindle tllb desire for it 
even in those whose minds have hitherto been dead to the im- 
pressions of piety, and so awaken their religious life. Educa- 
ted pcrs<fns especially would* appear to be open to beneficial 
influence in this way. They might be led to sec that those 
powers wdiich have found a fitting, though inadequate employ- 
ment, in the pursuits of literature or science, shall all obtain 
their full and perfect scope in the world to come :-that there 
the affections, the imagination, the reason, the sense of the; 
siil)limc, the admiration of all that is lofty and fair, shall 
be called into exercise, by an infinite variety of the noblest 
objects. Those who love to investigate the physical laws by 
which tlic world of matter is governed, might be led to reflect 
how much ampler a revelation of the constitution and harmo- 
ny of the universtftheir expaffded faculties will be able to grasp 
hc^rcafter, if they are “ thought wortliy to obtain that w orld, 
and the resurrection from the dead.” Those who now delight 
in eoiitemjdating the beauty and glory of external nature, 
might bo taught to anticipate a brighter and more sublime 
jnagnific^ncc in the Christian paradise ; — 

All that is most beauteous imaged there 
In liapiiier beauty; more pellucid streams, 

An am])ler ether, a diviner air, 

And lields invested \\ith ]>iirpureal gleams; 

Climes whicll the sun who sheds the brightest day, 

Earth knows, is all uujvorthy to survey. ”t • 

•TJiosc who derive their happiness froiif the j)urq excr- 
cisft of ^ic domestic affections, might be encouraged to iii- 


* The love of God itself also might, it is coiiftjivcd, be promoted by 
dwelling upon the identity or intimate resemblance in kind between tlie<ili- 
vine attributes, and all that we love and admire in huinaii excellence ; the 
former being shown to be the glorious and uncreated archetype of the latter, 
t Wordsworth — Laodamia. 
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dulgc the hope erf re-union in their heavenly home, with 
those most dear to them, retaining there, we may suppose, 
all that is unb^ameable in their old characters, yet traiis- 
' formed into the image of the heavenly,^’ and thus be- ^ 
come, in thfir degree, perfectly worthy objects of love and ' 
admiration.* * * Those again who delight to study the his- 
tory of past, or to watch the course of present, events ; to 
trace the rise and fall of empires, the advance of civilization, 
the development and action of the great principles which af- 
fect the welfare of mankind ; — ^who love to observe the varie- 
ties of individual and national character, and to dwell on the 
renowmed and heroic deeds, the master-works of art, and 
the noble productions of genius, in jvhich tlic virtues and 
powers of humanity have been manifcstQd ; — such students 
ofhistorj’^ might be instructed reverently to hope, tlvit in the 
world to come, a course of events yet more interesting and 
august shall rivet their attention; that the history of God\s 
administration, and of the acts of created beings in this and 
other worlds shall be more distinctly unfolded ; that the deeds 
,of personages yet more illustrious than the greatest of this 
caii;h, and acting on a wider theatre, shall be displayed before 
their eyes ; — th.nt there the contemplation, and the sublime 
interest of the past and^pf the present shall be attended w ith 
unalloyed satisfaction ; that there intellectual creations, even 
of finite minds, magnificent beyond the range of our present 
conception, shall call forth unbounded adeniration ;t while 


* “ 1 am convinced, on the contraiy, that the cxteiiBion and j)crfoction of 
“ friendship will constitute great paii; of the future happiness of the blest. 
“ Many have lived in various and distaiit ages and rounti'ics who liavc hc(’i> 
“ in their characters, **** in the agreement of their tastes ami suifiihlenoss of 
^dispositions, — perfectly adapted for fricndslii]) with each other, but who of 
‘ course could never meei in this world.” “ The highest enjoyment donl.)tlt‘ss 
' to the blest, will be the persoieJ knowledge of their great and beloved Mas- 
‘ ter; yet 1 cannot but think that some part of their ha])])incss will consist in 
‘ an intimate knowledge of the greatest of liis followers also; and of those 
‘ of th^m in particular, whose pecupar qualities we, to each, the nu>st pc- 
‘ culiarly attractive.” “ I sec no reason again, why those who hars been 

* dearesft friends on earth, should not, when admitted to that happy ^tate, 
‘ continue to be so, with full knowledge and recollection of tlqdr Ibrfiier 

* friendship. If a'man is still to continue (as there is every reason to siip- 
‘ pose) a social being, and capable of friendship, it seems contraiy to all 
‘ probability that lie skouhl cast off or forget his former friends, who arc 
^ ]fartakers with him of the lific exaltation.” Scripture Ucvciations, &e. 
p.]). 254, 5, (i 

t Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with fmcv harmony pursued. — LaoDAMiA. 
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the glorious maiiifcstatious of tlic Diviii« Mind, here seen 
through a glass darkly/^ but there more plainly witnessed, 
shall fill their souls witli wonder and exultatiop. They whose 
powers are heavily tasked by duties and responsibilities which 
• they arc struggling worthily to fulfil, might be ^taught that 
in heaven the care-worn shall find rest : — 

“ No fears to beat away, no strife to heal; 

The past unsighed for, and the future sure 

not in an indolent repose, but in a sphere of action, suited 
to the vigour of their renovated poAvei*8. There all shall 
find perpetual employment for an unweaiyiftg and cver- 
buoyant activity ; adequate exeitiise for all fqpiXltics ; the 
fulfilment of all aspirations. In using illustrations of this 
nature, build upon something already known and experi- 
enced : we graft upon already existing ideas and feelings ; we 
shew that the future blessedness to the pursuit of whieli we 
invite others, is analogous to something which they already 
posstrss and value; and by this means we may aid them in ap- 
preciating the attractions of that which we seek to rccom - 1 
mend. 
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III. 

ON THE NYATA SYSTEM OP PHILOSOPHY, AND THE CORREs' 
P0NDEN6E OF ITS DIVISIONS WITH THOSE OF 
MODERN SCIENCE. 

Protjably no one of our readers requires to Le told, that 
the three leading schools of Indian philosophy arc the Pe- 
danla, the Sankhya^ and the Nydya. The first is an attempt 
to deduce a jdiilosophical tlicory of tlic universe from tlie 
doctrines of the Vedas. 11;^ conclusion is, the non-existcucc 
of anything ‘besides God. The second is an attempt to ac- 
count for the universe without the supposition of Deity at all. 
It keeps up for a long time a not very definite ^’antithesis 
between Soul and Nature, and ends in a way which tasks all 
the ingenuity of its advocates to avoid the conclusion that the 
author of the system believed in the existence of neither tlic 
one nor the other. The third is not so mystical as the Ve-> 
ddnta^ nor so fanciful as the Sdnkhya ; and, though mystical 
and fanciful enough, yet possesses a scientific character. 
This, we think, may be turned to useful account ; and, with the 
view of showing how, Ve have proposed here to attempt to 
determine what correspotidcKcc may exist between its divi- 
sions and those of modern Sqicncc. Incidentally, we sliall 
have occjision to vindicate the Hindu syflogisra from sumo 
undeserved reproach, and also to decline fur it some ujide- 
ser\x‘d commendation. 

One undescirved reproach that the whole system has met 
with, originated, we think, in the practice of cdling the Nyd- 
ya the Hindu logic, under which character it Cannot i)ut 
lie regarded as meddling with a great variety of irrelevant 
matters. But, if we bear in mind that it is an attempt to 
count for the universe, we must be aware that nothing what- 
ever can lie beyond the province of ilrhich it legitimately takes 
cognizance. The word nydffa, signifying propriety, fitness, 
good* governmdkt,” is derived .from a verb signifying, ^^to 
go,^^ combined with a preposition signifying in.” Wfc are 
not prepared to decide how far this ( " going in” a riglit way) 
may answer to tl\p peOo^or of the Greek ; but we entertain no 
doubt that the proper way in which to regard the Nydya, is 
in the light of what Harris calls, a '^Philosophical Arrange- 
ment.” It is an attempt to treat " de omnibus rebus,” or 
" de omni scibili,” in some such well-ordered fashion as Cole- 
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ridgo inculcates the value of in liis disscrtatioii on Method,” 
prelixed t() the Encyclopedia Metropoliia 7 Ui, the compilation 
of*>vliieh his suggestion led to. 

For information respecting the writers on the Nydya^ and 
%)tlicr particulars not bearing upon our present design, the rea- 
der can consult Mr. Colcbrooke^s celebrated discourse pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, \tol. 
i. p, 92 — 118, and re-published in the first volume of his 
'' Miscellaneous Essays.” The founder of the system, the 
insjiired sage Gautarna, left a collection of succinct aphorisms 
in five books. AVith the intention, apparently, rather of sup- 
plying what was incomplete in this exposition, tlian of disput- 
ing it, Kanddei put forth another collection of similar apho- 
risms. — It is with Kandda^s arrangement chiefly* tEat W^e are 
at presenj; concerned. — In Bengal, we believe the student 
usually makes his first acquaintance with Kandda^s views in 
the piigcs of the lihdsJuUparichhcda, a work of Viswandtha 
PanrhA'mana Bhatla^ which, along with its commentary, the 
b)uldh(hita-muktdvati of the same author, was published in 
Calcutta, under the authority of the Committee of Public In- 
struction, with the somewhat inappropriate English title of 
An Klcmcntary treatise on the terms of Logic.” — A simpler 
com])cndium is the Tarka-sangraha of Anna BhaitOy which 
contains nearly all that we shall have occasion to refer to 
at present, * 

(hu* author begi\^s with an anumeration of the Categories, 
or most general heads, under one or other of wdiich every 
name current in the world is capable of being classed. Tliese 
are enumerated as follows: — "Substance (dravya)^ Quality 
(guna), Action (karmma)j Community (sdnidnya)^ Difference 
fvisesita), Intimate or material Relation ( samavdya), and 
N(ui-c\istifliee (ahhdva)!^ These seven our text-book desig- 
nates by the term paddrtka, which, in ordinary language, 
rr^aiis "a thing.” We shall not stay to enquire at present 
how' far tins popular application of tlic word may have served 
ti) give the system an appearance of being more decidedly 
Realistic than in fact it is. Neither shall Ave stay to cn(fuire 
Avlic^hcr Kandda^s Categories exhaust the matter of nomeiicla- 
ture,»f)r whether they sub-divide it in the most uucxccption- 
ablc fashiAi. These are enquiries to which we* may address 
ourselves some other tirpe, but they are beside the business 
in hand. We ourselves, though we doubt whether the pan^ 
dits will agree with us, take the term paddrtka to have been 
used by Kufidda in its etymological sense ( padasya artha) to 
signify " that which is meant by a word and of course the 
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meaning of every word that is a common term raust*bc com- 
prised under one or other of the categories which constitute a 
correct divisioy of Names. 

The first of the Categories^ viz. Substance, is sub-divided 
into the njiie following ; viz. Earth, Water, Light, Airy 
Ether, Time, Space, Soul, and Mind.” Before sub-dividing 
thgse further, our text-book proceeds to sub-divide the second 
category, viz. Quality, of which there arc reckoned twenty- 
four species ; viz. " Colour, savour, odour, feel, number, 
quantity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, pos- 
teriority, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, sound, intelligence, plea- 
sure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, virtue, vice, and faculty.” 
The third category viz. Action, is sub-divided into “ Casting 
upward, casiing downward, contraefion, dilatation, and go- 
ing on.” The fourth category, viz. Coinmunity, ^is divided 
into " the higher and the lower.” These bear to each other 
the relation of genua and species. The Differences, which 
make up the fifth category, are stated to be endless. The 
sixth category, or Intimate Relation, such as that between a 
jar and the clay of which it is formed, is of only one kind. 
The last category, Non-cxistence, is split into four kinds, viz. 
antecedent noin-existcnce ( or the state of anything before it 
began to be) ; emergent non-existence { or the state of any- 
thing after it has ceased to be ) ; absolute non-cxisteucc ; and 
mutual non-cxistence, or difference. 

Having thus advanced a stc^ in the ^ub-division of each ^ 
category, our text-book reverts to the first of them, and pro- 
ceeds to sub-divide Earth. This is stated to be of two kinds, 

Eternal, and Transient — Eternal in the form of Atoms, 
Transient in the form of Products.” The same sub-di vision 
is made of Water, Light, and Air. Taking these together, 
we arrive here at one of the points beyond which "the Hindu 
mind has not satisfactorily advanced. The division of matter 
into Atom and Mass, provided nothing be assumed in regard 
to atoms that has not been fairly established, is a convenient 
one ; and the division corresponds with the modern division of 
physical science into the Chtmical and the noii-Chemical. This, 
theiv we note the first point in the system at which wn can 
distinctly and intelligibly acquaint the learned Hin^ with 
one of our owli marked scientific divisions. Mattel^ not in the 
form of atoms, is sub-divided into ojrganized body, .organ of 
^ense, and inorganic mass.” As regards the fanciful notion that 
the organs of sense arc formed of the matter of the suppos- 
ed elements, the reader can consult Professor H. H. Wilson^s 
edition of the Sdnkhya Kdrikd, p. 122. Of organized bodies wc 
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must necessarily ignore those which, to complete the system, 
the Nydya, like Paracelsus, feigns the existence of — ^fiery in 
the solar realms — aqueous in those of Neptune — and aerim in 
the shape of goblins. But we agree with tdie Hindus that 4 
. animals and plants have organized bodies, the difference be- 
tween the two being in general sufficiently weU marked by 
their own criterion, the presence or absence of the power of 
locomotion. Here then, in the Nydya arrangement, isHhe 
place for Zoology and Botany, descriptive, anatomic^, and phy- 
siological. Again, when the unorganized products of matter 
are spoken of, we come to the consideration of the globe itself, 
which may be considered superficially, substantisdly, or as a 
unit in a larger system. Here then we placl Geography, 
Geology, and Astronomy. — ^Leaving Ether as wtf and 

passing over Time and Space, which metaphysicians in gene- 
ral are puzzled whether to regard as mere fictitious non- 
entities, or as the only entities in their owm right, — ^seeing 
that this ^'par nobilc fratrum^^ must necessarily remain 
even were all else to be annihilated, we come to Soul, which 
our text-book defines as the receptacle of knowledge.” 
This is divided into two — God, the Supreme §oul, uncou-» 
ncctcd with pain or pleasure ; and the soul of living crea- 
tures, of which there is one to each body, distinct and eter- 
nal. — Here wc may place Theology^, land also Mental Phi- 
losophy, for the next topic that^presents itself is the Mind, 
Avliicli our text-book regards Jis the organ of the soul.” — 
Into the pertineifby of the definition we are not now going 
to enquire. 

Our text-book, having disposed, for the present, of the 
category of Substance, now reverts to that of Quality. Of 
the qualities, those cognizable by the senses, and considered 
as phenomena existing only in as much as they are perceived, 
can be best disposed of when the senses themselves are un- 
der consideration. Considered objectively as the causes, in 
llbsse, of phenomena, they come under another division — ^that 
of Motion or Action, where we place Meclumics in its widest 
acceptation. ^ « 

The citation of the Qualities of Number anjJ Quantity^fixes, 
in tfcfe system, tlie place of the corresponding sciences, on 
which wclueed not dwell. 

As the objective qualities ( or causes of ^nsation). Colour 
&c., belong to the division of Motion, so thcqualities of IntcU 
ligcnce. Memory and the like, must Tie remitted to the divi- 
sion in which we placed Mental Philosophy; and from that 
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division would brancli out the department of Ethics, private 
aud public, occupying itself about the qualities Volition^ 
Virtue, Vice,” &c. 

Under the head of Intelligence our text-book treats of Cause 
and Effect, in terms directly answering to those of Aris- * 
totle, and of course readily resolvable into the simpler lan- 
guage of modem philosophy. Under the same head it treats 
largely of Inference, which, as wc have already remarked, 
appears to have been too generally regarded as the only pro- 
vince with which the Nydya was legitimately concerned. 

Deduction ( anximam ) is defined as the ciHcicnt cause of 
an inference qr conclusion An inference 

miti ),” our text-book goest on to say, " is knowledge produ- 
' ce<LfY'>iH‘ logical datum (pardmaf$‘a). The logical da- 
* turn consists of the knowledge of a general principle eom- 
' biued with the knowledge that the case in questibn is one 
^ to which it is applicable ( vydjHi-visisJita-pakshadhdrma- 
^td-jnydna,) For example, the knowledge that ‘This hill 
‘ is characterized by invariably-fire-attended smokc^ is a lo- 
‘gical datum, the knowledge produced from which, viz. that 
‘ ‘ The hill ia fiery,' is an inference.” 

Now, in this form of the syllogism ( which wc do not find 
alluded to in Mr. Colebrooke's essay,) there is neither more 
iior less than there is id the Aristotelic syllogism. The won- 
der would have been if there had. The first formal difference 
observable, is the wrapping up of the premises in one logical 
datum. The reason for preferring to regard tliesc as two in- 
separable members of a single statement appears to be this, 
that it is only when simultaneously present to the mind, that 
the premises suggest the inference ; and this simultancoiis- 
ncss of cognizance is secured by combining the two assertions 
in a period, or sentence, of which the whole becomes intelligi- 
ble only when the last word in it lias been uttered. It might 
appear that such a form of statement is not the most conve- 
nient for enabling an objector to declare which part of it his 
objection applies to ; — ^but this, were it granted, does not mat- 
ter— for we shall find that tfie Naiydyikas have anotlier way 
of arranging their argument, when it is to be brought under 
the consideration of another person. If we separate tht^two 
members of the logical datum in the example above-kiited, we 
obtain the following : — 

(S * 

Whatever smokes is fiery : 

The idll smokes : 

Therefore the hill is fiery.” 
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Another formal difference that requires to be noticed is the 
factj that whilst the European logic employs a phraseology 
founded on classification, the Nydya, in testing the validity of 
an argument, operates by means of the terms on which a clas- ^ 
^ification would be based. The former infers that Kings 
are mortal,^^ because kings are men — a class- of •beings who 
are mortal. The latter arrives at the same inference by means 
of the consideration that mortality is inherent in humanity, 
and humanity in kings. We shall not here enquire how far 
the habitual employment of abstract terms as the foundations 
of all truth, may help to foster Realistic notions. What we 
wish to impress in regard to this is, the necessity ( if both 
parties wish to understand each other) of acquiAng readiness 
and dexterity in transfprming the one phraseojpgj^nto the 
other, — for, a persoji habituated to the one form/finttS the 
other at first both repulsive and perplexing, because the rules 
which he has previously been accustomed to trust to, do not ap- 
ply directly to the form of expression propounded, and are of 
no use to him till he has got the matter into the shape in which 
it might have l)een advantageously presented to him at the out- 
set. The European logician will have no difficulty in bringing • 
to the test of his own rules a statement presented to him in 
any intelligible shape by a pandit or any one else, but he 
^vill place a needless obstacle in the way of his own argument, 
if he leaves to a pandit the task of doing the same thing for 
himself. ^ 

Here then is th« place, in ^hc Nydya system, to be allot- 
ted to Deductive Logic, and also to the process of Induc- 
tion, which is indicated, in the above-quoted definition of the 
logical datum, by the term vydpii, a term importing the in- 
variable attendance of a given property on its ascertained 
sign. 

In regafd to the import of a proposition which the logic of 
Europe calls a Universal Affirmative, such as All men arc 
igortal,” the Naiydyika w^ould say that there is pervading in- 
herence ( vydpti ) of mortality in humanity — and he woidd 
state the proposition thus ; — " Where there is humanity, there 
is mortality In elucidation of two other terms coniftctcd 
witti the important question of vydptUnischai/h, ( or the. as- 
certiSnment of pervading inherence” as we would propose to 
render the term Induction,) we may remark that, in a Uni- 
versal Affirmative, the predicate, or majOT term, connotes 
the " pervader'^ ( vydpaka ) or invariable Smeomitant of the 
characteristic coimotcd by the subject, or minor term, which 
is pervaded” [vydpya ) by it. The term paksha^ quoted a 
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little way back^ means the subject^ or minor term^ of the * 
conclusion ; and the compound word of which it forms a j>art| 
paksha-dJmmaid, means 'Uhe possession- of the character 
which entitles its possessor to be the subject of the condu* 
sion^^ — the condition of a mountain^ for instance, in so fai; " 
as the vydpya, or characteristic connoted by the subject of 
the major premiss, viz. the characteristic smoke, belongs 
tocthe mountain, which is thereby entitled to be the subject of 
the conclusion. In the language of European logic, it is the 
agreement of the minor term of the syllogism with the mid- 
dle term. 

The expression '^vyaptivi8ishta-pakshadharmat&-jny&nam^^ 
corresponds !o the Aristotelic " dictum de omni et nullo,^^ 
for it^>ril3cua that the knowledge constituting an inference 
results from the knowledge that the subject of the proposition 
to be proved possesses a characteristic which is invftriably ac- 
companied by the property the presence of which in the sub- 
ject we wish to establish. This is tantamount to saying, in 
terms of the classificatory view, that " what may be asserted 
of every individual in a class, may be asserted of any indivi- 
' dual wmch cau be ascertained to belong to the class” — ^things 
being spoken of as belonging to a class for no other reason 
than their possessing a common characteristic. Tlie state- 
ment of the Nydya includes the " dictum de nullo,” because 
the absence ( abhdva ) of a characteristic is reckoned as itself 
a characteristic. 

< ' s 

Of the process of Induction our text-book gives the following 
account. “ Having repeatedly observed, in the case of culi- 
nary hearths and the like, that where there is smoke there 
is fire, having assumed that the concomitancy is invariable” 
and so on : — but we may as well let our author finish his sen- 
tence — having gone near a mountain, and being doubtful 
as to whether there is fire in it, having seen smoke on the 
" mountain, one recollects the invariable concomitancy of fire 
" where there is smoke.” — ^This recollection of a previously 
established general principle, belongs to the same place in 
the llpgical system as the jp!nth 3 memc. Tlic un-expressed 
premiss is heldc by he Greek to be " in the mind,” by Jthc 
Hindu " in the memory.” 

The arrival ht a conclusion in the manner above ^lescribcd 
is said to be a process of " Inference fgr one^s self” (m&rthd- 
numdna) — and CMs is all. that belongs to European Logic, 
even when the term is taken in the extended sense preferred 
by Mr. J. S* Mill, so as to include the process of Induction, 
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' Iiyustice has been done to the Nydya system by treating as 
its Logic what is in reality its Bhetoric. This we shall 
ceed to explain, after having shown where Gautama and Kitr- 
ndda stopped short in their analysis of the reasoning process, 
whilst Aristotle took the further step of separating the matter ' 
of the syllogism from the form of it, and showing tli|it the 
latter can be made the subject of a science as abstract and as 
certain as Arithmetic. And what wonder is it that the IIin*> 
dd mind did not take this magnificent stride, when the Euro- 
pean mind ( in the bulk of the individual minds that go to 
make up its aggregate) has positively slid back from the point 
that had been thus attained ? Hampered by the currency 
of a nomenclature founded on the, correct analysis which they 
did not correctly apprehend, Locke and Stewart and their 
tbilowers ended by being inferior logicians to the BraMfiarii, 
whose logic offers a correct analysis so far as it goes, though 
they hola that to be one ( as, in their physics they still do air 
or water) which a more searching ansdysis, has discovered to 
be of two constituent pai*ts. Wc take leave, in passing, to 
offer our thanks to Mr. Knighton for the very neat way in 
which he has shown that Bacon is not chargeable with hold- 
ing the inaccurate opinions on this subject vthich have been 
imputed to liim by those who, holding an inaccurate opini- 
on themselves, thought that they wftre doing a service to 
Bacon in attributing it to him also. Mr. Knighton ( in his 
lecture delivered to the students of the Hindu College, Cal- 
cutta, cu The utility^ of the Aristotelian Logic,") idiots to 
Bacon the precise amount of blame due to his neglect in not 
guarding against the misapplication of so weighty an authori- 
ty as his own, by directing his censures ( at the commence- 
ment of the Organum) explicitly, instead of implicitly, against 
the abuse of a science, of the legitimate use of which he 
subsequeiftly indicates his thoroughly correct appreciation. 
It would not be difficult to anticipate Bacon's reply to this 
residuary censure. Some other time we may tlirow it into 
file shape of a dialogue among the parties concerned. 

With regard to the difference of opinion existing among 
thinking men in Europe as to the pepper province of Logic, 
the^titlc of Professor l)e Morgan's work, from which we gave 
.^extracts iuran earlier Number, supplies the means of getting 
rid of all that 9 of any moment in the controversy. “ Formd 
Logic" is an abstract Science, just as Arithmetic or Algebra 
is. Whatever therefore is not, as in Algebra, ex^i ^essiblc By 
symbols, the meaning of which, provided it do not change 
without notice being given, does not require to be known, lies 
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beyond ilic ])rovinQ(B of that distinctly bounded science to which 
exclusively AVhatcly restricts the name of Logic — a name 
which, in order to accommodate the world in general and put an 
i?nd to misconception, may advantageously, we think, retain the 
badge put upon it by Ue Morgan, though, to Whatcly^s eye, 
it must always suggest a tautology, and, to his mind if not 
his lips, a protest against the inveterate abuse of language 
which rendered the tautoloOT expedient. To state the ease in 
homely language, the ternf had been so long ill-handled, that 
it indispensably required patching; and Professor Do Morgan 
has patched it so neatly, that, though not as good as new, it 
is, as patched, better than anything that could be substituted 
for it. » 

Before quitting the subject of Formal Logic, for which 
iiKb an ass for a thistlc,^^ as a practical man might ilk\s- 
trativcly suggest,) w^c ow^n a liking, let us advert to the ques- 
tion how it comes that, by the wise — that is to say, by the 
people who make money, — formal logic, is scouted as an 
abstraction ; whilst Arithmetic — equally abstract — is admitted 
as Gospel, according to Cocker,” by men who admit no 
Gospel of ally other description. The answer lies in a nut- 
shell” — ^iu the dilference between tlft tangible, reddish-brown, 
marketable solidity of a half-penny ; and the intangible, un- 
marketable, unprofitable nature of truth. 

To return to our text-book — the author tells us that a man 
after having, to the satisfaccion of his own miiid, inferred 
the presence of fire from the perception of smoke, may wish 
to impart his conviction to another. In otlier Avords — having 
ascertained the truth as a logician, he may wish, as a rlietori- 
cian, to establish it to the satisfaction of somebody else. 
Here >ve step distinctly out of the province of Logic, and en- 
ter that of Rhetoric. In order to show that, in saying so, 
there is not here a ease of holding a candle to tliosun,” or a 
case where "there needs no ghost” to tell us wliJit is told, we 
proceed to quote from Mr. Colcbrooke's essay, of wliich he 
promised a continuation. The non-fulfilment of the promiSc 
( Miscellaneous Essays, vol i. p. 267) we lament. 

Mr. Colcbrocke says ( p. 292 ibid ) : — 

A regular argument, or complete syllogism ( nydya), consists five 
members ( avayavaj ov component parts. 1st, the proposL^oii ^ 

yd); 2nd, tlier^son (heiuox npadesa) j .3rd, the uiotauce ( ndfUtnrand' 
or nidarsana) ; 4th, the application ( tipanayd) ; 5th, the cuncliision C ni- 
f,xtmana), E^mple : — 

1 . — ^^his hill is fiery : 

2. — For it sm(^es. 

3. — ^What smokes, is fiery ; os a culinary hearth. 
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4. — Accordinf^ly, the hill is smoking: 

5. — Therefore it is fiery.” 

" Some,” Mr. Colebrooke adds, ( alluding, in a note, to the 
followers of the Mimdnsd school,) confine the syllogism 
(ny ay a) to three members; either the three first, or the 
" three last. In this latter form it is quite regular.” • Dr. 
Heinrich Ritter ( “ History of Ancient Philosophy,” vol. 4, 
p. 3G5 of Morrisoii^s translation) 4pes not grant even thus 
much. Amidst all the perplexity that he is left in by the 
scantiness of the information at his command, “ One point 
alone,” to him appears certain,” in regard to the Naiydyu 
kas, and that is, “ that they can lay but slight claims^to ac- 
curacy of exposition. (This,” he conceives, is proved clear- 
‘My enough by the form of their syllogism, which is , 

to consist of five instead of throe parts.” Into this dispa- 
raging opifiion Ritter may have been led by supposing that 
the oxamjdc in Mr. Colcbrooke^s essay represented wdiat an- 
swers to the European syllogism ; whereas we have seen that 
what really answers thereto consists, not of five parts, but 
only of two. Rut, whilst Mr. Colebrooke is ready to admit 
that the syllogism of Gautama is quite rcgqlar,” provided 
two of tlic members be lojipcd off, Ritter holds thjit not only 
arc two of the members manifestly superfluous,” but that by 
the introductioji of an example in the third, the universali- 
ty of the conclusion is vitiated^” This is an injustice from 
which we have um^rtaken to vindicate the Nydya , — an in- 
justice not chargeable upon Ritter, but upon the scantiness of 
his information. Those to wliom be owed bis information did 
not perhaps calculate upon the necessity under which so s])c- 
eulativc a mind as liis lies of drawing j)rovisional conclusions 
— and they had better have been, under all the circum- 
stances, stivtcd as provisional — not merely from what is ad- 
duced, but from the absence of wdiat is not adduced. Our 
own conclusions, w^c beg it may be understood, arc provi- 
sidiialonly; and very much obliged shall we be to any one 
who can and will set us right in regard to any p^oint which wc 
may have miscoiiccivcd. • • 

No* only, owing to the confounding of the Rhetorical witli 
the Logical tiectiou of thc^ ^ydy^i philosophy, l]as undeser- 
ved censure been directed against its Rhetoric, but equally 
midcscrvcd praise has been bestowed upon it, under the no-, 
tion that its Rhetoric is a better kind of Logic than that 
of Aristotle. Sir (iravos Haughtoii (in hiS ProdromuSy^ 
p. 214, note,) after referring the reader Avho may take au 

E 
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interest in the subject of Hindu logic, to the essay of Mr. Cole- 
brookc from whicn we have recently been quoting, says : — 

“ In the Asiatic Journal tor February 1H.37, Colonel Vans Kennedy has 
given an exposition of Hindu logie ; in whieh he dill’ers, apparently with 
re.ason, from Mr. Colebrookc, niul 1 think the following passage deserving 
of quotation : — ‘ but it seems, at tlie sjime time, eviclent, that the argu- 
ment pf Gautama, and the syllogism of Aristotle, arc too es-sentialfy ditl’c- 
rent, in both form and substance, to admit of its being sup[»osed that the 
one was derived from the other. For the validity of the s\llogism de- 
])onds on this axiom, that if twrf^'rms agree xcith one and the same third, 
they agree with each other ; but the luiture and j)ropcrtieM of tlie term 
which should be employed as the middle term have not been explaiiuMl by 
Aristotle. Gautama, on the eoutrary, founds the eouclusivciiess of his ar- 
gument, on such a property being assigned, as a reason for atfinning the 
proposi^^ion, as will prove the predicate ; and, on the applicability of the 
reason l)cing shonii, by adducing, in its su])})ort, the instance of soim; ob- 
jejit i'hich ])Ossesses the property specitictl in thi^ reason and prcdicati*. 
In this case, therefore, it is not sufficient to lay it down as a rule, that if 
A can be attributed to every b, and b to every (3, then A is nttributablo 
to eveiy C, and to frame syllogisms with the letups of the Alphidjid : for 
the argument of Gautama cannot be formed, unless a distinct notion of the 
properties of the subjects by which the question is to be proved has l) 0 (‘r» 
first conceived. AVhen, however, this argument is duly considered, it 
will, perhaps, lu' admitted, that it exhibits a more natural mode of reason- 
ing than is compatible with the compressed limits of tlie syllogism, and 
that its conclusion is as convincing as that of the syllogism, j). 1 1(>.” 

To every reader who has derived his notions oflogie, as Colo- 
nel Kennedy would seem to have done, from Ijockc, Stewart, 
Ileid, Brown, or Campbell, the foregoing remarks w ill ap- 
pear to decide the matter. Tliat Sir Graves llaugliton should 
l3C among the number, wc marvel. Tocany one who lias 
read and understood Wluitcly, it will he obvious that Colonel 
Kennedy's mistake turns on his preference of IHictoric to 
Logic, as if the one were the prchu’able of two articles of tli(3 
same kind. We must therefore repudiate Colonel KcniuMly^s 
irrelevant compliment to the Oration at the expense of tlui 
Syllogism; which compliment our Nahjdyiku, after having 
decided that the syllogism ought fo have even more ^'com- 
pressed lirnits^^ than those assigned to it by Aristotle, would 
assuredly have begged lea^o' to decline. \Vc liavo sought in 
vain (sending^ to Calcutta, Bombay, Agra, and elsewhere,) 
for the NumlAjr of rtic Asiatic Journal eoiitainiiig Colonel 
Kennedy's essay. — ^Vc arc sure that wc sliould learn much 
from the remarks of so eminent a Sanskrit scholar, though 
the passage wdiieh wo have hecui obliged to ("piote at second- 
hand, satisfies us that wc slumld learn nothing froiri (olonel 
Kennedy in regard to the analysis of tlie reasoning process. 

The tivc-mcirtbcrcd expression, so far as tlic arrangement 
of its parts is concerned, is a summary of the Nahjdkiya’s 
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views in regard to llhctoric, an offshoot f^om Logic, ( see 
AVhately’s Elements of Rhetoric, p. G,) and one to whicli, 
after the ascertainment of the truth by im estigation/’^ bc- 
loiigSj "the cstablislimcut of it to the satisfactidu of another.^' 
Disregarding what is called rhetorical artifice, Kaadda directs 
his rlletorician to commence, as Euclid docs, by laying |lown 
the proposition to be proved. The reason is next to be alleg- 
ed j and then tlie general princijJe, or major premiss, is to 
be brouglit forward along with an example in confirmation. 
This is w'liat Ritter objects to; — and if Logic, not Rhetoric, 
had been in question, the objection would have been relevant. 
But, remember that we arc now concerned about Rhetoric, 
and read the following from Wliately ( Rhetoric, p.* 12 i) : 

" Aristotle accordinj^ly has remarked on the cxpcdieimy of 
" not placing Examples in the foremost rank of Arguments : 

" in w'hicli ciise, he says, a considerable number would be rc- 
"quisitc; w'liereas, \\\ confirmationy even one will have much 
" W'caglit.” AVith this view the Naujayika cites his one Ex- 
amph^, confirmatory, and also suggestive. Tlic auditor is 
Hum to be reminded that there is no dispute that the case in 
i{uestion possesses the character Ahich brings it within the 
rule; and the Oration winds up with the rt^'-introduction of 
the original ])ropo.sitioii in the new cli^iractcr of an establish- 
ed conclusion ; just as Euclid's argument winds up by rc-iu- 
trodiicing the now' trinnijdiaut ^proi)()sitif>n with a flourish of 
trumpets ill the shape of a " tiuod crat demonstrandum.’' 
^'lius, rlietorically*considere(l, the five-mem bered expression 
is a very suitable frainework for a straight-forward argument- 
ative sjiecjch, making no appeal to the passions, and not he- 
sitating to table, without exordium, the proposition whicli it 
undertakes to establish. Logii'nlly considered, the rivc-mem- 
bered c.xpfcssion, with its suggestive Kxamiilc, is a combina- 
lioii of tlie Tnduetivc with tlie Deduelivc Syllogism. — It aims 
at laying before the auditor, for his conviction, an exposition, 
I'fin jointly, of the two processes which are described as hav- 
ing previously led to the conviction of the speaker himself. 

ll(*re then we wmuld fix, iii the Nydf/a system, tlu^ place of 
llliej;()rie, of which the Alankdra-sd^ra, literally "thcln-^ 
stitutes of /Decoration,” may bo regarded as an appendage, 
if we concur m ('icero’s decision, that an orator, buving 
first found sonietliing’to say, and in tlie next place disposed 
it judiciously, ought in the third place "vestire ct ormmj 
oratione.” — The Hindus have tlumiselvcs , associated Poetry 
witli tlu!ir Inslitutiis of Decoration, and there is uo occasion 
to ilisturb the arrangement. 
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Wliilst Kanddq in his rhetorical section, gives the frame- 
work for a set harangue, to be delivered without interrup- 
tion, Gavtania supposes an o])ponent, and a chairman, or 
Speaker of tile House. In his first aphorism, (sec the 
‘^Logical Aphorisms of Gotama,^^ published in Calcutta, 
p. 2; Colcbrookc^s Essay, p. 265; or Ward’s "View, &c. of 
the Hindoos, v. 4, p. 239,) he sketches, by an enumeration 
of the sixteen topics following, what may be regarded as the 
natural history of a dcbatc.^^ Wliat is to be admitted as 
proof {pramdna) having been pre-detormined, and the sub- 
ject of discussion {prameyd) having been mooted, the im- 
partial chairman, not having yet heard the arguments, is in 
a state of doubt ( sansaya), both as to wdiat is the fact of tlie 
matter, and also as to there being any sullicient motive {pm- 
yojdna) for entertaining the question. The assiirtcr of the 
proposition explains the importance of the question, which 
furnishes the motive for entertaining it ; and he supports his 
own opinion on tlic matter by citing examples ( drishtdnta) 
sufficient, he conceives, to make out an (jsta])lishcd ease 
( Htddhdnta ). An opponent rises, and takes the reasoning to 
pieces ( avayava)^ putting it, that is to say, into the form 
of the five-membered discourse, and trying to show its in- 
sufficiency. The first speaker makes a refutation ( tarka) of 
these objections, and tlius furnislies confirmation ( mrumia) 
(»f his own position. The objector, who, being, l)y hypo- 
thesis, in the wrong, is of course obstinate, begs that a lair 
discussion [vdda) may be allowed ; and he proceeds to oiler 
a wrangling rejoinder {jalpu) ; and, in default of better ar- 
guments, he brings forward cavils { rlfavda), falhu‘ies ( //c- 
tumbhdsa), ambiguous expressions, and such-like disingen- 
uous artifices {cfihala). By these unworthy proceedings lie 
lays himself open to the confutation {jdti) to wliich a rea- 
soncr is liable who evidently contradicts liiinself, and, tin; 
assembly being no longer disposed to listen toliim, he is\oled 
a nuisance, and finds himself in t)jc predicament of Ix'ii-g 
rebuked f nigrahasthdna) by the ])residciit, wlio puts liiin 
down, and declares tliat the Ayes have it.^’ 

Kandda's six categories belong, in tlic foregoing enumera- 
tion of topics, to the head of praimyn — things, the exisfdnco 
of which is tabe proved. 

After the rhetorical section of our text-book, wc come to the 
chapter on Fallacy, or the mere appearance of a reason’^ 
( hdwdbhdsa). The examples, as might liave been expected, are 
all regarded as being extra dictionem and the refutation is 
made to turn on the citation of instances in wliich there is 
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avowedly present or avowedly absent that property, the exist- 
ence of wliich in the subject (iiaksha) is in question. — That 
“ which certainly possesses the property in question/^ says 
our text-book, “is called an instance on tfic same side 
“ (sa^imkslia) ; as the culinary hearth, in our example. Tliat 
“ which is certainly devoid of the property in question is ^all- 
cd an instance on the opposite side (vi-pakshaj ; as the 
“ great deep lake, in the same examplc.^^ 

The m-paksha corresponds to l?licon^s imtantia* convonu 
entea “ quic in cadein iiatura convcniiint, per raatcrias licet 
dissiniilimas.” The vupaksha answers to the instantiai 
quie Iiatura data privantur^^ — ( Organum. Lib. 2. Apli. xi. 
and xii.) • 

The five kinds of allegation that present merely the sem- 
blance of a reason (lictwabhiisa), are specified as followT: — 
(1) that w^iich would prove too much “ (mvyahhicMra) ; (2) 

“ that which would ])rovc tlic contradictory (v'n'uddha) ; (3) 

“ tliat than which there is a stronger argument on the other 
'ido (safpratipukskaj ; (d) the inconclusive fasiddlia) ; and 
(5) the self-refuted (hd(lhita)J^ “Tluj alU'gcd rcpsoii which 
would prove too much, fm^ryabhichdraj — i. c. which wan- 
di^rs away to cases where the property is absent, instead of 
being exclusively predicablc in cases where the property 
is ])rcsont,) is desci'ibed as “that whicn lias several eonelu- 
sioiis^^ ( besides tlie one wanted.) “As, f^^r instance, if one 
“ sliould say, ' Tlic mountain is fiery, because the existence 
of tlie mountain iS capable of proof, ^ (the reason assign- 

eil would be liable to this objection,) “because the capability 
“ of having its existence proved, belongs (equally) to a lake, 

“ which is characterized by the absence of fire.” 

The result of this, translated into the language ofKuro- 
])(^an logic is this, that in such a case an opponent would deny 
the supprcsseil premiss, essential to the validity as an argn- 
meul — viz. that “All that is demonstrable is fiery” — the 
tri^tli of wliich is a question not of formal logic but of fact — a 
question to be determined by inductive investigation. If the 
suppressed premiss be merely that “Some thirds demonstra- 
ble a^ro fiery,” then of course the middle t?rni is not distributed. 

lt*^s obvious (sec Whatcly’s Logic, Book 3, § 1.) that 
it is impossible, •in the case of a fallacy propoitiuled as an 
Ihitliymeme, to tell whether the fallacy is in the form or in 
the matter ; hut there is no doubt that our text-hook views * 
it as residing in the matter, seeing tlnit what is brought for- 
ward, ill refutation, is an insiance designed to disprove the 
universality of the suppressed major. 
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Under the division of fallacies our text-book ])laces 
two other varieties — that in which tlie reason alleged is “ not 
common'^ (asadhdrana), being a property of tlic subject un- 
der consideration and of iiothiiig besides and that which is 
'' non-exclusive” (atmpasanMn). Of the former the example 
givcji is, " Sound is eternal, because it has the natfire of 
sound” ; on wliich our text-book remarks that " the nature 
" of sound resides in sound alone, and in nothing else, whe- 
" thcr eternal or non-eternal.” This fallacy corresj)ond8 to 
what has been ungallantly termed " Ladies’ logic” — ^thc prov- 
ing of a proposition by re-asserting it — " It is so.” — "Why?” 
—"because it is so.” Of the other variety, the cxaiuplc 
given' is, " Everything is non-eternal, because the existence 
" of everything is capable of proof.” To this our text-book 
objects, that " since averytfdntj is taken as the subject of tlu*, 
" proposition, nothing is left to furnish examples,”, by means 
of which the truth of the assertion might be tested. ^.I'his view 
ol the matter is taken under the impression that truth can be 
ascertained only by an induction of examples ; the Nahjaifikas 
agreeing rather with Mr. Mill than with Mr, Wheweil on 
this point. 

Of the sccodd class of fallacies we find tlic following exam- 
plc — " Sound is ctcri)al, because it is created” — an argunu'iit 
to be rejected, according to oiu* text-book, " ])ecause the fact 
" of its having been created, implies, not eternitv, but the m'- 
" gatiou^ thereof.” In this ease the denial of tlie major, vi/. 
that " Evcrytliing created is eternal,” rests on the gi*oimd 
that the very reverse is the fact. Wheth(;r sound be created 
or uncreated, is a disputed point among Indian philosojdu'rs, 
— the Grammarians, of course, taking the side in the dispute! 
which tends most to exalt the subject-matter of their own 
scienec. 

As an example of the third class of fallacies, we arc told 
that if one should argue that " Sound is eternal, because it is 
" audible, as the nature of sound ( sabdatum) is ( by b(4li 
" parties admitted to be,)” it might he argjicd with espial 
force, on the <Jtlier side, that " Sound is uou-etcrnal, because 
it is a product — as a jar is.” 

Wherever tlicrc appears to be an e([uipondcrance of argu- 
ments, tlie case is of course one for further iMipiiry into facts. 
As for the example just cpiotcd, a Buddhist would dispose of 
' it by denying that anything exists in reality answering to the 
term sabduiwa, "the abstract nature of soinul.” Granting 
that there were such a thing, and tliat it were (!ierrial as here 
assumed, there is a fallacy of cipiivocatioii in the attribution 
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to it at once of the terms " aucliblciiess^^ ^and eternity/’ 
The terra sahdatwa is audible, like other words, only in the 
sense of wliat is called in the Logic of the schools its sypjmilio 
maitrinlis ( the anukarana of the Sanskrit Gradiraarians) — in 
so far as it is a pronounceable collection of vowels and coiiso- 
iijiiits^ but it is held to be eternal in (piitc a diflerent sei^sc — 
in the sense of its being an abstract entity — in which sense 
it is no more audible than is the abstract nature of a jar, or 
any otiicr kindred pscudo-riatonic^Jniversal. 

The fourth class of fallacies, that of the inconclusive ( asid- 
dha) is sub-divided into three kinds, ( 1) “ Avhere there is not 
established the existence of any such locality as that where 
the property is alleged to reside’^ ( nsraydsidd/ui) ; (2) “•v\ here 
the iiicouclusivcness is apparent ^^froni the form of the ex- 
pression’’ {sy:aruiid%iddha) \ and (3) where invariablSiicss 
of conconiitaru'y is not established,” ( vydiiyativd.shldhii ). 
As an cxam])lc of the first kind, our text-book supposes 
one to argue that “ The sky-lotus is fragrant, because the 
lature of a lotus resides in it, as in the lotuses of the lake.” 
And it is remarked that ‘‘ Avhich is here the sky-lotus ( alh'g- 
^‘ed as) the locality ( of the nature (u* a lotus) does not exist.” 
— Mr. Mill (Logie, vol. 1, p. 200,) treating (ff the nature of 
Dedinition, lias tlie following remarks^ which noticeably il- 
lustrate the case in hand, 
lie says: — 

^ • 

“ Li t this, for iiistiUice, he our ilefinirioii ; A tlnigon is a serpent l)ivath- 
“ iug Ihuiie. Tliis ])rJ|)i)Mtiou, eonsiilcivd only ns a detinitioii, is iiuiis- 
“ putnhly cornet. A ilrsijroii is a ser}»eiit Ine.nthing Ihiine : the a\(>h1 
means tliat. The tacit assuiiiptioii, iiulecil, ( if there \M!ro any siicli 
“ uiidevstoiMl nssertion,) of the existence of an olycct with properties cor- 
“ responding to the definition, would, in the present iiistanee, he false. 
“ Out of this definition we may eJir\e the i>remisses of the following snI- 
“ logisiii 

* *• A dragon is a thing wliieh hreathes flame. 

Hut a ilragon is a scipeiit ! 

Vroin w'liieh the eonelnsion is 

• 'J'lierefore some serpent or serpents breathe thime ’ — 

“ An nnexceptioTiahle s\llogism, iu the first mode of ^the third figures, 
“ in wliieh both premisses arc true, and }et tl coneliKion false; wliieh 
“ everj’ logieiaii know s to he an absurdity. The Voiieliisiim being false, and 
“ the s\ Hog ism correct, the premisses cannot he true. Hut the premisses, 
“ considered o.s j of a definition, are true: there is i^p [lossihility of 
controverting them. Tlmrefore, the premisses considered as parks of a 
*■ definition cannot be the real ones. The real ]ircinisses must be : 

“ A dragon is a reaily exisliny tiling w liieh hreathes llaine : — 

“ A dragon is a really existing serpent 
“ Wliieh imjilied premisses being false, the falsity of the conclusion pre- 
“ scuts no absurdity.” 
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The exjiinplc ^iveu of an argument tlic inconclusiveness 
of wliich is apparent on the face of it/^ is the following : 

Sound is a quality, because it is visible, as colour is — in 
the ease of w'hich ai’guinent, we arc told, every one would 
perceive at once that “visibility does not reside in sound, 

“ for sound is recognized by the hearing^’ (not by vision). 
This is the case of notorious falsehood in the minor premise. 

The third case in this class, \iz. the ease “ where invari- 
“ ablcncss of concomitanfy is not established,^^ exhibits an 
approach to a recognition of the formal necessity of tlic dis- 
tribution of the middle term ; — ^but, as treated, it falls un- 
der the head of the procedure “ a dicto secundum cpiid, ad 
dictum simplicitcr.^^ The example given is the following : — 
“ The inouiilain must be smoky, because it is fiery where- 
iipoiT our text-book remarks, justly, fliat things may be 
ignited, like a red-hot iron ball, w^ithout being sm^‘ky ; anil, 
less justly, that smoke can be looked for only where “ wet 
fuel” is iu the way. The term upddhi ( “ a special cause for 
a general eflcct” — Wilson^s Diet.) answws to the “quid” in 
the “ dictum secundum quid.” 

Of the last kind of fallacy treated of, the futile or s(‘lf-c<)n- 
tradictory, the following is given as an example: — “Fire is 
devoid of heat, because it is a substance, as a jar is.” In 
this ease, says our text-book, the alleged proof is defeated by 
the opposition of a thorougldy ascertained one — for we know, 
l)y the evidence of our senses, that “ lire Is hot.” — If we did 
not, the argument is not the less a non scipiitur. 

Having til us pursued Fallacy dowui to its lowest hiding- 
place in sheer nonsense, our text-hook goes on to cite Com- 
parison as a separate kind of proof. We agree with the Sihi- 
khya in declining to recognise this as a special kind of proof: 
— so we pass it over, and proceed to “Testimony” [sabda)^ 
wliieh is defined as “ the word of one wTirthy” ( to be ri*c(‘iv- 
ed as an authority). Here is the starting point for an en- 
quiry into the truth of history — a (juostion of the gri‘atoi,t 
moment in our dealings wdiJi Hindu thinkers, and a (puistiou 
in regard to which wi\fcar their notions are at present of the 
crudest. 

Our text-hook next proceeds to some considerations al)out 
the nature of, langujigc, indicating the place i»i tlu^ system for 
the Philosophy of grammar: — and then come some of the 
Qualities which we have already remitted to the ])rovince ol’ 
Psychological and Fithical science ; onr text-book itself here 
remarking that “ the eight qualities in the list, beginning with 
“ Intellect, belong to Soul only,” 
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The last of the c|ualitieSj viz. t'aculty (samskdraj is said to 
be of three kiiids^ viz. ( 1 ) Momentum f veya ) ; (2) Imagina- 
tion (hhdmnd) ; and (3) Elasticity (sthitistiidpaka). It seems 
strange to class together things so seemingly different as^ 
these three. Our own view of the classification, (which 
those* pandits tliat wo luivc got to understand us, seem to 
concur in,) i.s this — that, for the production of such an effect, 
or the establishment of such a p^jpduct, as a jar, tw'o causes 
at least must co-operate ; viz. the maker and the material: — 
for the clay may he said to make the jar, as reasonably as 
the potter can b(^ said to make it. So again, in order that 
tluire may be Perception, both the Mind and an external 
Object must co-opcraic. But equally in the case*of the 
Mind's exerting tin? faculty of Memory ; of a bent ,J)ow\s 
righting its(‘ir on ttc removal of the strain; and of a body^«: 
continuity its course after disjunction from that which ori- 
ginated the motion, an agent is recognized as operating htj 
ilscJ/ Looking at the etymology of tlie word samkdra — 
“willi/' and krl do^’) — one might imagine tlje W’ord 
to be bettei’ (iltcal to express wlial is doiie ity the mind, ifcc. 
in eo-o))(‘ration nith souK'thing else, than wliat is dojie with- 
out sneii (M)-o])erarK»n : but oceasiotially, in a. *eoriipound vorh, 
the sc’parato foree of the' constitiumt, eiemciits is nearly as 
<>!)\io.is a>. Ili(‘ (haj*aeter of tlie aeid or the alkali in a 
salt. ^ 

Oiu’ i'’\t-l)(>ok,^lia\ ing finally disposed of tlic two fl”st ca- 
t'*'/. ‘i- ^ " ‘Mih^taiu'e aj' l (iualily, --re\eds to the third — that 
'•! ^ \ V'iuch i-^J.e'ined :i- “ eonsiding in motion.^’ — Here, 

■< -i.-i 'd A\o tiinl the place, in the Xydf/a system, 

:■ . rise iphvMCMl ^(*i('nees ih-pc mlent on the Jans of motion. 
).i ' ’ r anamiug l\)p.r (‘ategories, ( Cominnnitv, Differenee, 

i. ri. atr Ih’lation, and Non-exislence,) it would ho needless 
}k‘[C to add 1o nhal has been already said. 

Non, re\iewiug the ground that wl have gone over with 
iTie \i'‘w of finding out its availabh' points, ve think wc have 
slmwn tha( the Xtfd'f.: system fiirnislu^s startijig points, from 
wijieh tliv‘ h'arned iniutl of India nnr v. e infited to advance 
iiiU>tthesei nti lie paths o+’ CMiemistry, Zoology, Botany, Geo- 
graphs'. Geology, A ‘ roiiomy, Psycliulogy, Ilthics, ]\I:ithc- 
maties, Eoruiai la)giu> the Philosopliy of Induction, Rheto- 
ric, and ]\Ji‘eli:inieal Philosophy. 

Why ne think the determination of these points a matter 
of some importance, and how w(^ Ihink thdy might be turned 
to practical account, w(; propose to si't forth in a paper On 
the Prospects of India, Religious and Intellectual.” — K. 
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CKUUCll MISSIONS IN INDU ; 

TlIEIll TUKOKY AND DEVr.I.OPMFNT. 

Th(* and i^rospvctirv f^.rlcnaion of llty Goiippl hij Ml sfiinvs 
lo thf* UvalhvM. : — Tho llantidon LpvJorvH of Dr, Anlhonij 
Grani, Lmidoti. JSit. 

The IMif/iotis of Hip \\ orki^ and tiuor rekitiona lo ( 'hrisf } uni- 
ty : — The Jioyle Levin rea of tlip Nee. F . /). Muuriec^ m.a. 
London. IS 1-7. 

Christ the Desire of all Xnlions, o/*, 7V/r Unconsaoes Pro- 
phecies of Healhendont ; — lue UnJseua fjeclnres if the Nrr. 
C. Treneh, yi.x. Canihridye. IS 10. 

Report of the Dioce.suu Conmitlcv of the fneorporufr^l Sorii'fy 
for the ProfetffuHon of the Go.spcl in Forrii;n Parts. Culenttu 
1817 . 

Tenth Report of ike Benares Pruri/U'tai i^hnreh Missionary 
Assoeiaiio v . Mirzopore. ISIS. 

Knterprize i)i c*vjuii>*Dlizfiti(Ui is tin; vcn(:{ii)lc* idea and - 
prcssioii of (Oiristiauity. It is a norvssujy siMjuciiU’i* of true; 
acquiescence in 1 1 10 f/^oV/ so \vell distiii^uislied by Mt*. 
Trcueli. 

Thit \\hich dilf'm‘U(*c?» CJiristianiU iVoii) aii dtiiur rcli^ioiH is tun it.s 
thcoi) ol muials ; this is a most ival, jot at tlu* saiao tunc oiil\ a rclatuc 
(Uffeiviico, r«ji’ tlu 4’C woiv ethics hchnv thert' w CIV ("lii'istum i thu’s. Ihit 
its diftviviuv is, that >t is life ami pu\^cl•, that it tvansrorms, that it tvim- 
ligavcs, that it makes new civatiircs, that it does tor all a\ hat ot iier^ only 
proini.seil to do for a few,” 

The very next vstc]) to a sincere reception of tlio etparfsire- 
'ties.H of so divine ri pliilosopliy, is a di'lerniination l(j eapand 
it. The advent of a restanrator of nl:ln^^ IdcsM’d id }i;ip])y 
condition, is a doctrine proper U* all hnnwnhj ri'Ii- 

gioiis; — so miicli so, that it v.as an erroiieoiis de>i •{•. of the 
Church Fathers to render Christianity palalahlt- 1-, tin’ 1 lea- 
then, by arguiii" too^near a similarity iVoni a rebNtMiei* to 
.allusions oftCTi so vague, that they si'em, nil he’’ thioi tin’ 
remains of a primitive revelation, the ])nnisl!ment^ (d‘ niim! 
unsatisfied with the present, anticipating !i fkjnn’ rejdizatioii 
of its ideas, expecting hack in the last days a stafn wliieli, 
according to a dim eonseionsness al)iiling ia nuhikind, had 
place in the hegiqni'i;,.'’' Still when we i’I’imI in the Hindoo 


* th)iif. llciigstciihci’g. t,*liiiNlologic ih s ;d<(;n 'fesi A nl. I p. s. 
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books, of the Eternal Spirit incarnate in tjje great preserv- 
er ; when the Buddhists tell us of their undying Lama, the 
visible impersonation of the Supreme Intelligence ; when 
the hosts of Islam go out to conquest in the persuasion of an 
unseen power, in their Prophet or their Caliph, directing 
every tJiiterprizc to a predetermined blessing ; and the philo- 
sopher of China, with all his zeal for his ultimate topic of 
fatherly authority and social order, denies not, if he asserts 
not, ( and may not, as Mr. MauAce has well conjectured, 
his mind have boded of something deeper, purer, holier than) 
'^divine, unseen, mysterious powers, above man, and above 
nature, or even in man, and in nature when Zoroaster 
tells of the Man of the World, who shall adorn the ^ orld 
with rciligion and righteousness and the period of restau- 
ratiori, when Ahrimhn shall be destroyed, and our purified 
race pass ^a life of prosperity, in blissful unanimity on the 
glorified earth;! this, were there no more, is enough to 
sliow how very generally diffused have been Messianic anti- 
cipations. But anticipations not of the Christian Messiah — 
lie was far other — ^far higher — ^revealed of God prophetically 
only to His chosen race, preached unco tlie world only in the 
evangelical church; as Mr. Maurice expounds in such elo- 
fjueiit and impressive language as pervades his volume. 

“ Tho Prophets have a vision of a King who shall he the manifestation of 
God— the ])erfeet image of Iliin -//*<? Man — the Deliverer of the called 
nation, the. Ruler of all liie nations : lie who should (‘stahhsh rightisnuiiess, 
shouhl open the unseen worhl, should unite earth and heaven. For such 
uTi one, these ])rophots say. David and his liiu; were the preparation — He 
wt)uld l i^ally establish a universal kingdom. Now Christians affirm that the 
ground of universal society is the Revelation of this King. This Son of 
God, they say, has been manifested; Hem AV horn this perfect Image 
dwelt ; lie has exhibited that Image in the life and acts of a man, in the 
poverty ami c|^*ath of a man : He, as a man, has exereised dominion over the 
(lowers of nature ; as a man, wrestletl with spiritual evil ; as a man, triumph- 
ed over death ; as a man, aseended to the right hand of God ; He hav- 
int^ so united man to God, has sent down His Spirit to dwell among men, 
thSt lliey might he one family, and glorify the Father of All in Him. The 
universal kingdom, say they, must be a fatherly kingdom. The Lord of 
it must be a ‘^iilfering man, who is yet the Son of God. 'jjhat which makes 
it one, and enables man to acknowledge God as one, must be a uniting, 
reeoMliiig Spirit, who raises them above the broken forms and shadows 
of earth— above those material things, in which there is nothing but divi- 
sion, into the true fliiiiy, tliy jierfect, absolute Love. 


* Shahnstan ; quoted bv Hyde. Dc Rtdig. A et. Pers. Edit. II. p. 388. 
t Plutari b. De Iside et Osiiidc. XLA'II., a trcutise'of remarkable inter- 
est to the (’hristian Scholar. 
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This, accordini? to the Christian’s faith, being the kingdom which is 
meant for all men, lie must believe that God Himself designs that it should 
be made known to men ; that sill jieople should be brought into it,” 

It is a delightful knowledge to us, who arc militant for our 
Zion here, that the two Professors of Divinity in that noble 
estaj)bshnicut to which, second only to Saint Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, ^YC look witli faith and confidence for proved 
recruits of our evangelical ranks, speak thus simultaneously 
and decisively on the call upon (Hiristiaus to Missionary ac- 
tivity, and the heavenly institution of the Missionary office. 
The minds Avhieh the teaching of the Church may form, un- 
der the dis:oiplincd guidance of such instructors, may be 
fraught with ricliest fruits for latest generations. 

Vliat a blessed change the last fifty years has wrourdit in 
our national impressions about the duty of evangelization ! 
Let us hear what Dr. Grant says on our early operations 
upon the wide field of India. 

‘' Above a century has elapsed since the first Hanish missionary set toot 
on its soil, and confronted that monstrous and shapeless mass of sujicr- 
stition by which it is overshadowed. It was indeed an unequal contest. 
Two or three strwigcrs were stationnl at Trancpicbar, on the outskirts of 
that vast (jontinent, powerless and defenceless, to assail a miglity organiz- 
ed system of tvyo thousand years’ duration. Almost from the moment of 
their entering in, incessant wars devastated every province, (.hristiaris 
who should have been living epistles of Christ, ainl have preached Him 
by their lives, showed tlieinselves the servants of sin ratine tiiaii of (rod 
Christian governments discountenanced Christiaiiitv, and attached civil 
incapacities to converted heathens; and even in later years, the first 
Anglican bishop was by stealth inducted into Ins spiritual domain 
through a faithless fear of uftcndiiig heathen prejudice. Such was and 
has been, the paralyzing discouragement against wliieh the Gospel has 
had to make its way.” 

And how is it, now that the Clmreh Missionary Society is 
celebrating the first year of Jubilee ? Not indeed altogether 
as we could w^ish^ hut still means arc raised, and societies 
multiplied for spreading the glad tidings of salvation through 
a very wide extent of this vast coiitiiieut. It is not cxacriy 
what he would- desire, who would keep the unity of the spi- 
rit in the bond of peace, that eleven separate societies shonld 
be congregated at a single place,* for the extension of the 
OospcI* We believe that the clFect of this must he a stron*^ 
presumption against us in tlic minds of unbelievers. Wc arx; 


Tlic C-npc of Good Hope. 
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not by any means inclined to swerve from the judgment 
expressed by Bishop Middleton in his charge of 1819. The 
Bishop is alluding to the beginning of the fourth century. 

“ What would have been the case, if in siny of the provinces in which a 
ministry was already exercised by the persons duly commissioned and or- 
dained^ and the Catholic doctrines were taught, what would have be«i the 
consetpiencc if teachers had appeared, im]>ugning the form of Church Go- 
vernment till then universally received, and promulgating new opinions as 
to the sacrament by which men are admitted to the Christian covenant ? 
Though we cannot estimate amidst vaiying circumstances the force of tlie 
resistance which such obstacles might have opposed to the progress of the 
Gosiiel, we may venture to affirm tliat more pernicious questions could 
not have been agitated in a heathen land : under what form of 
Church government Christian societies shall live ; what is the autl^rity of 
their teachers, and whence derived ; and whether infants can, or cannot, he 
brought to (Jhrist, arc pr^ictical controversies, if any are practical, and-»thcy 
necessarily produce a diversity and a collision, which the heathen ( I speak 
it of my ow^i knowledge ) do not fail to o})serve.” 

The truth of these observations wc hold all experience to 
justify. Arc wc wrong in our impression that a sense of their 
wisdom is not yet prevalent enough — that much as our mis- 
sionary applications have advanced, due apprehensions upon 
their most advantageous direction liave uot pit)eecded at an 
cqufd pace ? We think we shall shew that very recent experi- 
ence proves that wc arc not. 

Tjct us say that w’C address our remarks o>^ly to those who 
profess the discipline of our Reformed Church. The acquies- 
cence of any otIicr% wc neither appeal for, nor expect. Wc 
admit that it is better that Clirist be i)rcached in contention, 
than not at all. Any thing instead of heathenism, save only 
atheism, is a gain. But of this avc arc convinced, that the 
disunion of tlic Cliristiau body is a great part of the trial 
of catc^chumens and coiivci’ts from heathenism. The Bena- 
res Brahinfti^s remark to Bishop IMiddleton is no less iii- 
siruciive in the luescnt day — ^^tlicrc is uot only Prote$ia?its, 
bTit Tioman Catholics, and lately Baptists ; their ways is quite 
diilerciit ; by whicli the poor Hindoos is in a great confu- 
sion.''^ ^ 

\\x suppose that all men will theoretically acknowledge 
4hat* tdentity of excellence Avith unity, wdiich the Avisest of 
the human generations liavc never been sIoav to iJerceive, and 
wliicli seems to be a Acstigo of the tmtli originally prcA^alciit, 
that God, the Centre of all good, is One. Still how fcAV set 
themselves to realize the trutli ! What a diA;ersity of action 
characterizes the Missionary operations, to speak of nothing 
else, of those ordained to labour in diffusing a knowledge of 
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the glorious Gospel, according to the order and discipline of 
the Church of England ! Is not this assumed as a reproach 
against us, and paraded as an argument to invalidate our 
professions, wc say not by our adversartesy for we trust and 
believe that we are bound to a common conscientious endca- 
vourc to spread the glorious Gospel of the grace of God ; -but 
at any rate by those who find a countenance for dissent from 
us in our want of union among ourselves, in plan, in under- 
taking, in counsel, in decision ? No reader of our Missionary 
reports can doubt this — it is transparent upon every sheet. 
We have laborious men, devoted men, spiritually-minded men, 
men desirous that they spend and be spent in the holy work 
to which they have given themselves — that we yet want the 
one heart to circulate the streams of life-giving through the 
arteries, we hold that all our annals only 'too loudly proclaim. 

To shew this to a demonstration, we need but examine 
the two latest reports which have reached us, and which we 
have inserted upon our list. We put several passages in jux- 
taposition, merely as the ground of our assertions, and not, 
immediately, to express our acquiescence in that course, or 
this. They will touch on various topics, a right determina- 
tion in respect* to which we deem all will allow to be among 
the very chiefest eleipents of Missionary success. The first 
point we shall notice is the several bearings of the Mission- 
ary ministry towards their cgtechuraens. The Reverend Sa- 
muel Slater, of the Calcutta Hindustani Mission ( for whose 
well-digested and promising remarks we feel really grate- 
ful) writes, of an unemployed Hindoo, wishing for instruc- 
tion and baptism, and wishing to leave Calcutta, when no 
employment about the Mission could be given him ; — 

“ He came to know whether I had any objection to his goinr? . Of course 
1 had none, though 1 wished him to remain under my eye : hut as I tiave 
determined to have as little to do as possible with supporting enquirers be- 
fore their baptism — a practice which has brought incalculable mischief into 
Missions — I advised him to go, and he went : — at least he said he was go- 
ing ; but 1 heard that he did not leave Calcutta at all.'’ 

The Revereftd C. B. Leupolt informs us of a connexion of 
the Delhi royal family, a catechumen of the BhcHpur estab- 
lishment, about w'hom, though he could not but acknow- 
ledge him well versed in the Scriptures, and to all appearance 
sincere, yet he had for some time his doubts and fears : — 

" Mr. Mackay greatly assisted Mr. Wilkinson in the instruction of the 
Nawab. He took him to his house, and he lived with him for about 2 
nionths.®* 
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Now we offer no opinion as to dther of these courses — ^per- 
haps each, in its extreme, is equally open to objection.* 
But may not this discrepancy of plan determine our Mission- 
aries to organize for themselves, until it be settled by the 
^gher authorities, a discipline, and exercises, for candidates 
i8r btiptism, the result of their collective wisdom and experi- 
ence ? Can any one deny the force of Dr. Grant^s remark 
that among other appliances of the Jesuit Missions, “ in the 
establishment of sanctuaries and religious houses for the 
of catechumens — and ^4n the preparation of ele- 
mentary forms of instruction; we must perceive at once 
modes of proceeding, which in some countries, as in the East, 
seem actually needed to ensure any large success, ancTwhich 
the purest Christian wisdom must approve Bampton 
Lectures, p. 175. 

Until ^ome definite course and office for catechumens be 
settled by our Bishops, or, as the means next desirable, by a 
Missionary House of deliberation, the plan adopted by Mr. 
Slater may appear a wise one; namely, to begin, ^^the 
usual course of instruction wdiich T nsc for all my enquirers, 
altering it a little to suit the standing of my hearer.” We 
arc convinced that a regular and systematically digested 
office is most essential ; indeed the o|>ly manageable way of 
avoiding evasion on the part of the enquirer, and misappre- 
hension on that of the catcchqj;es. In the construction of 
such an office, too,^we think the model of the ancient Church 
should be strictly conformed to ; to the end that wc may sec 
no more of our baptized, fugitives for want of light to perceive 
that though mothers destroy themselves because they have 
embraced the truth, they will not be guilty of their blood ; 
and that we may not again be constrained to the humiliating 
confession that those who arc yet babes in Christ are houseless, 
homeless wanderers ; lorn of all the eharities of life, and the 
consolation for the loss of them ; sheep without shepherds ; 
the prey of any miscreant. 

Whose ronscience, with his impious creed accurst, 

Drunk as with wine, hath sanctified to him* 

^ ^ All bloody, all abominable things !” 

* It seems to w that the following passage involves the mean of both 
courses with manifest prudehoe. 

“ A young man, a brahmin, has been resident with me for more than a 
year, a candidate for baptism ; he is illiterate, and has worked as a lalmurer 
ever since his arrival. I insisted upon his endeavouring to maintain him- 
self, in order that any pecuniary help I might afford him ^ouldbc bis right, 
and not bear the semblance of a bribe.— Rev. W. H. Perkins’s Rep. Ocst. ’47.” 
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We sadly fear that these heart-rendings are incurred by the 
imperfect discipline to which our catechumens arc submitted. 
The qualifications for Baptism are, it seems, presumed to be 
a declared belief in Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
an instruction, in the course of which doubts and fears 
are ,for ^some time^ elicited, (though, as it would appear 
by the report, its whole duration, under clerical superinten- 
dence, was lesB than one^ mouthy^) and the absence of any 
certain information, that^ God^s Holy Spirit Himself might 
not have developed aspirations after the life of grace more 
deeply than was apparent. We invite our dear brethren 
to compare with this the method ( not the substance) of 
Xavi^r^s instructions, as quoted by Dr. Grant in the twen- 
ty-eighth appendix to his Bampton Lectures, a work which 
no Mission compound in the communion of the Church of Eng- 
land should be without. If that is not at hand, wq quote for 
them, as more within our limits, the method of instruction 
prescribed in the Apostolical Constitutions. “ Let him who 
will be instructed in the discipline of piety learn, before bap- 
tism, the knowledge of the Unbegotten Father, of His Only- 
begotten Son; and the full certainty of the Holy Spirit; let 
him learn the 6rder of the different creative acts ; the displays 
of Providence seriatim^ the justification of His divers laws; let 
him be taught why the world was made ; and how man has 
been established as its citizen ; let him form a judgment on 
what his own nature is; be taught how God hath punished the 
evil with w ater and fire, but glorified the just in each genera- 
tion — such as Seth, and Enos, and Enoch, and Noah ; Abra- 
ham and his posterity ; Melchisedek, Job and Moses; Jo- 
shua and Caleb; Phineas the Priest, and the holy men of every 
age ; how God, their Provider, never turned Ilis back upon 
the human race, but called them, in divers times, from error 
and vanity, to knowledge of the truth; advancing them, from 
slavery and impiety, to freedom and consideration, from un- 
righteousness to righteousness ; from death eternal to eternal 
life. Subsequently, let him understand the doctrine of the 
Incarnation of^, Christ; His passion; His rcsuiTCction ; Ilis as- 

* We subjoin the text, that there may be no suspicion of misapprehen- 
sion : — . 

“ In June last he wrote a letter, addressed to the Missionary at Bheld- 
pur. Mr. Wilkinson replied to it ; and after this, the Naw^b visited liim. 

As the Nawab, for so he was called, remained firm in his purpose, de- 
clared his belief in ^Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, was well in- 
structed, and as tliis had been ebrefly effected, as far as we know, by God’s 
Holy Spirit himself, Mr. Wilkinson baptized him on the 30th of June.” 
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cension, what it is to renounce the devil ; wfeat to enter into 
covenant with Christ.*” If this be disposed ofsosenjoined by 
no competent authority, we then refer to the office for the 
Ministration of Baptism to such as are of riper years and 
^le to answer for themselves — and if, as we suppose and 
OTtSt, the Priest have demanded of each of the persong to 
be baptized, severally, the Questions” enjoined, due answers 
to which have been in every case received ; we would merely 
ask whether the capacity to rendel hearty assent to all the 
articles of the Christian faith do not imply a far more extend- 
ed instruction than is refciTcd to in the modern accounts 
of catechetical treatment. 

Wc must satisfy ourselves by a bare reference to th^ dis- 
tinct ranks assigned to the catechumens, in the ancient . 
church — those under* instruction preparatory to tlieir mere 
entrance wf the sacred edifice ; those admitted to hear ser- 
mons and Scriptures, but not allowed to stay any of the pray- 
ers: those, after a course of hearing, commanded by the 
council of Nice to be prayed with ; and the competent^s^ or 
petitioners for the sacrament of baptism. We l^clieve that 
the same, or a somewhat modified distribution of enquirers, 
formed on due deliberation on the peculiarity oT our position, 
might be introduced with high advant^e to our Missions 
here. The gmdually advancing solemnity of the enquirer’s 
position, tlieir guarded, yet progressive proximity to the faith- 
ful : the solemn pr^y^ers directed to be used in the congre- 
gation for the two more advanced classes, wherein the Dea- 
con, having from his place proclaimed silence and attention, 
said, “ Pray, Catechumens ! Pray for them, all ye faithful, 
earnestly and with attention ; and say, Lord have mercy upon 
tliom;”t — all tliis would, wc submit, commend itself to con- 
verts from a system whose most obvious outward mark, and 
its essential characteristic, is, as Mr. Maurice has well re- 
marked, the position of the Brahmin in reference to the rest 
of^Society. 

\V e arc of course prepared for the precedents which w ill be 
adduced; therefore, without availing ourselveaof the general 
argument that the methods adopted by inspired apostles are 
not absolute rules for the present day, let us examine in 
detail what couittenancq their recorded Acts really give. 

In the history of the first conversion, we read (Acts ii. 
37 — 41), that the multitudey pricked in their heart, said unto 


Confttitut. Apostol. VI. 40. | f Constitut, Apostol. VIII. 6. 
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Peter and the of the Apostles, ^ Men and brethren, what 

shall we do ?,^ and were directed to repentance, and baptism, 
in the name of Jesus. For the promise is unto as many as 
The Lord ow God shall call. Then, not all the multitude 
whose heart was pricked, but they that gladly received the/^ 
worjd, were baptized. And the Lord added to the 61itifbh 
daily such as were saved tou^ ; that is, those who 

were baptized ; as when Peter immediately before, said, ' Save 
yourselves from this untoward generation,^ he meant, surren- 
der yourselves to the only means of salvation whereof you 
are yet competent, baptism into the Church, which saves^^ 
you ( 1 Pet. hi. 21,) by advancing you to Christian privileges, 
froraf this untoward generation. Those baptized, then, were 
those whom The Lord added to the Church, as holy scripture 
most plainly affirms. When wc can rhogmze these as early 
as St. Peter, we may baptize as soon after couversi/in. 

Acts viii. 12 — 24. It is to be remarked in limine, that 
the baptism of Simon Magus was performed by a deacon, not 
by an apostle, and its evident prematurity may be written 
for an eiw^ample. In this view, ( it seems to us the most 
natural, one) Philip might have pleaded much as is done at 
the present day. The Sacred text certainly mentions Simon 
as a believer ; he app'^ars to have been so as long as he con- 
tinued with Phili]), beholding the miracles and signs which 
were donc,^^ but recollecting his ancient practice of sorcery, 
and coveting Peter and John^s capacity ofrconvcying the Holy 
Ghost by imposition of hands, in time of temptation he fell 
away. No doubt Philip regretted what he had done ; and 
would have been the last to extenuate it, or recommend it as 
a precedent in the Church. As for the rest of the baptized of 
Philip, in the cities of Samaria wc know nothing of their liis- 
tory, and so can draw no inference from posterior’ facts. 

Id. 26, 38. Of the case of the Ethiopian Eunuch, it may be 
enough to say that Philip w^as specially sent to teach him alone ; 
and therefore he too was doubtless one whom The Lord acid- 
cd to the Church. What St. Chrysostom WTites is so much 
to the purposef, that wc extract it. As they went on their 
way, they came to a certain place, and the eunucli said^ ' Sec 
water; what doth hinder me to be baptized?’ These are 
words of a shul inflamed — observe hio longing ; he saith not 
^baptize me nor yet is he silent; but expresses something 
intermediate, both of longing and of reverence — ^ what Am- 
dereth me to bh baptized.^ Mark his apprehension of the 
doctrines — ^the Prophet contained all — ^the Incarnation, the 
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Passion, the Resurrection, the Ascension, t^e Judgment to 
come If all this be so, his answer, " I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God,” is no warrant for regarding thaj as 
the sole requisite to baptism. Rather would itf seem a sum- 
jn^ expression for all the articles of the Christian faith. 

a*^ any rate it is no ground for the baptism of those jrho 
make only such a confession, to whom God does not specifi- 
cally send His minister. The same remarks apply a fortiori 
to the baptisms of Saint Paul and Ct)rnelius. 

Acts xvi. 14 — 15. Here again, it is "Lydia, whose heart 
The Lord opeqed not " who, as far as we know, was taught 
by God's Holy Spirit.” We conceive no inference to the point 
can be drawn from the baptism of " her household.” * We 
know not Avho arc included — ^may be only very young chddren 
— for we hear not of her husband ; elder members of her fami- 
ly would probably be at Thyatira, and domestics arc not usu- 
ally included in the colloquialism " all at home.” 

Id. 23, 84. A miracle converted the jailor and his. house, 
and Paul, beyond question, might proceed with the baptism 
straightway. But this is no proof tliat an ordinal^ minister 
of the present day might do the same, even upon the witness 
of as good a profession, elicited by a portent as extraordinary. 

Acts xviii, 8. As Saint Paid continued in Corinth a year 
and a half, and nothing beyond the ^ hearing y and ^ baptism* 
of Crispus and the Corinthians is^’ceorded, it is quite impos- 
sible to conclude wlftt kind of preparation they midcrwcnt. 
However, it is obvious to remark that there was an expedu 
ency for immediate baptism in most of the instances recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles ivliich did not exist at Corinth, 
and could not wcdl «at the present day. 

Here is then, we believe, a fair digest of facts, which we 
consider to Jiffbrd no countenance to the practice in defence 
of Avhich they are often appealed to. And now let us pro- 
ceed to another discrepancy of sentiment and practice. 

Wc extract the following paragraph from the last published 
account rendered by the Reverend C. E. Dribcrg of Baripur 
Missif^i, to the Reverend Professor Street, the Calcutta Sec- 
retary S.P.G. 

" The Romanist? ( thank •God ) have failed entirely in fheir efforts to 
“ pervert our people, and nearly all who had been induced to join them on 

their first a])pearuncc, have, it is to be hoped, seen the error of the step 
" they took, for they have returned to us, profcssii^ {^nitence. I am 
** also most thankful iu being able to say, that the Baptists too have at 
** last retreated from Bon Mogra.” 
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The Reverend A. H. Moore is quoted in the same report 
to the purport annexed : — 

Kharri. the iU conduct and unsteadiness of several have been a source 
of pain and anxiety to me. I cannot help thinking that the circumstance 
of the ground being also occupied by the Baptists, has operated to thp/^ 
disadvantage of my people there, by unsettling their minds, and odDasJf^ 
ing much bad feeling and dissension among them. From the i^me cause 
also the difficulty of exercising any control over them is grcatl]^ increased, 
as the irregular members of th% congregation, in order to avoid the dis- 
grace which their misconduct would bring upon them, give up their con- 
nection with ua« and thus place themselves beyond the reaeli of censure.” 

In immediate juxta-position with these extracts^ wc set a 
passiige from the Reverend C. 15. Leupolt^s recently publish- 
ed report : — 

• 

In our congrepLtion we have, during the past year, hadomnoys and our 
sorrows. One of its members, Cornelius, whom 1 had occasion to reprove, 
left us and joined the Baptists. He had been employed at Gharwa. our 
new village, and also at Bowhara, but came to me, stating that he disliked 
his work. After he had been a few days here, he petitioned to be stationed 
at Benares as a Catechist ; but as 1 considered him incompetent for this ' 
work, I toldThim I had no work for him here. Upon this he stated to me 
that he could* obtain employment with Mr. S., provided 1 consented to his 
going there. As this was uie sei'xmd offer made to him, and 1 knew tliat 
if I refused consent, Cori|eliii3 would consider himself injured in his world- 
ly prospects, and be of no use to us any longer, I gave him a note, aud 
upon this he was employed by Mr. Small, Baptist Missionary. The con- 
sequences I foresaw ; for though IfC is a tnie Christian, his mind is weak.’* 

Cl 

. Here we presume it will be allowed, is matter for observation 
of the very gravest character. As wc said before, we address 
oqr pbservatioQS only to ministers and members of our own 
communion; we could not expect, under present circum- 
stances we would be the last to presume upon, a commenda- 
tion of our principles to any who are without, Yot wc desire 
to mould our expressions in the sinecrest charity and good 
will towards them, and trust that although they may not ac- 
quiesce in our convictions, they will discern no wrath or Iht- 
terness in our advocacy of them. 

If any of our reverend brethren happen to be intimate 
with Mr. Small, we would ask them to commend to hib heri- 
ous perusal pud reflection the passage we extract from the se- 
cond lecture of Dr. Grant, a learned man, a holy man, whose 
heart sympathizes in our ^fiiculties here, and whose studies 
have been peculiarly bent towards their remedy, as far as 
may be, without a violation of what all honest churchmen be- 
lieve to the settled order of the household of faith. 
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What been the effect of dissension at home, but to weaken exer- 
tion, to dissipate, where concentration is most needm for success ? It has 
introduced, too, a peculiar perplexity in determining iokere frcsii missions 
may be established ; how to observe those missionary rules wheib the 
Apostle enjoined on himself, — not to extend himself beyond his measure,” 
not to -preach where Christ is already preached,” nor “ to build on 
^i^har man’s foundation.” It is a difficulty, indeed, which neithe^ tlie 
Romanist nor the sectarian feels ; but they escape it only by destro^^ing 
the true idea of the Church altogether ; the one, by breaking it up into 
congregational sections ; the other, by maHng it co-extensive only with al- 
legiance to Rome ; and thus claiming, each of them, the whole world as 
his own share and portion. And this disunion has operated, too, even to 
the hiding altogether of the truth, that there is one Body. Men have 
shrunk from avowjng a principle which was denied by fact, and which they 
therefore felt to be an unreality ; they have been ncglectfiil of thos^means 
whereby alone the oneness and the permanency of the body can be main- 
tained, and man knit together in one communion with his lellow-man and 
with God.” • 

We dean it subversive of all right discipline, even upon the 
ground our dissenting brethren themselves take, to hold out 
prospects to converts from heathenism of another's fold, the 
effect of which must at any rate be to produce discontelit with 
that station of life for which their proper father m the Lord 
finds them, upon due experience, fitted. To repeat such in- 
ducements, to dispose them in any shape or form which could 
evoke a thought of ^^inju:^ in worldly prospects” by a laud- 
able submission to the dehberatc decision of Iiim whose heart, 
we know, yearns, and whose prayers arc dailjr rendered for 
the peace and edification of the lambs committed to him : — 
to subvert and set at naught that decision by acts evidently 
extortions of an unwilling testimony — of these proceedings 
we forbear to write the proper designation. 

Our reverend brethren may, we think, derive a useful ad- 
monition from the case in hand. It is our distinct impression 
that the fieW of heathenism in India is wide enough ; that 
our disunions are more noticeable by our unstable children 
in the Lord, as well as by idolaters, in the excitement un- 
avoidably created, by the transfer of converts from one fold to 
another, and the discussion of our divisions in sentiment and 
worship by those who can hardly be supposed Mohave grasped 
thertSsd intention of them, or to expose the alleged causes and 
reason of themio any thing but misrepreseutatiou. We hold 
that proselytes from dissenting congregations should never be 
sought ; and should be accepted only after most mature pro- 
bation, and a distinct conviction more than usually complete 
that an instruction in the doctrine and discipline of our re- 
formed protestaut Church has been followed by a more than 
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usually hearty acquiescence in her order and submission to 
her authority. Of course our own love of our churches fel- 
lowship would prompt us joyfully to extend it to such as these ; 
— but the instances mus$ be extremely rare in all human 
probability for a very long period — and no other accessions 
can Jie really valuable. The remarks of the Kevcrend 
Perkins of Cawnporc, in his report fiumished to Professor 
Street in October, 1^7, are so wise and pathetic, that we 
must extract them entire. * 

“ I would gladly tell you, were it in my power, of a like measure of suc- 
cess and encouragement in bringing lost sheep into the fold, the externals 
of whjfh we have so happily completed : but 1 regret to say, our little 
flock is diminished in number rather than increased ; though those who 
have left us were wanderers from other Missions, and have now wandered 
also from us. In my last Import I mentioned that two Seikhs were resi- 
dent with me under instruction as Catechumens. They were baptized ear- 
ly in 1845, and, being most attached friends, were named D»dd and Gu- 
nasan, ( David and Jonathan.) During the mournful season of Christmas 
1845, and the commencement of 1846, when N.W.India was the scene 
of fearful warfare, it was touching to have two men of such a race dwelling 
among us as friends and brethren, while thousands of their countr^'ineii 
were withstanding British armies to the death : and it was still more touch- 
ing to hear the Sikh* of Christ Jesus, Daud, lift up his voice in prayer to 
the True God thaf He would give peace instead of war, and have mercy on 
those who were sufleriim under its horrors. Perhaps no other spot in the 
length and breadth of Uiij&oostan, witnessed from the li])s of a Sikh at 
that anxious time, such a prayer to the Lord Jehovah. When the long 
train of captured ordnance passed tj;ie Mission premises, and all its inhabi- 
tants, save David and Jonathan, assembled to seethe trophies of Britisli 
valour, we could appreciate the feeling which induced them to avoid the 
sight of such proofs of the land which gave them birth. They arc men of 
a cast of character differing widely from that of the natives of Ilindoostan ; 
they have far more originality, and their opinions arc more independent. 
We cannot say that we have derived unmixed satisfac^tion from their walk 
as Christians ; they have had their infirmities, and much simplicity and 
firmness have been needed on our part to guide them in the narrow way. 
On one occasion, accompanied by another of our congregation, they came 
to me saying, they wished to leave Cawnpore, and that they would go any 
where I thought flt to send them. 1 attempted to reason witli them, tell- 
ing them I knew of no place where they could find any good which Cawu- 
pore fidso could not afford them ; that I myself felt a deeper interest in 
them than I could hope any stranger could do ; and that if they w'ere de- 
termined to deps^, we place to which they would remove, must be of 
their own choosing. 1 spoke cautiously, but perhaps said too m^ich to 
induce them to remain, for the cause of their dissatisfaction was a very tri- 
fling one ; be this as it may, the subject dropped, andi^hey remained still 
with us. Some months had elapsed after tbis*occurrence, when 1 was one 


♦ Note.— The word fVV,orfvW more properly, ( anglicised Sish- 
ya,) meoQA disciple. 
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morning surprised by their sending some books and other little articles of 
my property in their possession, with a message purporting, that they in- 
tended to leave the Mission at midday, and soon afterwards they came 
themselves and confinned the intelligence. I at once saw my duty; I 
used no argument, asked for no information, but calling them into my 
^ study, and asking them to join me in parting prayer, 1 commended them 
protection; and giving them certiheates of their baptisni, bid 
them farewell. The departure of two such individuals from our little com- 
pany, was next in bitterness to the departure of two children from a fami- 
ly ; for our spiritual children they were ; j)ut I saw no alternative, though 
they left me heavy-hearted indeed. Early in the morning of the following 
day, Gunasan returned in deepest grief "and penitence, saying, that they 
both had passed the night in shame and sorrow^ ; the din of the serai 
( public inn), after, the quiet of the Mission compound, was intolerable, 
and that they had not even attempted to rest : he acknowledged thsy were 
unprepared for the calm dismissal I had granted them ; that they never in- 
tended to go away, but that they had been annoyed at some observations 
made regarding them hf oue of the Native Oliristians, and he intreated 
me to receive them again on any terms I pleased. J told them their cot- 
tage reinairftd just as they had left it ; their place in my regard had never 
been vacated, and they consequently returned at once, in a temper greatly 
improved, and a spirit much subdued. Eai’ly in the present year, however, 
disappointed because he could not marry a Christian wife, a former part- 
ner being possibly still alive, Gunasan did dcqmrt indeed ; Dadd still re- 
mained, and after enquiry had been set m» foot in Ids birtlfplace, and sa- 
tisfactory proof received ol’ his being a true man, he was pnited in marriage 
to an intelligent ward of the Orphan Asylum, and the respectable and 
consistent couple now inhabit one of the four^cottages of our Christian 
village. Dadd, after having been supported ever since his baptism by a 
kind friend to the Mission, a gentleman of the civil service, has now been 
appointed Hindd Teacher in the Sehoal, and assistant to the Missionaries 
as Reader. lie is a poet of no ordinary genius.” 

In Mr. Leupolt\s trials and sorrows, we do most sincerely 
sympathize. We have known long and well his generosity, 
his tenderness, his willing self-sacrifice in the service of all 
about him. Will he excuse our aftectionately submitting to 
him that even traits so loveable as these must be checked, 
when the point at issue is the lifelong welfiire of a weak lamb 
of Christas fold ; — ^that the father who divided unto his son the 
portion which fell to him that he might journey into afar coun- 
trj^, saw him back again a way-worn prodigal, hungry, and 
destitute. 

The point next remarkable in the case of Cornelius is, that 
he setms to have been employed at a distance from the Mis- 
sion compound^ at oue of those new villages whigh the Bena- 
res Church Mission Association have established across the 
river. Wc agree with Mr. Leupolt that “ agriculture is the 
most sure means of giving the Native Christians a footing 
on their father^s soil, and a right to the land in which they 
were born.^' Still we consider the settlement of Christian 
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Villages without ran absolutely resident clergyman, to be a 
proceeding fraught with danger. Our reasons for this im- 
pression are too trite and obvious to need mentioning — ^we 
believe no one feels the force of them more acutely than our 
brethren at Sigra. But how is it to be avoided ? — ^where are 
we locate a growing colony here ? — how provide them biViiii t 
— ^thesc are the questions which unavoidably occur. We can- 
not present the remedy — ^we can only warn of the peril. We 
think it better that the heathen field should be unploiighed, 
than that the land reclaimed should lack seed and watering. 
We implore our brethren at Sigra to make an effort for 
bringing sufficient force on their establishment for the loca- 
tion Sf at least one ordained missionary at the new and dis- 
tant villages. The care of two hundred and fifty-three souls, 
with some bazaar-preaching in the neighbourhood, affords 
ample occupation for the whole time and energy c\f the most 
robust and intellectual man, and the whole burden of mis- 
sionary reports is a running comment on its expediency. Let 
us sec how many testimonies the report of the Propagation 
Society contains within a few pages. 

Deeply impre|ise(l with the great importance of watching over my little 
flock with a view to their being trained up in the way they should go, in 
spite of all difliculties or ^personal inconveniences arising from want of an 
tto<!ommodation, I have ever en<leavourcd, as you can well attest, to live 
simongst them as long as the weather and my health possibly allowed. 
But w'liat good had been done wWle with them, 1 have frcqu<;utly found 
on my return, after the short unavoidable intervrfs of my absen(;e froi»i 
them, has been almost all undone. To obviate this, as well as to enable 
me to prosecute the work with better success, I have for the last four 
years urged ( but hitherto in vain, ) the necessity of erecting a residence 
on the spot. And 1 may be permitted again to repeat, that without a 
resident Missionary among tliem, the Mission field here, methinks, will 
never yield that produce which, under God^s blessing, might reasonablv 
qe expected.” — Rev. M. R. DeMello’s report to Prof. Street. June, 184?. 

“ Let it not be for one moment supposed, that a Missionary’s care and 
anxiety are ended with the baptism of the convert ; on the contrary, whail- 
ever might have been before, they are now doubled ; who can tell what vjgt- 
ance, what supervision, what sobcitude, what prayers each baptized Christ- 
ian requires of his pastor ? Each and every one must be carefully put 
down in his mind’s register, each demands more than parental care ! To 
ilo any permanent good to his flock, to exercise any very great influence 
over it, the Missionary must know each individual composing that^ flock ; 
he must be acquainted with every little matter conne^(;tcd with the family 
and its circumstances, and this can only be gained *by regular pastoral 
visits.” — Rev, C. E. Driberg, to Prof. Street. 1847. 

“ From what I saw of them, I feel convinced, that a Missionary to the 
Gonds, to be useful, must live among them. The labours 6f a Missionary 
located at Saugor, will, not, I think, humanlv speaking, be attended witli 
much success.” — Rev. J. O. Driberg, to Prof. Street. Oct. 1847. 
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The same impression appears to have conyneuded itself to 
the Jesuits in Paraguay. We read in the ^^Lettres Edihan- 
tes” that they induced their people to fix in settlements where 
they might be mbjected to Christian instruction and discipline ; 
— that in the portion of land marked out for each Beduetion^ 
n Jmrch and mission-house were the first buildings raised ; — 
and that they were placed in a central position, and the streets 
arranged in j)arallel lines, so as to be easily overlooked from 
the mission house ; — that two missidharies were placed in every 
Reduction; the one to remain stationary, the other to make 
converts in the vicinity ; and that the church hell sounded for 
jivayers at break of day ; after Avhich the people betook them- 
selves to their employments. . • 

Here we must for the present pause — unwillingly we con- 
fess — for the subject is full of interest for us ; but wo hope 
to resumjj our task in many numbers of this Magazine. 
We deem it a privilege that the Church in India has now a 
respectable organ for making licard her voice, and that our 
thanks arc due to the zealous individuals who have organized 
the undertaking. We have not ourselves rmy cognizance of 
tlie exact statistics of the Magazine ; but we have heard ilmt 
it is ilie private adventure of a few gentlenioi tihosc advances 
arc not yet indemnified by its circulatioji, and who propose to 
devote any [)rofitsto tlic great religious societies of our Church. 
This is an object which true churchmen will surely aid in. The 
annual aiiiount of sj^bscriptioii is* too small to be felt by any 
but the poorest ; and tlie xirospcctivc advantage of its ellicient 
and prudent management is great beyond calculation. We 
sliall be thankful tt) our Ueverend .Brethren, Chaplains and 
Missionaries, for any lacts or suggestions l)Paring upon the 
theory and development of missions — references to Books and 
Reports, and the results of their own expericMice and reflcc- 
tion.'*^' Wo* purpose emhraciug tlie leading (jueslious on evan- 
gelization and education, secular as well as religious. 


Any suoli may be uildrchscd to the “rare of the Editor,” /nr the Wt Ut^ 
of the present ]»aper. • 


a 
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V. 

TEARS. -NO. III. 

“ I did not mean it” 


The bitterest tear — ^beyond a name — 

Is the heart’s tear in secret shed 
O’er thought of wor4j or deed, of shame. 

Though long since past, not dead, 

But quick, in Mem’ry’s soul, as flame. 

Tliought, how by words and deeds wc wrongM 
The loved by whom we were beloved ; 

To whom our fealty belonged ; — 

Yet by whom we were not reproved. 

But left for Conscience to reclaim. 

Thought — and how much more (bead this thought ! — 

How we have slighted Love Divine ; 

Ills love by Whose own Blood we’re bought, 

Love, which Death’s self could not confine. 

Nor Heaven of Heavens itself I'outain. 

• 

Thougjit — how we’ve set at nought that Blood, 

And counted vile the priceless Price 
HE paid upon ^lie painful rood ; — 

All rigliteous Mercy’s own device 
That Peace and Truth might meet again. 

p 

Y'es ; bitterest is that tear of all, 

Still fruitless seeming — at the thought 
Lest the perverseness of our fall 
Have forfeited the Love which bought 
Allegiance wc have not maintained. 

Such thought burns like the flamin.g sword 
That kept guard at lost Eden’s gate. 

Still waving to and fro ; — ^tlwj word 
Of Conscience that on sin wait. 

Nor ever let it go unchained. 

Oh bitterest tears ! 

Oh fijjry fears ! 

Aroused by memories of sin, 

Ye needs must rest untold. — * • 

To pay the cost 

Of man, self-lost, ' 

And Paradise for him to win. 

The Priceless One was sold. — 

Not tears, but Blood, bespoke His Agony— 

And HE forsaken fell midst Victory. 

Sphynx. 

January 20, 1846. 
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RECOGNITION- * 

And have we trodden the same paths at Home ? 

Climbed the same hills, and tracked the self same-streams, — 
Breathed the same air, and felt the same sun-beams, — 

Loved the same trees, and rocks, and meads, and dells, ^ 
h'rotu the same heights seen the same far waves gleaming, — 
Vrom the same hamlets heard the same clear bells 
Hold converse glad in swectc^ music streaming ? — 

And have we trodden the same busy ways 
Of the same town, on week and sabbath days ? — 

Then, silence sought in the same holy pile, — 

An<l mused adown the self-same long-drawn aisle, — 

Heard the same chaunts within it’s holy choir, 

Wluirc the broad Oriel rains its varied fire ? 

• 

Yes ! we have trodden the same paths at Home : 

And ( to the other each, the while, imknowTi ) 

We the same things have loved — ^together, yet alonc.-r- 
llence, ( now we’re met in a far other elimc ) , 

'Pile pr<*seiit gathers brightness from past time : 

Bach to tlu‘ other opens Memory’s treasures — 

And, lo ! the same things have betyi all our pleasures. 

Yes ! we have trodden the same paths, apart, at Home, 

And hence iiifire gladly, now, we hand in hand can roam. 

Sept. IS, 1842. 


Sphynx. 
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ARCIilTECTURE. ECCLESIASTICAL AND ORNAMENTAL, FOR INDIA- 

Little apology is necessary for introducing a subject which 
now-fi-days is evcrywlKirc engaging attention. This subject is 
Architecture. Elnies, in his lectures on Arcliitccturc, says^ 
it “ is necessarily of too much iniportahce to the welfare and 
comfort of man, to be negtected or despised by any but the 
most vain or supcrticial,” yet were we to judge by the disregard 
of its rules manifested in most of our public works in this 
country, we should not give the rulers of the land credit for 
much 'enlightenment. The same author says, It is the art 
by which we can best distinguish civilized man from his rude 
and barbarous ancestry also, it form^ a scale of compara- 
tive cultivation, and of the progress of intellect between nation 
and nation.” Were our intellect and progress to be judged of 
by this standard, we should be ranked among the most uncul- 
tivated. Again : Architecture is the most faithful recorder 
of the great and noble deeds of nations long since sunk into 
obscurity.” ' Every body must acknowledge the truth of this 
assertion, and tio doubt Bishop Hebcr was imprcsscid with it 
when he remarked, that were the English to he driven out of 
tins country, they would not leave a single pile of any dnrfibi- 
lity behind them, to boar witness to the greatness of their 
nation, whei’cas our predecessors, the Mahomedans, have left 
many a noble pile to testify to their former greatness and love 
of the arts ; however, better times may be hoy)cd for, if they arc 
not already coming to pass. The frequent calls that arc made for 
designs, as well as the many works which arc in progress in the 
North West Provinces, point to such a desirable change. The 
difficulty rests in the absence of professional men, and of a 
general knowledge of arcdiitccturc both as to design and e\i - 
cution. It must tlnircfore he desirable to possess a few hint.s 
on the subject, placed in a connected form. To supjdy this de- 
sideratum, is the object of this paper. I shall therefore endea- 
vour to aiford such information as will he easily comprcheiid- 
jcd, aiifl, I hope, serve at the same time to prevent repetitions 
of absurdities in the shape of nondescript compositions, inten- 
ded to represent Gothic, in the new churches v hich '»re now 
constantly rising in the out-stations, upon which large sums 
of money are wasted in useless ornament, and at the same 
time, to shew tho|{C wlio even have good works to refer to, and 
are able to prepare good models from the sections given, how' 
to avoid improper admixture of styles. 
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Most persons, whose lot it has been, like ipy own, to visit 
the sliorcs of Hindustan, have been accustomed to hear of tlic 
princely mansions of the so-called City of Palaces, Calcutta ; 
and of late years many have, in addition, heard of it^s New 
Cathedral, as a wonderful specimen of Gothic ; and every one, 
cvcn*Wcll acquainted with that j)eculiar style of English Ar- 
chitecture, who may have seen the lithographed design, will 
have pictured to himself something apparently correct, and 
very grand ; but there is a wide diffc1*encc between thi& elabo- 
rate print, and the pile itself. I must not be supposed to be 
writing a critique on the New Cathedral, though, to offer hints 
on Gothic Architecture being my main object, I shall be par- 
doned alluding to the most remarkable specimen of hido- 
llritish design and execution, which I have ever had an oppor- 
tunity of examining. * 

ft woul(^ not have been amiss to have afforded, by way of 
introduction, a critique upon all the ])ublic works which have 
been erected in this Presidency, in imitation of Gothic, and 
more particularly the churches ; but, without making a special 
tour of inspection with the published designs in hand, I 
should be unable to do full justice to the subject. * I wnll ne- 
vertheless say a few words on those build ings*T liavc either 
seen, or become otherwise acquainted with, during my tra> els, 
or through the medium of plates and pifblished descriptions. 
Among these arc the New Cathedral, the Fort Church, the 
Ki(ldcri)orc Church,, The Scotch Free Kirk, Krishn Mohan 
Tlannerjc\Vs Chapel in Simla, near the Sanscrit (college, and 
iJishop\s College. Of these, the Fort Cliurch and the College 
arc the best, but none have any j)rctcnsions to purity of style. 

Proceeding up countrj% there is the Bhagulpoor Church 
— rather better in point of design than most. At Patna there 
is the unfinished Chapel. At Benares we have the Sigra Mis- 
sion Church,* possessing features peculiar to itself, for wiiich we 
arc at a loss to find a parallel. Next in succession is the 
Chynar Church, with no pretension to beauty. Then a little toy 
at Mirzapur, also very peculiar : when we have said that it is a 
pretty object at a distance, we shall have said enough. At the 
same station, is the Mission Chapel, not unlike the Calcutta 
TrttE *( ferishn Mohan^s), designed by the same feeble hand, 
i^irthcr iMiCtluBi^i'd, we have the chapel of Jounpoor, which, 
though possessing several good points, and coiTcct specimens 
of Gothic detail, falls far short of wdiat is correct and requi- 
site. 

The next building in succession, at-' we proceed to tlic 
North West, is the (Church at Cawnporc ; it certainly dcsen^es 
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preference to the others mentioned : but licre again, 
there arc great errors of detail as well as of general design. 
Much money has l)ccn wasted on ill-cxccutcd panelling of the 
int()rior, and there are pinnacled turrets at the comers of the 
aisles, entirely out of place, and out of keeping with other 
portions of the building ; they arc bad copies of the IjinTcts 
to Henry the Seventh's Chapel at Westminster, which serve 
as abutments to the flying buttresses of that noble structure : 
Iftcre they have a meaning^ at Cawnpore they have none. A 
want of this knowledge led to their adoption ; they struck 
the architect as being elegant, so he made the best copy he 
could. 

Mixt to Cawnpore, we have the new church at Nynce Tal, 
it seems to be well designed, and has an ecclesiastical look 
about it that most of the others have not. In the same vicini- 
ty, we have the little church at Moradabad, a very neat, and 
apparently correct design. 

We now turn to Agra, with its Cliurcli Mission church at 
Sccundra ; a poor attempt : but in the Civil lines of that 
Station, the Government College boasts of better taste and 
detail than any other work of the kind, though it has many 
errors which A want of the intimate knowledge of detail that 
has been gained of late years naturally led to; and to this 
deficiency must be added, the want of ample funds to produce 
more elaborate work : it has the advantage of much stone 
having been used, and of most superior materials and w^ork- 
manship. I have heard of other Gothic buildings in the 
North West, but have neither seen the buildings themselves, 
nor drawings of them. Here then I must conclude my notice 
of the existing structures in this style with an apology for its 
necessary imperfection. 

Every building which has been raised in India, since our 
possession ol the country, has been so by amateurs ; self- 
taught, unprofessional men; self-taught from books, and 
faulty pictures. This remark is applicable to all edifices of 
every order of Architecture, though more particularly to Eng^ 
lish Domestic and Ecclesiastical Architecture, commonly term- 
ed Gothic. The only exceptions I know of, arc Sir David 
Ochterlony’s houses at Shalimar, ( Dehli, ) and at Kurnai , 
the former ds bad Gothic^ the latter, a fine of clas- 

sical architecture. An architect was brought Vrora Europe for 
the express purpose. 

^ A very erroneous opinion has prevailed, that the Hon’ble 
Company's Engineer officers, must, as a matter of course, 
be good architects, which I am not prepared to admit ; for even 
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supposing tliat Civil architecture formed part pf their prepa- 
ratory studies, and that they even served an apprenticeship, 
the same as civil arcliitects and builders at home, yet, it would 
by no means follow that they would all possess good taste, and 
talent for design, which arc gifts that few only arc favored with 
by ni-ckirc, and it has been only those, so gifted, who have shgnc 
ill the architectural line ; as for instance General Garstin, Gene- 
ral McLeod, Captain T. Prinsep, &c. whose works will ever be 
considered as first-rate ; they, even,* were unacquainted witli 
the principles of Gothic^ but had the good sense not to attempt 
it. It is to be regretted that Colonel Forbes had not follow- 
ed their example, and have rested content with his Mint and 
his Grecian temple in Tank Square, — very fair speciraQife of 
the application of classical architecture, — and his great repu- 
tation as a deep mathematician, a first-rate mechanic, and no 
mean artist. The public would have been spared a burlesque 
on Catliedrals, and our venerated and most liberal Metropo- 
litan, thousands of rupees — ^for, though it may sound and look 
well, to have a great work completed for only a fourth, more 
than an estimate,* the delusion is dispelled when wc find the 
estimate itself to have been exorbitant, and the work, not 
only inferior in design, but far more so in execution, 
not to take into consideration how ill-|idaptcd it is to the 
climate, as well as to the purpose for which it was intend- 
ed^ but enough of this great fiiilurc. My object is to fur- 
nish such information as may qualify amateurs to judge of, 
or even to superintend, the building of Churches, or other 
public works — ornamental and useful. It is more parti- 
cularly for the benefit of public-spirited officers having the 
disposal of the ferry funds and other taxes, who feel the 
want of some work to guide them in their outlay, that I have 
now come forward in these pages, to offer the benefit of ex- 
perience acqpiired both in this country and at home, through 
the study and practice of Oriental as well as European Go- 
thiQ ( so called) — two styles, which though widely differing 
as a whole, have nevertheless many features in common, and 
which admit therefore, when fancy may requirc;it, of a hybrid 
style of great beauty ; it is, in fact, for this very reason that, 
■^inifIer*proper guidance, the native workmen can be brought 


* The estimates were stated in the licimrt of October 1841 to be four 
lacs ; and the actual outlay has not been more than five — an excess which 
is very far less than is usual in buildings of tliis magnitude ; and in the 
instance of untried works, and especially in a country like India, almost 
without a parallel. 
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to execute the Ggthic with a freedom and accuracy wanting in 
the classical orders. Of course I except those workmen who 
have been brought up in the art of executing Grecian and Ro- 
man moulding ; these acquire a stiffness and formality of ideas 
and of execution that it is difficult to break them of. To such 
I prefer the village workmen, who have more freedom^ and 
whose hands have not been cramped by rigid rules. The 
subject I have here undertaken to write upon is one, which 
would better have been condensed, and published in the shape 
of a pamphlet by itself ; but 1 hope still, that the course tak- 
en, may prove advantageous ; for ( not pretending myself to be 
considered professional more than my brother dabblers in 
bricks and mortar), I shall no doubt commit errors of expres- 
sion as well as of opinion which I shall have the advantage of 
having pointed out to me in the course of monthly publication, 
and be thereby enabled, ( should it be thought useful to repub- 
lish,) to correct such points in the second edition! It is the 
lot of those who write for the public, to meet with criticism ; 
some even court it, myself amongst the number. We may 
consider ourselves ever so wise, still we shall always be learn- 
ing something new, if we condescend to keep our eyes and 
cars open, and to profit by what we hear and see ; and nowhere 
will this be found more true, than in the progress of work in 
this country. Ignorant and un-mechanical, as we may sup- 
pose the native workmen to be, still we should find that ina 
ny simple, though ingenious modes of pftccting what we at 
home depend upon machinery for, are known and practiscid 
by them, such as the lifting of large blocks of stone, and carry- 
ing them up lofty scaffolding. This is among the [examples 
I shall have occasion to quote hereafter : I start then, pre- 
pared for criticism, intent on being useful, and hoping for 
indulgence. 


Religion occupying the first place in our hearts, I shall tlicn 
commence with remarks on Ecclesiastical Architecture, — First, 
treating of the plans and general features re({uisitc for this 
country. — Setondly, the different styles of architecture appro- 
priate. Thirdly, I shall treat of Church internal arrangoiy'(»Tit. 
furniture and decoration. Fourthly, of roofing. Fifthly, of gla- 
zing and doors. Sixth and lastly, on vcntilatioi/r^Iiic Inuch ac- 
complished, I propose treating of the appliciiiiou of Gothic and 
of Saracenic, to Domestic buildings, bridges, &c. &c. and shall 
then conclude with notes on materials, and other data which 
may Ijc considered useful. 
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Of the rnost convenient plmis recommended for this coun- 
try, according to the means at disposal, 

I shall commence with the most simple, as the most likely 
1,(» lyA often rccpiired. ^ 

Th(3 most simpler form is of course a parallelogram of any 
dimensions, according to space required ; but unless it be 
for a hill station, or be placed in the shade of lofty trees, a 
church or chapel of such form would be barely endurable in 
the hot season, but should it be adopted, the proportion should 
not be less than' twice the breadth for its length, and the walls 
should be thick, with deep buttresses. (See fig. 1.) If iftjran- 
(las are luldcdto the same form, the proportions of the interior 
willl)e altered, in thil length, which will bear a greater propor- 
tion to thjj breadth, keeping the true proportion of double the 
entire breadth for the exterior walls. ( Sec fig. 2.) If a tower 
be added, it can be so, either on the sides, or at the east end, 
as shown in both figures by dotted linos, A and B. If no car- 
riage way be left under the tower, ( and this must depend upon 
circumstances, whether a good fouTidation can be^iad or not, 
for if bad, it is unsafe,) then a porch, sufficiently large, may 
b(i placed instead, on the north side, near the west end. 

The dimensions of a building of this form must be rcgulatc^l 
by the probable accommodal ion required. As a rule, two fee^ 
ill width, by three ii# depth, is needed for each chair sitting, and 
for benches for soldiers, one foot eight by three; therefore, 
allowing that the proper arrangement of a street left up the 
centre, be made, and six inches extra allowed towai’ds the 
walls, the smallest room would be thus ; C feet G inches 
feet for the two pews of three chairs each, + 3 feet for 
the street, giving a total of 16 feet for the width, consequent- 
ly of 32 feet for the length, which might be as much as 40 
if needful, Avhich it would be, in case of there being no chan- 
e(it or recess for the Communion Table, — Therefore, a room 
ir)>c32 would, after deducting for the font and pulpit, &c. 
ik.c, leave space for seven rows of chairs, or 7^=42 sittings, 
aiylifi tO feet, three rows more, 3>c6== 18+ 1^2^60 sittings, 
which is more thail is recjuircd for most small stations. 

Wit h ^ i*#» i ii d ata, it '^ould be easy for any one -to calculate 
the size of the building required ; nor would an extra four 
feet, giving four instead of three chairs to a pew, render an 
alteration in the design needful. • 

1'he ordinary width of the naves of most country churches 
is 24 feet, which gives four feet for the street, and 10 for 
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each pew or bench. The length, in proportion, is generally 
more than the double square, being 60 feet. 

There is a decided disadvantage in making all the propor- 
tions of the superstructure of a small church equal to the 
space or ground-plot, for it renders any addition in after- 
times extremely diffierdt, and the appearance is ridieulous, be- 
ing that of a model, instead of a building itself. The Mirzdpur 
ehurch is an instance of tljis error. 

The next form I should recommend, consists of no more 
than the same parallelogram with a second of smaller dimen- 
sions added to its east end, to form a chancel, (see fig. 3,) with 
or wijihout verandas or cloisters, as the case may be. Indeed, 
I should always prefer this truly ecclesiastical form to any 
other, not only from its simplicity and elegance, but from its 
being that which every Englishman hasbeen accustomed to see 
in his childhood, consequently conveying ideas that are not 
called forth in buildings of a non-ecclesiastic arrangement. 

Where, however, the expense of this addition renders it 
impossible, an equally correct, and less costly arrangement 
can be substituted in the apse^ which is a hemi-spherical or 
multangular rqccss that was common in the Saxon, Norman, 
and Early English styles ; ( see figures 4 and 5.) 

The ordinary prop6rtion of the chancel is two-thirds the 
length of the nave^ the width bearing the same proportion 
to the length, as the nave itself. For instance, if the nave 
be 60 feet, the chancel would be 40 ; but it might be as low 
as one-half, or 30 feet: in this case however, the width would not 
be reduced in iiroportion, as 15 feet would be manifestly too 
small. The architect in this, as well as in every other point, 
must be more or less guided by circumstances, which will 
form the exception to the rule. 

The apse may be in extreme depth, equal only to the en- 
tire diameter ( see dotted lines, fig. 4) or it may be increased 
at pleasure. This will apply to the horse-shoe or true apse^ 
or to the multangular, which may be a semi-octagon, noifa- 
gon, duodecagon, or any number of sides, provided the angle 
does not fall ill the centre ; the latter figure is best for a large 
building, and the former for a small one. All these last-miu^rl. 
may be with or without cloisters. 

The next change towards more expensive fSnriPfe’' simply 
in adding aisles to those already described (see figures 6 and 7,) 
the inner aisle divisions being formed of pillars supporting 
arches of any shaJpe, according to the style adopted for the 
whole work. The proper width of the aisles, is half that of 
the nave, and may be much less, particularly when the latter 
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is broad in proportion to its length ; because, otherwise, the 
external appearance would be inelegant through false propor- 
tion : but here again this must depend upon the taste of the 
designer. 

The instances are comparatively few, where the aisles are 
Continued to the chancel ; these are in a measure confined 
to the later or " Perpendicular^^ or structures. Dod- 

liam in Essex, Hadleigh, Lavenham, and Framlingham in 
Suffolk are instances ; at Eye, in titc same county, the church 
is a splendid example. The rood or chancel screen was the 
line of separation, as well as the more elevated floor. 

For this climate, I consider that the Flemish, and some 
of the French churches, afford the best designs, in^Hkving 
double, and even Jreble aisles, formed by rows of chapels 
branching off at right angles ; but of this 1 shall treat fur- 
ther on. • 

Having described the most simple forms, I will now treat of 
others more complicated. I have just described those with 
aisles, urith or without cloisters ; the next addition is * that of 
transepts, making the building cruciform ; i. e. in the shape 
of a cross ( see fig. 8) : this, like the others, cai\ have aisles and 
cloisters (figs. 9 and 10). The cast end may have an 
apse, or be rectangular, as may suit the*fancy of the architect. 

I have said above, that the plan of some of the continental 
churches is well adapted to this country ; it consists of the 
usual arrangement *of nave, chancel, transepts and aisles, but 
the peculiar feature is in the last named. The aisles consist of 
a series of transepts, as it were, branching from the nave, and 
extending from one to three arches deep, with gable ends (see 
fig. 11), the roofs being pitched and running at right angles 
from the nave walls and clerestory. 

A large* window of three lights is placed in each gable. 
The pillars or shafts supporting the arches are smaller than 
tljp main piers. The appearance, external as well as internal, is 
very pleasing. Now for India, we should only have to build 
inner gable walls, the full length on both sides, or on the south 
onW ^ sec dotted lines, figs. 11 and 12) pL'icing glazed windows, 
hi these, and tracery without glass, but only jadousies ( or with- 
out outer walls — ^the space between the two 

walls forming a cloister* or veranda of itself. This arrange- 
ment admits of a most elegant superstructure ; the expense con- 
sists in the extra roofing required, as they must be pent roofs, 
otherwise the effect would be lost entirely ; Indeed, such roofs 
arc almost indispensable in Gothic architecture. 
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The tower, or towers, (for there may be two, and even three 
in such a building) would be best placed at the west end, but if 
expense be no object, it would lookbest over the transept at (a). 
If two towers, they should be one on each side of the west end 
of the nave : (b^ b). If three, the third would be over the tran- 
sept, W which is commonly called the lantern. Such a grand tui 
plan as this would answer for a small Cathedral, or for a 
large one, by increasing the proportions. The new church at 
Hwmbro^ is designed after this form ; it has only one tower 
and spire, and two very handsome porches. Most of tlic 
churches in Jersey are of this form ; likewise in llrittany. 

I have here said enough as to the shape and grouiid- 
plansr of churches and chapels, I will now preface my 
suggestions as to superstructure, with a few remarks on 
the different styles of ecclesiastical architecture, into wliicli 
archaeologists have sub-divided it. ‘ , 

Sub-divisions of Style. 

There arc six distinct styles of Old Englisli Church Arcbitoc- 
turc ; namely, the Saxon, Norman, early English, Decorated, 
Perpendicular ( or Tudor), and the Debased. The first and 
last bear closely on their next neighbour, but the others, 
though having many features in common, are very distinct, 
even to an unpractised eye. Tliere are intermediate or tran- 
sition styles between the second and third, third and fourth, 
and fourth and fifth ; but the decline to Debased of the reigns 
of Henry VIIJ., Elizabeth, and of the Charles’ is so gradual, 
that the transition is undefined. A correct knowledge of all 
the peculiarities cannot be learned from mere reading, and 
studying of plates ; a long and patient examination and stu- 
dy of existing examples can alone practise the eye to detect 
such niceties. To the unpractised eye, all pointed arches, 
window-tracery and panel-work, are alike Gothic. The same 
with regard to mouldings, buttresses, pinnacles, fcc. &c. 
Hence it is that such blunders have been made in designs in 
this country and in Europe ; but such would not be tolerat- 
ed now. Within the last eight or ten years a rcAdval has tak- 
en place, greatly induced by the building of the New 
meiit houses.^ Formerly in England, and still ij^t^^gountry, 
Gothic has been supposed to consist of two curvettunes meet- 
ing in a point for the doors and windows, a row of blocks like 
cheroot boxes on the walls for a battlcmeiited parapet ( the Cal- 
cutta Simla ChSpel and other of Mr. 's designs to wit,) 

and as a finish, a few pyramidal erections at the corners of the 
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building and on the towers intended to represent spires. The 
cornices ( in lieu of water tables, drip moulds, and stringcour- 
ses) are usually bad Tuscan, with sometimes a Gothic addi- 
tion of a zig-zag performance underneath a fillet, not unlike 
sharks^ teeth, or the top of a park paling turned upside down, 
mud painted white, on a yellow ground, to make its fijrin 
^nmistakeablc. This may be thought an exaggeration, but 
it is not so ; even the great Calcutta St. PauFs is done over 
with a kind of half-chocolate color* and its shallow decora- 
tions picked out in white, as much as to say, This is meant 
Gothic panelling, — arising from a want of knowledge of 
the section of the imtliney wliichhas been itself misunderstood. 
An attempt is thus made to supply tlie place of broad lights, 
and deep shadows, which constitute the beauty of all build- 
ings, and particulaily Gothic, with jdaster and paint; two 
coininoditjps, which cover a multitude of defects. It is a 
saying as common in England as in India, that it will come 
right in Jthe paint and plaster, — “ Rungy putting y palask r men 
sah ho jaega*^ 1 think 1 hear myself told, This is all very 
well, but what can you expect in more brick and plaster; 
stone is your only "to wdiich I should reply, it is very con- 
venient to say so, but T can tell a different stor}" : I have been 
myself laughed at for proposing to do wyrk in inoulilcd brick, 
but any one who will take the trouble to try, will find, that the 
most beautiful and durable w ork can be produced out of pot- 
ter’s clay, cast in wejoden moulds, and baked in a reverberating 
furnace. With proper care, any variety of ornament can be 
produced, and if this be coated wntli finely ground shell lime, it 
Avilllook as good Jis vstone, and be more durable than some kinds 
of rock used in building : but I shall reserve more particular 
remarks on this subject for a future page, when treating of ma- 
terials. But to revert to the subject of misapplication or mix- 
ing of styles; this is to be observed in every single building 1 
have met wdth in India, the Agra College excepted. The Fort 
William Church is nfaiTcd by this blunder : in the east end is a 
tolerably fair Decorated’^ wdndow, and in the interior ‘^Per- 
pendieulai” work arches, piers and panelling, \jith Decora- 
ted” vaulted roof ; and the west end has three, single light, 
windows, in imitation of " Early English.” Nothing can be 
more than these ; upon the whole, however, this 

church is the best finislied of all I liavc named in a foi mer 
page. When remarking upon tliesc very errors, as well as 
similar ones in tlic Cath(?dral, 1 have been gravely told that I 
<'ould be showji examples from many of our Cathedrals and 
Palish Churches ! Examples of what ? bad copies of worse ori- 
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ginals, and of ai^ ori^nal mixture of styles ?. True, but it is en- 
tirely forgotten how so many styles came to be found in the 
same edifice : Ely Cathedral to wit — it was the consequence 
of constant addition in different periods, when changes had 
taken place in the architecture of the land, not from original 
desjgn. In the present day, when all changes have long sincM 
ceased, and that we are acquainted with the features in detaip 
of each style, we have no need to make an " olla podrida^^ oi 
a work, but can confine oftrselves to any one by itself. If a 
vtiricty be desired, it can surely be introduced in due order, 
without being jumbled, and the least point that should be 
attended to, is, to avoid reversing the order of things, by 
placing the latest at the base, and the earliest at the top of a 
building, as in the tower of the Calcutta Cathedral, where the 
base is " Debased,” ( to wit, the horizontal beams of the car- 
riage ways, and the heads of the doors,) the mi^ structure 
mixed Decorated” and Perpendicular,” and the top of the 
tower done Norman,^^ ( in imitation of that of Norwich Ca- 
thedral, which is "Norman” from its very base up to the pa- 
rapet,) and the base of the spire, which is of a far later date. 

I was once told, when remarking on this absurdity, " Why 
man, I will pi\)ve it correct, for it is taken from Norwich 
Cathedral,” and Winkles was opened, and placed before me. 
All the company gravely admitted the authority but myself, 
who, having past many an idle hour in that mighty pile, 
knew better. What would the ghost of !{lishop Herbert say, 
at seeing the burlesque I allude to ?* 

Although, as I have argued, there be no need in ordinary de- 
signs to make a mixture, still, it may be done with great effect, 


• Norwich Cathedral was built by Herbert de Lozing, in the reign oi' 
William the 2nd. The foundation was laid a d. 1096, and was completed 
by his successor Edward, about 1J50. In 1171 it was greatly injured by 
lire, and afterwards restored by John de Oxford, whose works were comple- 
ted in 1197. Walter de Suffield, the lOtli bishop Avas the next bencfacjjfjr, 
from 1244 to 1257. In 1271 the tower was x)ai*tly injured by lightning 
during Divine service, and in the following year the whole fabric was still 
further injured byra mob, during the disputes with the monks. The repairs 
then rendered necessaiy were not completed for seven years, wlif n fin 
1278) the Cathcilral was reconsecrated in presence of Edward the First mid " 
Queen Eleanor, and many bishops and nobles. It is generally believed 
that Ralph de Walpole commenced the spire in 1295, luuWiBnt was not 
finished till 1361, by Bishop Percy. Many other additions were made from 
time to time, to the very latest periods, which are easily discernible ; yet 
this Cathedral retains, perhapi, a larger portion of original work than most 
others. The difference between the tower, below the parapet, and the 
spire, is very striking to the most inexperienced eye. — See Winkles’ 
('uthedrals, vol. 2. 
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propriety and advantage, if properly managed ; for instance, 
supposing it necessary in a damp climate and soil, like that 
of Bengal, to have a raised floor upon arches forming the base 
of the building, the lieight would not admit of their being 
acutely pointed. Normavl^ is just the style which in every 
•way is most convenient, for appeanince, as well as economy, 
the superstructure might be "jBar/y EnglUh^^ Decorated/* 
or “ Perpendicular/* either with eqqal propriety. The crypt 
of Canterbury Cathedral is very early Norman, and the su- 
perstructure of various subsequent dates ; but it would appear 
very absurd to reyerse the order of things. Were an archi- 
tect to mix Grecian, Doric, and Tuscan or Ionic, after the 
same fashion the whole world would hoot the unhappy bitild- 
cr — and why ? bccaqse fixed rules were long since hiid down, 
and have for two centuries and more been carefully taught. 
Not so aa rcgai'ds Gothic, till within the last ten years and 
less. The first step towards a system was introduced by Mr. 
(barter, and has since been carried further by Bickmann and 
others, also by the Oxford Architectural Society and Cam- 
bridge Camden Society, a society which, mnlgre tjie extrava- 
gancies and absurdities promulgated by some of its members, 
has done infinite good towards restoration of injured works, 
also to the study of the true principles of English design ; 
and one of its learned and enthusiastic members ( Professor 
Whewcll) has discovered many of its geometrical principles. 
Most useful books arc now easily procurable, wsuch as the 
Oxford Glossary, Bloxams^s Church Architecture, Pugin's 
Works, the Cambridge Camden Society's periodical &c. &c. 
To those who would really wish to be correct I should re- 
commend the purchase of such works. 

In my next paper I shall ofer a few remarks on the dif- 
ferent stylef^ enumerated in a preceding page, shewing the 
distinctions between each. 

M. K. 
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VII. 

MY MEXICAN VALET- 

Jv the vogctatioa is nowhere throughout Mexico so rich as 
iuniio valley of Jjiljipii, nowhere else either arc all the disJ> 
agrecahles of too flanip an atmosphere so obvious. A dais of 
mist seems during three quarters of the year to rest upon the 
Cofre de Perote, and to extend thence to the far horizon, 
like tlic roof of a tent. From this ceiling a fine rain falls 
incessantly : the moisture collects along tlie eaves of the low 
houses, and patters in large drops upon the roadway. The 
dismal streets are deserted; and J^apa expiates by nine 
months of discomfort the beauty of perpetual verdure. 
But, when the sun docs tear asunder the curtain of 
clouds — when the sky can reunite its intense blue to tlic fn^sh 
green of the hills, Jalapa becomes once more the ciicJianted 
city which it appears to the distant traveller. Its steep streets 
arc now checuful and picturesque ; every step introduces to 
some novel decoration. Now a charming villa, curiously 
painted in white and red, peeps upon you from aniongst 
groves of guava, Ihjnidambar or palm trees. Now the eye 
rests upon the anictljyst-colorcd mountains wliich slicltoi* the 
snug town, or upon rocks, draped with convolvulus and 
other lavishly-flowering plants, amongst which, jicrJiaps, 
cascades brawl every here and there, or throw' their water in 
refreshing floods across the path, which is itself soon lost to 
sight bctwocii liedgcs i)f datura, jessamine and honey-suck](\ 
It cannot be denied that, at evening, shadows will fall on the 
landscape, but even they do so with such tenderness, that 
the scene seems rather to melt, like a dissolving vicAv/^ 
into another form of beauty. For night, at Jajapa, lias in 
trutli little cause to be jealous of tlic day. It is only them 
that the town really seems awake. TJ||n the ground-floor 
of each liousc is the place of re-union f*all the members^ of 
the family ; visits are paid ; conversation, nnisic, love liave 
now their appointed hour. It is at night too, especially, 
that the traveller may surprise in all its grace, the d<;imestic 
life of Mexico. Almost every window, throw ii wide open to 
the fresh And scented breeze, shod?^ upon tli«iJWwr..trect a 
glad stream of noise and light. Uninvited, therefore, hut 
without intrusion, the stranger may nightly take his part in 
a hundred he may see the graceful Jalapcfias (con- 

fessedly the most lovely women of Mexico) play off, though 
with sweet simplicity, their proverbial fascinations; and, if he 
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does lend his eyes to the dangerous sight, the chances are he 
will be unable to tear himself from the new and piquant 
spectacle for many a pleasant hour — aye, not until the flow- 
ers begin to fade in the black hair of the pretty brunettes 
within — until the notes of the harp seem to die regretfully, 
and the last windows are closed behind their trace-work tal- 
eonies. 

Tn whatever direction you may proceed on leaving Jalapa — 
wbether towfuds Mexico, through ftic icy fogs of the moun-' 
tains, or by the road to Vera Cruz, where every day the 
heat becomes more stifling — ^you cannot fail to regret the 
balmy climate of this ^Hiappy valley/^ For my part, I put 
off rny departure from day to day ; and a fortnight had pass- 
ed like a dream since the evening on which, after the miser- 
able death of Don TBlas, I had entered sadly into Jalapa. 
But now jthat prosaic spur to departure — a dwindling purse — 
would permit no further delay. I set off therefore with my 
faithful valet Cccilio, and another old travelling comrade, 
whom, however, I have hitherto forgotten to mention. This 
Avas a fine English spaniel, of a large breed, called Love — a 
name which Cccilio w'ould espaiioUize ( merciful reader, I 
mean no pun) into Lova,^ thereby, I need ndt say, materi- 
ally altering the signification. This dog had hitherto accom- 
[)aiu(*d me even on m y most rapid journeys. My horse Storm 
honoured her with his especial patronage ; and, in fact, ne- 
ver galloped so merrily as when Love Avas bounding amongst 
his legs, or leaping up at his steaming nostrils. 

AVc soon left Jalapa, with its fertile hills, its orange 
groves, banana and guava trees, behind us ; aiid arrived in 
good time at Leucero, This name is a legacy from one of 
the soldiers of (kirtes to the wild spot where he had estab- 
lished a venta, and where some of those primitive stockade- 
cabins, called jacales, may still be seen. But later associ- 
ations commend Leucero perhaps more strongly to the curiosi- 
ty of the traveller : for, near the hamlet, on the brow" of a 
hill, from whence the eye embraces the serrated outlines of 
the distant (!Jordillera, and even, when the sky is clear, a 
glimpse of the sea, stands a little red liousc adorned with a. 
modest peristyle, and surmounted by a glass observatory. 
This place is the country-house of the redoubt- 

able Santa Anna. 

Not far from Leucero, after passing the ilcfile of Cerro 
(Jordo, we heard the roaring of the romantic Antigua, A 


* Lova, is a slic-wolf. 
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stone bridge on seven bold arches unites one precipitous 
baTik of the river to the other, and attests the grand engi- 
neering conceptions of the old masters of Mexico. Fatigued 
by a march somewhat longer than usual, I halted for some 
minutes in this picturesque spot ( called Puente Nacional), 
admiring the contortions of the stream as, twisting amongst 
masses of rock and leaping over the stumps of shattered trees, 
it rushed foaming and bellowing on its stormy way. The 
lieat which since our departure from Jalapa had been steadi- 
ly and rapidly increasing, affected my two four-footed friends 
very differently. Storm breathed with delight a wind whicli 
was nevertheless so hot as to blight the very herbage. It 
was* the first time for five years that he had basked in a sun 
as glowing as that of his native and distant quererma ; and 
his joy exhaled in wild neighs. The poor spaniel. Love, on 
the contrary, with hanging tongue and panting sidgs, sought 
in vain for a drop of moisture, amidst the fibres of withered 
grass. It was however only some eight leagues to Vera Cruz, 
and I made up my mind to push on by myself, so as, if possi- 
ble, to reach Vera Cruz that same night, leaving Cccilio to 
rejoin me on the morrow — as his steed could by no means 
keep pace with mine. Destiny, however, had disposed of me 
very differently. Cedlio, who had fallen into the rear, hur- 
ried up to me just as I was setting oft*. Ilis checks, of the 
colour of raw beef, wurc streaming with sweat, and all his 
features wore an air of constraint and uneasiness — ralgar emo- 
tions which ordinarily Cccilio^s countenance, like that of an 
ancient philosopher, or of a modern courtier, disdained to be- 
tray. He pushed his horse actually abreast of mine, before 
he spoke, and I was doubly astonished. It was not, perhaps, 
so very great a liberty ; but it was the first time that Cccilio 
had permitted himself to fail, even so much, in respect to- 
wards me : besides, the exertion, which his Bucephalus must 
have made, so nearly to keep up with me, was an nnprcfic- 
dented and incomprehensible, though undeniable, fact. • 

Sefior,^^ said Cccilio at last, if I have been rightly infor- 
med, we cnter'*herc upon the territories of the vomito. Now I 
have the weakness to be somewhat anxious concemihg'-an 
existence which is not altogether dusagrccablo ; so that , with 
your lordslnp^s permission, I will go no furthcTT^ " " ^ 

You are quite right, said I, the yellow fever does begin 
hereabouts ; and it is, moreover, particularly fond of attack- 
ing puffy fellows like you. But what of that ? You know the 
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Toad from hence to Mexico. May the horse, which I freely 
give you in acknowledgment of your faithful services, carry 
you there in safety and comfort 

Now this was all very lordly and munificent on my part ; 
but unfortunately there was a question to be settled between 
master and valet about some arrears of wages, which the 
donative of a foundered horse almost past work, did not east 
altogether in Cecilio^s favour : so, in fact, Cecilio very delicately 
hinted, implying his willingness to receive his "little balance” 
on the spot. I resorted, therefore, to an argument which, I 
anticipated, would be unanswerable. 

"My good friend, you- know full well why I left Jalapa. 
Unless, therefore, you can direct me to some bank, or llbuse 
of business, in this wilderness ( where for my part I cannot 
see a cabin) which wiD cash for me a draft on Vera Cruz, I 
rccommenil you to bear your woes patiently until we get 
tkere.^^ 

Cccilio did not answer a word. But I saw from his man- 
ner that lie did not yet give up the case as desperate. . In 
fact, after perhaps half an hour of silent march, he returned 
to the charge : — 

" If your lordship thought fit to carry me as^ your servant 
to Europe, the strong desire I have Jo visit those famous 
lands would induce me to brave even the vomito ■; for, as the 
proverb says : 

• 

** lie tliat will aut run a risk, 

Shall never see the wovhl.” 

I represented to Cecilio that the double passage-money 
would be a serious expence — that amongst the foreigners, 
who made Mexico their residence, few could he said to roll 
ill wealth— rthat most of them returned to their native country 
with purses even lighter than when they came — that, in short, 
a certain caballcro, who was able to cut no contemptible figure 
iif Mexico, was, alas ! by no means a prophet in his own 
country. Cccilio comprehended the allusion at once, and 
drew afresh upon his stock of resignation. • 

W* pursued our journey ; but Cccilio now kept obstinately, 
and ( considering the natural disqualifications of his quadru- 
ped) fBrJ^ iiiltrvellously, close to my horse^s Imels. All at 
once he raised quite a sliriek of delight. 

"What^s the matter now, sirrah?” I demanded, some- 
what sternly. • 

"Oh ! senor, such an admirable plan as 1 have hit upon !” 

" Well, let us heai- this great scheme then.” 
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I have the "honour to propose to your excellency,” said 
Cecilio with immense formality, that you stake your good 
horse Storm, at monte, against the wages which arc due to 
me. Considering, on the one hand, that it is impossible to 
find in this disgusting desert the means of paying me in spe- 
cie^ and, on the other, that I am absolutely determined to 
go no further, your excellency will scarcely reject a proposition 
which has at least the merit of obviating both difficulties. If 
your lordship wins, I hold you free : I shall still retain the 
great honour of having served you gratis. Whilst, should 
your excellency lose by accident, you will nevertheless have 
this orange-tawny animal on which to pursue your journey 
to Vera Cruz, under the protection of God.” 

I was about to reject angrily the strange proposal, when 
suddenly the thing struck me as so richly extravagant, that 
T agreed at once. We dismounted. According to the al- 
most universal practice of Mexicans, Cecilio never travelled 
without a pack of cards. Behold, then, the master and ser- 
vaiit seated, face to face, under a clump of trees by the road- 
side. Love; stretched herself on the sand, panting grievous- 
ly; whilst Storm, impatient of the delay, employed him- 
self in making* small excavations with his two forc-fect alter- 
nately. As I looked at the noble creature, so soon, per- 
haps, to be no longer mine, I repented my momentary fol- 
ly ; l)ut it was too late, Cecilio held out the cards : — 

Will your excellency,” said he, redoubling in ceremoni- 
ous gravity, do me the extreme honour to eut ?” 

I absolutely shuddered as I remembered my invariable 
ill-luck, and cut the pack with a cold and trembling hand. 
Then, not to prolong the suspense of a position of which, 
besides, I began to be rather ashamed, 1 fixed the match at 
a rubber of three games : five minutes therefore \j^ould setth^ 
the matter. I dealt two cards ; Cecilio chose one ; the other 
fell to me : 1 then turned up half-a-dozen cards successively, 
strange to say, of the same colour. Could it he ? The gar.u? 
was mine. Nevertheless, Cecilio did not even wink. Yon 
might have thojaght that the stake was too insignificant for 
•interest, his apparent indifference was so profound. F(^r ipy 
part, I almost began to think it possible that Fortune might 
make a mistake for once, and favour me. But l>opv.s were 
soon dashed : Cecilio won the second game. The third would 
be decisive. 

We had been i^o engrossed with our play, that two horse- 
men had approached us within a few yjirds, without having 
attracted our notice. Indeed, I only became aware of their 
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presence from hearing the very words of their conversation. 
One of the new-comers — a glance at his costume was sufficient 
to assure us — was a Jarocho, or inhabitant of the sea-coast 
( or district) of Vera Cruz. He adhered indeed to the pecu- 
liar dress of his tribe in every particular. A broad-brimmed 
straw hat turned up behind, from wliich hung a handkerchief 
of red and yellow checks so as to protect the wearer's neck 
from the scorching sun — a linen shirt with a front of the fin- 
est cambric — ^no waistcoat — ^l)rccches of blue cotton-velvet 
open at the knees and reaching to the calf — a scarf of crim- 
son silk wound round the hips, from Avhich hung glittering in 
the sun, the universal machete,^ Every detail was faultless 
judged by the standard of Jarocho dandyism. It is truff that 
his feet, which held^the stirrups merely by the indifiTcrent 
pressure of a toe, were stockinglcss ; ])ut this deficiency was 
far more ihan compensated by the case and haughty noncha- 
lance of his whole bearing. His skin, nevertheless, w'as 
darker than that of a native Indian ; and his crisp-curling 
hair and beard revealed the oriental derivation of his race. 

It was not so easy to pronounce on the conclition of the 
other cavalier. lie wore a vest of gaily-printed calico, 
white trowsers, short boots of Cordova leather, and a hand- 
some straw hat of the costly fabric of Jiptjapa,\ Tlic some- 
what stern expression of his face might as easily denote, in 
this land of fierce adventure, an itinerant merchant, or a 
horse-breaker, as » highway-robber ; and the valuable horse 
which h (3 rod(; would harmonize with either of these supposi- 
tions. 

Two gamblers wherever they may be met with, afford an 
eminently agreeable spectacle to Mexicans of all ranks ; so 
that to my infinite disgust the two horsemen pulled up near 
us, apparently as a matter of course ; and, without word spo- 
kem, appeared to have made up their minds to witness our 
proceedings, however long they might continue. I sat motion- 
loss with my cards in my hand, ashamed to 1)0 detected even 
by strangers in an occupation so foreign to my habits. Still as 
our primitive gaming-table— the turf — bore no symptom of any 
thing which could be taken for a stake, I tiattcred myself that 
we might be supposed to play merely for amusement during 


* A long liom-luindled knife without guard or slieath. 
t These hats, called Jipijapa from the place where they are made, some- 
times cost as much as 10 sterling. * 
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the noon-tide hoat. Unfortunately however, I had to do 
with men far too deeply versed in the weaknesses of human 
( especially of Mexican^ nature. 

I wonder now if you are playing for that fine bay ask- 
ed, as he saluted me, the cavalier in dyed calico, accompa- 
nyivg his words with a penetrating glance. 

Exactly so,” I replied. 

"Why then, my masters, you play high,” retorted the 
stranger drily j " and if, a/l guess, the animal is your^s, sehor 
ncf/7, I wish you good luck. Are we by chance indiscreet in 
desiring to watch the game ?” 

" With your kind permission, Caballeros,” I replied, " I 
woul& rather finish it as I have begun, for I have often ob- 
served that my fortune is not quite so bad when there are no 
spectators.” ^ 

The stranger was himself probably too true a gamci^tcr not to 
respect such legitimate scruples : resigning himself, there- 
fore, to liis disappointment, and saluting me again courteous- 
ly, though in silence, he turned to his companion with the 
remark : — 

" In fact we ourselves have no time to lose. Here, too, we 
part. You may depend upon me, if I can find time, to be 
at Manantial to-morrew for thd fandango ; although, if I am 
not mistaken, ttc shall have the north wind soon.” 

" To-morrow then, I hope, we shall meet, Adios !” returned 
the other : and the horsemen put themselves iii motion in 
different directions ; the last speaker taking a path to the 
left, whilst the othcr'pursued the high-road. 

"What on earth,” I demanded mechanically of Cecilio, 
" can the north wind have to do with the fandango of a petty 
village ?” 

" Perhaps the gentleman in the calico jacket is afraid to 
catch cold,” suggested Cecilio, with all the mock-modesty 
of a professional wit.- 

After this lucid solution, we resumed the interrupted game. 
I again turned up two cards, and Cecilio again made his 
choice. He had taken the knave of clubs. One by one I 
• dealt out the cards with a hand wliich I could not render 
steady. I could almost hear my heart beat ; and yet it was, 
I am certain^ more from regret than^ any covetoususss. I 
might be about to lose — ^foolishlv to deprive myself of — the 
faithful comrade of five years of wandering ! Even Cecilio 
condescended at length to avow himself human, by wiping his 
face which streamed with perspiration. All at once he uttered 
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a cry, which found a painful echo in the very bottom of my 
heart. 1 had just turned up the knave of hearts ! 

Vous avez perduy monsieur he exclaimed. 

At these words, uttered in good Frenchy I stared at Cccilio 
in astonishment. As for that personage, approaching Storm 
triumphantly, he was about to bestride him at once. • 

" Stop ! scoundrel, I did not stake the saddle/^ I cried ; 
and ordered him to exchange it for the one which had hither- 
to been on the orange-tawny brute. 

Cecilio fulfilled in silence the last command which he was 
destined to receive from his old master ; and 1 watched his 
proceedings in mournful abstraction. When he had ettccted 
the exchange, Cecilio mounted his horse — the splcndidfcrea- 
turc which had been mine. How I cursed my foolish cap- 
rice ! But it was 'too late. Still I flatter myself that my 
pride coijiplctely suppressed all outward indications of the 
mortification which was gnawing me within. Thus I inquired 
of Cccilio with all the unconcern I could assume, 'how it was 
' that he spoke French so well without my ever having the 
' slightest conception that he knew a word of it/ , 

" I could scarcely, replied Cecilio, " be five years behind 
your excellency's chair, when you dined witft your country- 
men, without picking up something vf your language : but, 
as to letting you know the extent of my accomplishments, 
that would never have done. WJiy, your excellency wouhl 
then have had evex so many secrets from your faithful ser- 
vant.^^ 

("ccilio w as evidently descended from one of those know ing 
servitors who abound in the rogue-romances of Spain. For- 
merly, indeed, I had often fancied some resemblance in him 
to the " Ambrose Lamcla^^ of " Gil Bias his physiognomy 
had not, then, deceived me ! Still, despite the something of 
impcrtincdcc wd\ich he now developed, for the first time, he 
seemed when he was actually about to depart, to be under the 
influence of a really painful impression. It was, indeed, only 
natural that he should feel something like regret at parting 
in such a w ay from one who had been, after all, for five 
years an indulgent master to him. His emotion soon grew 
so c^dent, that the contagion affected me. Something of the 
likings which so many years, and so many stirring adven- 
tures, passed in company could scarcely fail to create, revived 
within me. 

" Cccilio, my friend,^^ said I, " this samg horse which you 
have won from me — I could not have taken it with me aboard 
ship — are you not convinced in your heart that I should have 
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given it to you in a few days ? Is it then having deprived 
me of it so unnecessarily that now causes you pain 

Cocilio sighed decidy. 

“ 1 do regret 1 confess, seilor, to see your beautiful saddle 
on so worthless a brute as that ; and on the other hand I am 
askxmed to be unable suitably to caparison the noble creature 
I have won from you. Apropos ! since your excellency is in 
the vein— what say you ? — shall xve play for the saddle ?” 

This was too much ! Indignant at this crowning ingrati- 
tude and impudence, Take care,” I cried out, pretending 
also to cock a pistol, Take cju’c that I do not take back by 
force a horse too good for a rogue like you to mount.” 

Ctcilio\s only answer to this threat was to plunge both spurs 
into poor Storm^s flanks, and to call and whistle to the spa- 
niel, which up to this time had watclied, with the appear- 
anee of uneasy wonder, the sudden separation of .h^rKsii and 
master. I whistled to Love oil my side. The poor lu'.ast, 
thus called upon for the first time in its life to pronounce irre- 
vocably between the two dominant aftbetions of its life, hesi- 
tated. She first darted off to rejoin Storm, and then came 
panting back to me — licr eyes and look full of the very es- 
sence of snpplfcation. Even her body shewed by convulsive 
movements what a deadly struggle was taking ])lacc in the poor 
thing’s feelings. I saw her actually .sltiucr, for an instant, 
with distress ; then with a dismal cry, more howl than barb, 
she disappeared far from me, in the dust .raised by the gallop 
of the four-footed friend whom she loved better than me. 1 
now felt really alone. Distracted between rage and grief, 1 
was at first tempted to revenge my moji;ifications upon the 
miserable horse which destiny had permitted me to retain ; 
but the WTak and wicked impulse soon passed. I had learn- 
ed something, in the multitudinous crosses of an adventurous 
life, ot the hard virtue of resignation. Moreover many of 
the circumstanc(\s of the scntiinental drama just eoiicluded 
were so farcical, and the denownentf ( apart from niy own f(‘,^l- 
ings which w'orc most tragical) was so ridiculous, that a sense 
of the positiop at last pervaded even me ; and 1 ended by 
throwing myself on the ground roaring and writhing in long- 
continued convulsions of laughter. 

[ Translated and adapted (for the Bejiarcs Magazine J from the Phiich, of 
M. Gabriel Fehry. ] 
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VIII. 

HYMNS FOR FESTIVALS. 

IV.— THE PRESENTATION OF CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE— 

FEBRUARY 2nD. * 


Herr Jesu, Trost tier lleiilen, 

Der Herzen Heil und Licht ! 

Wir snehen heut mit Freuden 
Dein Gnadenangesicht. 

Naeh Simeons Exompcl 
Zieht heilige Berier 
In diesem deinem Tempel, 

O lieiland^ uns zu dir. 

Du wirst >^n uns gefunden 
Noch jetzt au jedem Ort, 

Wo Scelcn sich verbunden 
Auf dein Verheisaungswort j 
V^ergdnnst noeli alle Tage, 

Dass man dieh, Gott zuni Preia, 
Auf Glaubens-armen trage, 

Wie dort der fromme Greis, 

Sey uns cin Quell der Wonne, 

Ein Trost uns in der Pein ; 

Im Dunkcln unsre Sonne, 

Im Kreuz ein Gnadenscliein ; 
Ein Heil fiir alle Siinden ; 

In Angst ein Hoifnungsstrahl ; 
Ein Stem, der uns Vasst finden 
Den Weg durch’s Todesthal. 

Es kebr’ an jeder Stelle 
Sieli miser ganzer Sinn 
Zu dir, du Lebens-quelle, 

Mit stiller Sehnsucht bin. 

AVer so fiir dich entgliihet 
* Empfaht dieh auch zum Lolin, 
End wer im Geist dicli siehet 
1st auch u'ie Simeon. 

Jlerrt lass es uns gelingen, 

Wejip dieses Leben flieht, 

Mit Simeon zu singeii • 

Das frohe Absheidslcid : 

Nun werden mir im Frieden 
Die Augen zugedriickt 
Nacbdem ieb schon binieden 
Den Heiland bab’ erbliekt ! 


Loi^ Jesu, Trust of nations. 

The spirit’s Light and Stay ! 

We seek with gratulations 
Thy glance of grace to-day. 

With Simeon our example, 

A sacred extacy. 

Redeemer, in Thy temple. 

Allures ourselves to Thee. 

No place but Thou hast willed 
AVe find Thee present now. 

Our might of soul fulfilled 
Upon Thy plighted vow ; 

No day but when ’tis meet we 
Our land to God engage. 

That faith’s embrace fnay greet Thee 
As there the pious sage. 

Of joy bl Thou our river, 

A staff in our distress ; 

In gloom, of light the giver. 

In cross, our beam of grace ; 

The unguent of our evil. 

Our hope’s ray, in despair, 

And when death’s vale we travel, 

A star to guide us there. 

There bendeth with devotion. 

Thou Spring of life, to Thee 

Around us, each emotion 
In hush’d anxiety. 

And Thee shall they inherit 
AVho kindle thus, their prize ; 

Who turns to Thee in spirit 
May gaze with^imeon’s eyes. 

Lord, grant it us, in mercy, 

AVhen wanes our mortal day. 

That, Simeon like, rehearse w'e, 

A joyous parting-lay; 

In tranquil expectation 
I close mine eyes, O Lord ! 

They see on earth salvation 
According to thy word. 


K 
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Ja, Ja, ich hab’ imjGlauben, 

Mein Jesu, dicb ^scbaut ; 

Kein Fiend kann mir dicli rauben 
Dem icb mein Herz vertrant. 

Du wobnst in meincm Herzen 
Und in dem deinen icb ; 

Aucb in des Todes Scbmerzen 
ban* icb getrost aiif dicb ! 

Hier buUst du zwar zu Zeiten^ 
Dicb strafend vor mir ein, 

Durch Triibsal mich zu leiten. 
Das will oft bitter sein. 

Dort aberwird *s gescbeben, 

Dass icb von Angcsicbt 

Zu Angesicbt soil seheii 
Dcin ew’ges Freudenlicht. 

Jon : Frank. 


My Jesu, yea, believing, 

I fix my gaze on Tbee ; 

No foe, my soul deceiving 
Shall tear my Trust from me : 

My heart thy habitation, 

In Thine a home I owe ; 

So build 1 consolation 
Tbo^ death approach with throe I 

In loving kind correction 
Thou whiles art veiUd here. 

And leadest through affliction 
Which oft is sore and sere ; 

Yet hastest to restore me 
To light of joy eteme, 

Where I thy quenchless glory 
Shall face to face discern. 


V.~SA1NT MATTHIAS’S DAY. 
FEBRUARY 24tH. 


Almighty Jud^e f whose counsel high 
Did chance of human ch(^cc disp^ 
To seal Matthia’s ministry 
When Judas by transgression fell; 

Thou keepest all Tliy stablish’d 
plight; 

Thou hcalest all Thy Church’s woes, 
Tho’ still their venom’d shafts unite 
Her traitor sons and envious foes. 

The price of blood restor’d by fear 
When conscience w'ams of vengeance 
ripe 

Can ne’er the tortur’d spirit clear. 

Or from the heart the plague-spot 
wipe; 

For deeper than the ocean swells 
O’er guilt fulfilled Thy flood of ire ; 
And louder than the thunder knells 
The doom accurs’d Thy sentence 
dire. 

Yet measureless Thy merc)’’s bound ; 
Thou watchest all Thy people’s weal ; 
Tho’ hosts conspiie and cravens 
wound, [ heal: 

Thy purpose stands. Thy balsams 


Nor sooner shall the light of morn 
Be quench’d bv eve’s obscurer ray. 
Than Thou of ^hinc ele(?t be lorn. 
Let fiends deceive, or foes betray. 

For oft as niove our lips in pray’r, 
To Thee the rapt devotions rise 
On plumes of angels charg’d to bear 
Our fence and succour from the skies ; 

Tliy chariots twenty-thousand they 
Wliich to the Priest ourincense bring. 
Who opes the new and living way 
Whence favour on Thy fold they 
wing. 

r 

Lord ! when around Tliine altars here 
Thy suppliant Church in silence 
kneels. 

And for Thy gifts of grace and fear 
On those who bear Thy sword ap- 
peals, «. 

Do Thou Thy chosen saints design. 
Of Jesu’s way companions blest ; 
From Jordan’s brink to Salem’s 
shrine 

Who trace, in all. Thy fix’d behest. 
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Who watch Thy mystic dove de- 
scend, [ lieve. 

Acclaim’d from heav’n Thy Son be- 
And faithful all His journey tend 
Till Him from sight the clouds re- 
ceive. 

Matthia’s gifts they crave not all 
'file watch-place on Thy towers to 
ward; [ call, 

But grant them Justus’ humbler 
Their constant walk commend and 
guard. 

And if on Zion’s bulwark now 
( Prevent it Lord !) there Judas be 
For lust of gold to scathe Thy brow 
With kiss of perjur’d infamy ; — 


Or if ( but many be their days. 

And blest their march on Salem’s 
keep) 

We meed of grief and duty raise 
When seers approv’d in Jesu sleep ; 

Confide us some Matthias true « 
Our stains to purge, or hearts to 
heal; 

An^aye, the loyal line renew 
To man the breach for Salem’s 
weal, 

I’hat so, with righteousness array’d 
Thy priests the joyous peal prt^ong : 

11 is arm hath God again displa 3 rd 
To guai‘d Ilis Church from loss and 
wrong !” 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OP THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS. 

79, Pall Mall. Nov. 11, 1848. 

MBQLBCT OP THE SCATTERED ENGLISH CuNGRGGATtONS IN INDIA. 

Extract of a Letter from the Archdeacon of Madras to the Secretaries 
of the Society^ dated Aug-, 3, 1848. 

I HAVE already written to you with reference to the Missionary opera, 
tious of the Incorporated Society in this country, but the peculiar cir. 
cumstances of the times compel me also to address the Society in its 
other, and perhaps principal character, that of the {i^rcat Colonial Clerg^y 
Society of our beloved Church. 

It IS impossible for me to shut my eyes to the imminent danger in 
which our scattered and spiritually destitute English congregations are 

E laced, by the increasing and comparatively gigantic efforts of Rome to 
ring them into subjection to its false and soul-dcstroyiiig system. 

1 have already adverted to the destitution of a large proportion of these 
congregations, without ministers, churches, or schools, and have men- 
tioned also the rapid increase of Romish priests and Jesuits and Churches, 
and the immense funds which are evidently at their command. 

Their boldness has been strikingly displayed ddring the past month, 
at Secunderabad, one of our largest military stations, and one of the 
present strongholds of Romanism, having a bishop and six or eight assis- 
tants resident thereat. Two of these priests placed themselves at the 
head of about 200 men of H. M.’s 84th Regt., and. in open defiance of 
the military Authorities, utterly destroyed a chapel in the lines of one of 
the native regiments belonging to the schismaticar’ Portuguese party. 
The Irish and Portuguese priests in this country, it may ]>c necessary 
to explain, are as bitterly hostile to one another us it is possible to ima- 
gine ; but does not this teach a profitable lesson as to what we may our- 
selves expect from the dominant sect, when ii has attained a little grea- 
ter strength ? 

The necessity of increasing our utterly incfiicient ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment is mo^t apparent, and the Diocesan additional Clergy and 
Church Building Societies have been established with this view. Bur- 
* dened, however, as every station already is, with claims on its liberality, 
these efforts, if confined to the comparatively limited number of persons 
who realize and bewail the existing destitution, must necessWily be 
slow in their operation. External assistance therefore is most urgently 
required, until prejudice and apathy have been dispelled, public confi- 
dence acquired, and the liberality of the Christian community is directed 
to these new but mfist important objects. 

I am well aware that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
has not the means of doing much in the present state of its finances, and 
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in fact, its missions to the heathen ur^ntly require «11 the help ( especi- 
ally ill a considerable reinforcement of Missionaries) which it can aiford : 
but it occurs to me, that if it will kindly undertake to make known our 
wants, and become the medium of conveying^ to us such assistance as 
our Christian brethren, who are interested not only in the g^eneral effi- 
ciency of onr beloved Church in India, but more especially in our sadly 
destitute Eiig^lish stations, may be able to extend to ns, it will be the 
means of rendering^ to Southern India a further benefit of unspeakaole 
importance, and which will certainly, throug^h God’s blessing', have a 
most sensible and important, though iqflirect influence on the best 
interests of the Mission cause. 

There is one circumstance which cannot be too generally known in 
England, as showing the extent of the destitution, and the various diffi- 
culties and discouragements under which the Church labours as respects 
the education of the European and East- Indian population, that while 
two schools are maiutained In every native regiment for the instrifttion 
of the heathen and Mahomedans, there is no provision whatever for the 
education of the Christians connected with the native army. Indeed, 
with the exception of the military schools at the head- quarters of the 
few Europetm regiments, and battalions, and dep6ts ( for most of which 
superior masters are urgently required), and which are available only 
for those belonging to the several re^ments, there is no provision what- 
ever by the State for the education of the large and increasing body of 
Europeans and East Indians : and with three-fourths of the English 
stations thus unprovided for, I need not say what a heavy burden de- 
volves upon the Church as regards education alone . — Ecclesiastical Go- 
sette. 


A LETTER TO HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CAN- 
TERBURY, 0$i THE APPROACHING TERCENTE- 
NARY OF THE ENGLISH PRAYER BOOK, 

BY THE BISHOP OF GIBRALTAR. 

Mv Lord Archbishop, 

[ BEG permission to submit to your Grace’s consideration, a suggestion 
which appears to me to be of some importance to the interests of the 
Church of England at this particular time. 

By tlie Act of Uniformity passed in the 2nd law of King Edward VI., 
A.D. 1548, it Vrs ordered that the Book of Common Prayer and Admi- 
nistration of the Sacraments, and otlier rites and 'ceremonies of the 
Church of Eiiglaiiil, which had been recently prepared “ by the Archbi- 
sb^ of Canterbury, and certain of the most learned and discreet bishops 
and other learned men of this realm,’’ should be used in all the churches 
throughout the king’s dominions, from and after the least of Pentecost 
next ensuing : that is, in the year 1549. Consequently, Whitsunday next, 
ill the year 1849, will be the Three Hundredth Anniversary of the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book. 

I canifot doubt, my Lord, Archbishop, that this will bi^a day of great 
interest to the members of the Church of England, both clergy and lai- 
ty ; and 1 am anxious to suggest that it should be specially observed as 
a day of thanksgiving and jubilee in our churches throughout the Whole 
extent of the British empire. * 

The reasons for this celebration will immediately he obvious. On that 
day the great principles of our Reformation were first carried into effect 
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throngrhout the lenupth aud breadth of the land. They were on that day 
lejpilly and practically established in Eng^land : and though the Church- 
system then established was afterwards twice overthrown, first by the 
Romanists, and a second time in the Great Rebellion, it was soon by God's 
mercy both times restored and speedily triumphed ag^ain. Its services 
have come down to us substantially the same, and still form one of the 
most precious parts of our spiritual inheritance. 

four Grace will not fail to observe, that the day marks a fpreat epoch 
in the history, not only of our nation^ Church, but of the whole Church 
of God. For more than five hundred years, in spite of Scripture and 
the practice of the primitive Church, the worship of God had been car- 
ried on in Engfland in a language not understood by the people. The 
prayers had been offered up in Latin instead of the mother tongue ; and 
the use of that language was a badge of the yoke and servitude under 
which our fathers were, while subject to the jurisdiction of the head of 
the iTatin Church. The establishment of the service in English freed us 
at once from this badge, and proclaimed to all the world the great prin- 
ciple, that men ought to worship God in their own living language, and 
not in the dead language of a foreign Church. It set up practically 
that strong protest and declaration which is embodied in * the twenty- 
fourth Article : **It is a thing plainly repugnant to the word of God, 
and the custom of the primitive Church, to have public prayer in the 
church, or to minister the Sacraments in a tongue not understaiided of 
the people.” 

The practical results of the principle then established have been very 
striking and very important. To it we owt that solemn decency and 
order which distinguishes our Church in the eyes of foreign nations, and 
that deep and rich tone qf scriptural expression in our public devotions 
which carries us upward to primitive antiquity. The Prayer Book set up 
at once for us a standard of devotional language such as no other nation 
can boast. It senred greatly to fix even the English language itself, and 
to stamp it with its characteristics of energy and power. Its doctrines 
and precepts have been the spiritual comfort and edification of millions of 
the faithful members of the Church ; nor lias it been without its good ef- 
fect upon **them that are without,” in spite of their opposition, and even of 
their bitter hostility. The English Prayer Book may thus be fairly said 
to have become an element of the national character. It has become 
completely interwoven with our religious habits and practice. Its services 
sanctify the holiest engagements and relations of life ; and its solemn 
and consoling words are read over us when we are laid* in the grave. 
Thus has it been proved to be admirably adapted to the spiritual wants 
of the people, and being also well suited to the native energy and enter- 
prize of our race, it has been carried with them wherever they d^celI 
around the circuit of the habitable globe. 

Little, indeed, did Archbishop Cranmer, aud the pious and learned 
prelates who tofi^ther with him accomplished the work, imagine, that, in 
‘ thus reforming ^ the ancient Ritual, and preparing it for use in English, 
they were establishing a form of worship which should be extended with 
the British dominion to the remotest boun/ls of the earth, akd which 
should be celebrated by their successors in the Episcopate, not only at 
home, but in foreign lands, and even in Rome itself. 

Yet, so it has been : nor has even the Church of Rome, though pre- 
tending to universality, been able to spread its services more widely 
than those of the Church of England. This is a great thing to say, 
when we consider the numerous obstacles which the system has had to 
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encounter, and the two terrible overthrows which it Jias sustained since 
the time of its first establishment But still it is little, when compared 
with what remains to be done before we can make the services of the 
Church adequate to the enormous increase of the population at home, 
and before we can accomplish for the whole of the English dominions 
what our predecessors then did for England ; it is little, when compared 
with what ought and must be done, if our Church is to become or 
remain the National Cliurch throughout our vast colonial empire. 
Great and strenuous efiTorts must still be made for the accomplishment 
of this grand object ; and it must be remembered that although we may 
have good hope for the future from the colonics themselves, yet it is 
acknowledged, on all hands, that the beginnings of the great work must in 
every case be made at home. The exertions of the colonies n ill then 
naturally follow. 

Already indeed, has this been the case. Under the primacy of^our 
Grace’s lamented predecessor, we have witnessed the greatest extension 
of the Church that has taken place since its first establishment in Eng- 
land ; and this extension has been the most remarkable in the colonies. 
There we ^rcady see, visibly marked upon the map of the world, a 
chain of spiritual posts and fortresses, by which our national Zion may 
he at once extended and defended, reaching almost round the whole cir- 
cumference of the globe. And may w'c not hope, by the continued bless- 
ing and favour of God, to see this great work carried on with increasing 
vigour under your Grace ? 

It may perhaps be said, that as the Church of England does not seek for 
conquest and universal dominion, like the Church of Hbme, we therefore 
need not be anxious for its universal extension. This is perfectly true ; 
but, nevertheless, It must not bo forgotten thft the Queen of England, 
the temporal head of the Church of her own kingdom, rules over more 
than one-seventh of the whole human race, including a hundred mil- 
lions of pagans and uibclicvers, all without the knowledge of Christ, 
anil in danger of perishing for lack of that knowledge, that the duty of 
extending the Church and its blessings among them is perfectly clear, 
and that the work is of immense and appalling magnitude. It requires 
far greater efforts than any that we have hitherto made; and w'e cannot 
as a Church be justified without doing our utmost to fulfil the duty 
which the great Head of the whole Church has thus clearly laid upon us. 

Impressed with these considerations, 1 venture to suggest, that the 
approaching athree hundredth anniversary of the English Prayer Book, 
and of the English Reformation, shall he made tlie occasion of a great, 
simultaneous, and universal effort on the part of the members of the 
Clvirch of England for the wider extension of its ministry and services 
abroad. The most natural, or rather the most Christian, way of ex- 
pressing our gratitude to God, for the hestowment and continuance of those 
blessings will be, to make a thank-offering to Him, out «f that which He 
has giwjn us, for the purpose of advancing his cause by increasing the elfi- • 
rieucy of our own branch of his Church. I would propose therefore, 
that on^Whitsunday next, a collection should be made ip every church 
and chapel throughout the empire; that the Clergy, both at home 
and in the colonies, should be requested by their Diocesans to preach 
upon the subject, and to call upon every member of the Cliurch 
in their respective parishes to contribute sometjiing towards this 
great work; that the whole of the contrihulions should bo paid 
into one common fund, and placed at the disposal of the Committee of 
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Archbishops and Qishops already established for the Colonial Bishops’ 
Fund, of which your Grace is the head, to be divided and applied, as 
tiiey shall see fit, to the twofold object of providingr additional Bishops, 
and additional Clcrg^y for the Church in the colonies, and as Missionaries 
in foreijrn countries : the additional Cler^^y to be appointed on the ap- 
plication of the Colonial Bishops, through the medium of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and of the Church 
Missionary Society. 1 cannot but think that if this object were fully 
brought before the Clergy, either by a pastoral letter, or by such other 
means as your Grace’s wisdom may deem best, sucli an ofibrt would be 
far more successful than any thing which has yet been tried. Never be- 
fore has such an occasion presented itself, and never again can it occur 
ill our time. Nor can we imagine a more suitable season for such an 
effort than the day of the miraculous outpouring of the Spirit upon the 
Church of God. To know that all our Churches in every part of the 
worKi will be engaged on that sacred day in promoting the same great 
object, can hardly fail to unite us more strongly in its favour, and to 
produce a more powerful effect. 

It will he observed, moreover, that this is not a question of party, 
but one which concerns every member of the Church of England. There 
can be but few wlio have any value for their Prayer Book, and the 
ordinances of their Church, who would refuse to contribute on such an 
occasion ; and if it were understood that every member of the Church, 
young and old, rich and poor, was expected to give something, the 
amount of the whole would be very considerable. We have now, at 
home and abroad, considerably more than twenty millions of souls be- 
longing to the IGhurch of England. And though a large part of these 
are to be considered as little more than nominal members, besides those 
who are merely children ; yet, on such an occasion, and for sucli a 
purpose, the rich might be expected to contribute largely, and the 
faithful portion of the working-classes and the poor would not be want- 
ing. Parents who could afford it would give fir their children ; and 
thus a collection might be made, which, if it were to average only a 
few ]ience per head, would be sufficient to provide for many of the more 
pressing wants of the Church of England abroad. It does not seem 
beyond the scope of a reasonable expectation to say, that we might raise 
enough to provide ten additional Bishops, and a iiundred additional 
Clergy. What a day would that be for the Colonies and the Church ! 

Most earnestly, therefore, do 1 entreat your Grace’s favourable con- 
sideration of this suggestion. « 

I remain. 

My Lord Archbishop, 

Your Grace’s most faithful 
and dutiful 8er\'aiit in Christ, 

G. GIBRALTAR. 
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